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INTBODUCTION. 



Few peesons, I fear, will be predisposed to welcome 
with favour a book of controversial dialogues by an 
unknown writer. Dialogue, especially when it is used 
for purely dialectical purposes, is felt to be almost 
consecrated ground — associated, as it must ever be 
in the minds of cultivated men, with the profoaod 
speculations of the Academy, and with numberless 
winning graces of style and manner. It is proverbially 
dangerous for any but a magician to presume to touch 
a, magician's wand ; and I should not, perhaps, have 
ventured to fece so great a risk, if I had not been 
fortified by the consciousness, that I am merely a boTia 
fide reporter, not a composer, of dialogues. I did not 
choose my costume, it was chosen for me. The re- 
ligious views which are here examined, were first 
presented to my mind in friendly conference ; and 
whilst I have no reason for supposing myself capable 
of writing a sustained theological treatise, I know that 
I can reproduce with iidelity the substance of dis- 
cussions at which I have been present, and in which I 
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vi Introduction. 

have myself borne a part. Whether these conversationB 
are worth preserving at all, ia another question. My 
deliberate judgment is, that they are ; that they throw 
a useful light upon some theological problems which 
now — more, perhaps, than at any previous time- 
absorb and divide thinking men ; and, above all, that 
they involve trains of thought which, if honeatly pur- 
sued, must lead up to definite religious conclusions of 
vast practical importance. 

It will, I fear, be necessary for me to say a few 
introductory words about my dramatis peracmcB, but 
they shall be very few. — In 1859 we were all under- 
graduates at Oxford, in our third year. Our meetings 
were frequent — deriving their main attraction from the 
interest we took in discussing the various theological 
opinions which, at that time, exercised a powerful 
influence over the thoughts and reading of many young 
university men. In these discussions Basil, who was 
preparing for holy orders, represented the highest 
type of modem Anglicanism. Max and Leonard were 
allies. Unlike Basil, they were both in search of a 
creed. Earnest and honest, with a constitutional 
shrinking from all irreverent scoffing at sacred things, 
and with a deeply rooted conviction that life without 
God in the world is nothing but spiritual death, they 
were still doubters, qualified, it may be, by drill and 
training for the highest service in God's army, but 
without a leader, and without a flag. As for myself, I 
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was supposed to tepreseat the old-fashioned Churchman 
of fifty years ago ; but I took a very Binall part in the 
debates, and, therefore, gradually came to be regarded 
as a sort of moderator, — a person to be addressed, and, 
if possible, convinced, but whose chief Taieon d^Hre 
was the want of somebody to listen, to keep order, 
and to see that every one had fair play. 

Upon the breaking up of our life at Oxford, my 
friends and I went on difTerent errands. Basil, of 
course, became a clergyman, and, faithful to the 
colours by which he had stood so manfully at Oxford, 
joined that section of the Church which is popularly 
called 'Ritualistic' For some time he has been the 
Eector of a lai^e, ill-paid incumbency in a manu- 
facturing town, and has distinguished himself, even 
amongst Bitualists, by the splendour with which he 
celebrates the oEBces of the Church, and by the self- 
sacrificing devotion with which he abandons both him- 
self and his limited income to the service of the poor. 
Leonard is at the Bar, where his oarera has from the 
first been one of signal success. Max also went to the 
Bar, but was tempted to leave it by the offer of an 
important post in the Civil service. Out of his office 
his name is seldom heard, for he has buried himself in 
obscure quarters at the east end of London, and there 
he lives upon one-tenth of his income, devoting the 
rest of it, like Job in his prosperity, 'to deliver the 
poor when he crieth, and the &therle^, and him that 
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hath none to help him ; to redeem him that is ready 
to perish, and to make the widow's heart sing for joy.' 
My own way of life may be imagined, when I confe« 
myself to be what is commonly called ' a man of for- 
tune ; ' but I am relieved from tile imputation of idle- 
ness by some self-imposed duties, and by various literary 
tastes and avocations. 

It is unnecessary to state what the circomstances 
"were which, after a separation of twelve years, brought 
us once more together. SufSce it to say, that during 
last summer my friends were my guests at Canterbury. 
The scene of our conferences was either a seat under a 
cedar-tree in the garden of my house, or a bench, well 
known to Canterbury people, which, in the afternoon, 
lies pleasantly in the shade of the Cathedral. I should 
add, that, in the course of our discussions, we' were 
often obliged to make references from memoiy to books 
which were not at hand. I have in all these cases looked 
up the passives in question, and given, in mj reporU, 
the exact words. It only remains to say that our first 
dialogue occurred in my garden, almost immediately 
aft«r leaving the Cathedral, where we had spent some 
hours, and attended the afternoon service. 

COMWAT MOREI^ 
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DIALOGUE I. 

A Bennon at wbieh the finenilH are pree^nt lays down the tbllowing pro- 
' positions: tiz. I. Seligiou ie easentiall; dogmatic. 2. SalvatioD is 
contingent upon the belief of certain dognme. 3. God baa famishacl 
mankind with an in&llible gnide to SMential dogmatic truth. Leon- 
&id undertakes to shov that these propositioiia lead necessarilj to 
Bome. Ba«il denies this. It is agreed that the propasitione are held 
ij all Catholici, whether RomaniBtfl or EOt, and by almoet all ortho- 
dox Protestauta. tThe exceptional position of Broad Chocchmen 
considered. The logical weakness of the Broad Church position ad- 
mitted. The propositions in q^aestioD import that s search after Cm« 
religion resolTes itself into a search after Iht infallible gnide. How 
tiiis search ahonld be conducted. The absnidity of making our esti- 
mate of the doctrines taught by the all^^ gnii^o, the test of its 
[n^teDsions to infallibility. Are there any easily recogmzable signs — 
plain Bad palpable to all men, wbetber learned oi nnleamed — which 
most Decesearily characterize an infallible religions guide ? Leonard 
thinks there are. Two such signs accepted, let. TLe infallible 
guide mnst either plainly profess infallibility, or have its antJioritj 
attested by an obviously infallible witness: 2, The infallible guide 
most be available as a referee to decide dogmatic questions. — The 
guides on behalf of which infallibility is claimed may be practically 
reduced to three : Tii. I. The Bible as viewed by Froleatants. 2. The 
ChoToh as defined by the Anglo-Catholics ; and S. The Church of 
Bome. Conway undertakes to show how the Bible, as viewed by 
Protestants, exhibits the accepted signs of infiillibilily. The ail- 
ment, which is chiefly derived from the work by the Bishop of Ely 
on the Tbirty-nine Articles, proposes to prove : 1. That the infallibility 
of the Bible is asserted by our Lord ; and 2. That it is afBrmed by 
itself. The argument breaks down upon both points. Basil also 
■hews that the Bible does not satisfy the conditions of tbe second sign. 
The disenstion ai^onnied ... . vtasa 1-S8 
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DIALOGUE II. 

Baeil nnderlakM to show that the Chntch, as definM by the Anglo- 
Catliolics, ifl the true guide. The Chnich and iCe branchea defined. 
Conva; deni«s that the Cliurch of Englaod comes within BiuU's de- 
finition of a branch Chnrcb. Bnail replies ; LeODord, tboogh agreeing 
with Conway, stops the discussion as irrelevant. Basil, reverting U> 
the accepted signs of infallihilitj, tries to show that the Church, is 
defined bj him, plainly and unmigtakably professes infallibility. The 
matter left in doubt. As to the second sign, Basil altogether fails to 
show that his Church can answer the purpose of an available referee 
on dogmatic questions. Leonard shows that the Roman Church ob- 
viously exhibits both the accepted signs of infallibility ; and being 
the only guide that does, it must be ike iufallible guide required. 
Conway urges the argument of Janos agwnst Leonard's conclusion. 
Leonard shows that Janus does not touch the point of the discussion. 
Max, being appealed to, says that, in his opinion, Leonard's conclusionB 
follow tcom the accepted propositions. He. however, declares that be 
rtjects the first of these propositions : viz. that Religion is essenttaUy 
dogmatic. Basil declares that without a Ood to worship there can 
be no religion, and that the propositions that God is, and that Ood is 
good, are dogmas. Max denies this. The difference between Baor 
and Dr. liddon as to whether Christ's teaching is dogmatic, consid- 
ered. Hax defines the class of doctrines which come within his idea 
of dogmas, to be — professedly religious opinions which, tx co^fato, 
cannot be established without having reconrse to an intellectoal pro- 
cess of proof, or to the dicta of some external authority. — The doc- 
trine of the goodness of God does not fall within this defluitton. 
Max's liew of dogmas, as contrasted with opinions hold intuitively 
or by conscience, illustrated. The views of Br. Liddon aud Dr. New- 
man contrasted. Conway proposes an adjournment. Before separa- 
ting. Max, referring to the original argumeat as to the necessary 
interdependence of dogma and infallible guidance, sn^esta that the 
argument may be so used as to negative the alleged essential connec- 
tion between dogma and religion . . . Viata 53-107 



BIAZOGUE IIL 

Max is required (o explain more folly bis views as to the undugmatje 
character of religions faith. What is failh f The prevalent confusion 
of ideas respecting it ; the term being used sometimes to designate a 
disliactive t«nnre, and sometimei being used to designate the tenun 
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b; which all religions opiaioDB an held. Bj th« term ' faith,' Max 
proposes to deeigniite the tenure bj nhich those doctrines are held, 
vhich hare conacioualj a Bubjectire basis alooe. The doctrines so 
held, he calls ' faiths.' The tenure bj which ve hold other religioui 
doctrines, all of which, he maintains, will be fonnd to foil within his 
definition of dt^mas, he calls ' the dogmatic tenure.' Leonard and 
Conway illaetrate the adrantage of obsecring this distinction, and the 
confosion remiltiiig Irom disregarding it. In reply to Basil, Max 
points out certain simple, practical t«sts by which faiths and dogmas 
may be readily distinguished from each other. The conscious inde- 
fectibility of faiths Why the heathen doctrine that Qod is wicked, 
belongs to the class ' dogmas.' These matters of definition having 
been cleared away, Max proceeds to read a memorandum, explanatory 
of his opinion, that dc^ina is no essential part of true religion. At 
the commencement of the reading, the quesuon is raised whether man 
has ' a moral sense.' Qeneral disposition to accept the doctrine of a 
m(»al sense; hut doubt expressed as to the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Is Bishop Butler right in supposing that the moral sense tells us 
what we ought to do under almost all circumstances 7 Max thinks 
not. He thinks that the terms ' moral ' and ' immoral ' are not pre- 
dicable of simple actiuDs at all — that the moral sense does not pro- 
nounce upon the relative worth of actions, bat only on the relatire 
worth of the Tarious principles of human action. Theae views illus- 
trated — The reading of the Memorandum toatinuea. It developes the 
following tcoina of thought : 1 . Why it is supposed that, the know- 
ledge ' of God, of His will, and of our duties towsida Him' (Dr. 
Newman's definition of religion) is generated and developed bj a 
purely spiritual procesa : 2. Why it is supposed that religion cannot 
be dependent upon dogmatic orthodox; : 3. The conscious subordi- 
nation of dogmatic beliefs to ' faiths : ' 4. The impossibility of 
eetabliahing the principle of Catholicism on dogmas, or on anything 
but 'faiths,' The Memorandum being finished, Conway raises the 
question whether Max is an inSdel. The question answered. The 
debate arrested at the door of Canterbury Cathedral . paqbs KI3--I70 



DIALOGUE IV. 

A letter against Max's views read. The letter insists that as reli^onis 
intended (o govern all our faculties, it must come to man, not only 
throngh his conscience, but through every part of hia nature ; tliat 
tho^h doctrines which address themselves to the intellect, dfgmas 
that is to say, are therefore a necessary part of religion, the supposed 
intardependencs of dogma and in&Uible guidance is an untenable 
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bypotbeBiB-^th&t there is no leasoii to snppOBe Qiat Qod has given as 
«n infallible guide to religion more tban to aDTthiDg else, and that 
the fnii use of oar odinar; &culties would lead ua to adopt funda- 
mentally neceesaiy dogmas. Leonard showe that tHs Utter re-opena 
the Broad Church question orer again. He developes the inbereut 
veakness of the writer's position, and ia followed bj Conway and 
Basil on the aame aide. Max, though admitting the Bnboidinatian of 
alt the human powers to religion, shows that in referring the source 
of reltgioua perceptioD to a single facultj, he is following, not depor- 
ting fhwi, the analogy of mutual phenomena. Basil suggests that 
Hai stands in need of an iniallible guide, just as much as the dog- 
matist. Has replies. Basil, though admitting that a belief in God's 
goodness may come from conscience, denies that men, without tha 
guidance of antbority, wonld form correct ideas of Ood's goodoeaa— 
witjiess, Birengei's ' Dien des bonnes gene.' Leonard points oat 
that Basil's «ase is based upon a misappKbenaion of Uai. The 
question is raised — how would Bowl and Max respectively deal with 
the disciples of BArenger? Basil's pioposod method of dealing with 
them contrasted with that recommended b; Max. Conway objects to 
Hai, that his religions views ore unsocial. Hoi replies. Conway 
ehallengES Mai to show how, on his principles, he can admit anypart 
of the Bible to be inspired, without admitting the inspiration of many 
othec booka. Max replies that he does admit the inspiration of many 
other books. The debate adjourned, on the understanding that when 
resumed, Bn^l shall be left to bUI« the case on behalf of dogma in 
bis own way . . . , , paoes 171-204 



HIALOOVE V. 

Basil bigiuB by showing how, the possibility of mirnclea being admitted, 
the connection of dogma and religion necessarily follows. Conway 
trira to show that Christ's testimony in fevour of the n-iifenfiai valne of 
miracleB is ambigootis. He also insists that the line taken by ortho- 
dox theologians with r^aid to medtcevsl and modern miracles tends 
to discredit their teaching with regard to Gospel miracles. Leonard 
gives a snccinet abalract of Iiecky's argoment on miracles. Basil 
shows that the criticisms of neither Conway nor Leonard reach tho 
point where his argnmont on miracles touches Max. Max admits 
this, and enters upon an elaborate ailment to show that miracles 
can prove nothing bnt superhuman power— and that instead of de- 
monstniKag the divine origin of doctrine, they Cannot themselves be 
accepted by us as divine, until after we have decided whether thedoc- 
trine associated with them, is difitie or not. Ssbop Attecbnry's 
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coimtCTBTgninenteonsidtred and refuted. The answergiTen to Max's 
view by Dean Maiuel, in ' Aids to Faith,' conBidered and refuted. 
Basil, following the Bishop of Elj, iosiBtfi npon the fanatical ten' 
dencies of conscience, when nnohecked by Bntbority. Leonard shows 
that BTCiy case mentioned b; Basil is eupport of his riew, is an in- 
stance of dogmatic fanaticism. Mai shows that whilst fHoatical ei- 
cesaes hare never accompanied the profeeeioii of what he has defined 
as 'faiths,' the bistoi; of dognia is throughont a histocy of the most 
revolting fanatical exee«s. Basil and Conway maintain that the good 
avowedly reanlting fram Chrietianity, must be attnlnitKl to Chiiati- 
anity as a whole — that is to aay, to a religion coraponiided of dogmas 
as well as faiths. Leonard and Max deny the soundness of this view, 
or its logical bearing upon the question at isBua. Conway, referring 
U> Dr. Newman's ' Orammar of Assent,' maintains th^ ' the thongbt 
or image of Christ' underlies all that Christianity bas done, and tllat 
this thon^t or image bas always bad a dogmatic fonndation. 
Leonard denies tliie, and supports his denial- Basil then refers to the 
testimony of Chnetian missionaries as proTing that the dogma of the 
Atonentent is more inSnential in converting sinners, than any of the 
doetriDCB which Max calls faiths. leeward points out a glaring 
fallacy in the miBsiooary reuoBings ou this sabjecL Mai contrasts 
the practice of modem mission aries with that of Christ ; and, bringing 
together a mass of evidence from Africa, China, India, and Eorape, 
shows that, not mil; does the doctrine of the AtoneniBnt repel raon 
persons than it attracts, but that in dealing with large masses of 
human beings, failbs are more inSnential than dogmas. KverBO 
TiewB of Christ's natnre. Basil inaists npon the hnpossilulity of keeping 
alive religion without a ritual, or a ritnal without dogma. Mai admits 
the immense inip<ntance of oongregstional worship ; but thinks that 
it would flourish better without dogmas than with them. Emerson's 
opinion on the pdnt. Leonard sums up the result of the discussion. 
The friends pert ..... PAeEsaaS-2Sl 
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alreadj in print ^' 



Canter- 
always 
■ place, 

heighte 

t so IB 

to the 
lything, 
^ngluid 
can boasL ui ou^^ - eautiful 

specimens of Gothic art; but none ol tueui is to ub 
-what Canterbnry is. Can you philosophers solve this 
puzzle ? I cannot. 



The reason is that every corner of the building is 
sanctified by the spirit of the grand old Saint vho 
lived and died for the noblest idea of modem times, — 
the independence of the Church of Christ. I would 
give an empire, if I had it, to see our own Archbishop, 
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2 Authority and Conscience. 

in imitation of his great predecessor, rouse himself to a 
sense of his high calling, and proclaim once more 
£rom the steps of the altar, that 'G-od'a kingdom is 
not of this world.' ' If he would but unfurl the banner 
of our Church he would soon find himself at the head 
of an army — not of mercenaries, but of men who 
would gladly resign aU that they have, and all that 
they expect, if by such Baorifices th^ might hope to 
rescue the sacred person of the bride of Christ irom 
the unhallowed touch of princes and parliaments. 
You smile, Conway, at my declamatory fervour ; but 
yon would not smile if you knew how much of real 
fervour underlies the declamation. 



You mistake me, Basil. No one will suspect you 
of assuming an ardour you do not feel. I smiled 
to think how variously the same images affect the 
reason and &ncy of different persons. You and 
Leonard have, side by side, been pacing up and down 
the same aisles, and gazing at the same memorials ; 
and whilst they have suggested to you the vision of 
an Anglican Church emancipated from all state trap- 
pings, and exulting in the consciousness of recovered 
freedom, Leonard has been speculating as to the time 
which may elapse before Anglican churchmen will effect 
their escape from an incurably false position, by 
unconditionally capitulating to the Church of Rome. 
Ijeonard shakes his head ; and perhaps I may have 
misunderstood something which he whispered to me 
half an hour ago, and which I have been revolving in 
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my mind ever Bince. You will remember that while 
we were still hanging about the south side of the 
Cathedral, the clergyman who preached this afternoon 
passed by us with hie sermon tmder his arm. * Look,' 
said Leonard, * at that man. Under his arm he carries 
what he believes to be a certificate of his fidelity to 
the Church of England ; and yet I tell you, that unless 
he speedily enrob himself amongst the spiritual 
subjects of the Pope, he will only prove his inability 
of perceiving to what coaclusione his avowed principles 
inevitably lead. 



Nonsense — sheer nonsense as ever was talked. I 
could almost &ncy that I was listening to some shallow 
protest against the Bomanising tendencies of lUtualism 
in the pages of the * Times ' or of the ' Edinburgh 
Beview.' But you, Leonard, ought to understand 
Church principles better. Besides, you err in sup- 
posing, as I suspect you do, that our friend is a 
Bitualist clergyman. He and I, you may depend upon 
it, have very little in common. He, in fact, is one of 
Conway's allies — a Churchman of the old high-and- 
dry school, and would, I cannot doubt, angrily resent 
any imputation upon the purity of his Protestant 
principles. 

LEONABD 
Kay, Basil ; you must not &ncy that I have mis- 
interpreted the old-fashioned orthodoxy of our after- 
noon sermon. I am, indeed, inclined to think that if 
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Bitiialists were logical they would become Soman 
Catholics ; but I am not more disposed to aay this of 
them than of many Scotch Presbyterians and othere, 
who make a loud profession of their tJltra-Proteatant^ 
ism. You forget that my little speech to Conway 
makes no allusion either to Ritualists or to any other 
party in the Church, but refers only to the position 
taken up by our friend in his sermon — a position which, 
I must think, is logically inconsistent with allegiance 
to any Church but the Church of Some. In short, I 
alluded to the three propositions on which Ms whole 
sermon was based, and which were thus stated : — 

1. Dogma is an essential part of true religion, 

2. None but those who sincerely believe certain 
dogmas can have any well-grounded hope of being 
accepted by Gtod a^ His children, either here or here- 
after. 

3. In compassion to human ignorance and infirmity, 
God has given to man on eartii a guide supematnrally 
endowed with the power of infallibly declaring what 
iB, and what is not, essential dogmatic truth. 



If this is the whole of your case, you are acquitted 
of any intention of reflecting specially upon Ritualists. 
Your three propositions are, in fact, the staxting-point, 
not only of all Episcopal Churches, but of all those 
Protestant sects which are popularly called orthodox — 
Calvinists, Evangelicals, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Bap- 
tists, and Independents. They all hold that religion is 
essentially dogmatic, and that a saving feith involves 
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the acceptance of certain dogmas. They all hold, 
moreover, that man, unaided by authoritative teach- 
ing, is incapable of constructing for himself a saving 
faith, and that therefore God, in compassion to his 
ignorance and infirmity, has given him an infallible 
teacher supematurally endowed with the faculty of 
guiding him into all truth. But do yoa really mean 
to contend that these various Churches and sects have 
no logical alt«mative but to abandon the propositions 
which they all accept, or to submit themselves to 
Rome, which they all repudiate ? 



Such is my pretension — a pretension which, you 
must be aware, is not exclusively mine, but is shared 
by many Roman Catholic writers, and notably by 
Br. Mewman, as will he seen from some undeveloped 
suggestions in his ' Apologia pro viti sua.' My only 
doubt is, whether my caae would require the admission 
of more than the first two of our three propositions. 
The third aeems to me to be an almost necessary 
inference from the others ; for, if religion is dogmatic — 
if, moreover, our salvation is contingent upon our 
acceptance of certain dogmas— a plain man, without an 
infallible monitor to show him truth, and to' warn T^jm 
from error, might well despair pf finding any assuieii 
prospect of peace in this world or the next. It would 
be an idle mockery to tell such a man to pray for 
God's help. If he should ask how he should pray, he 
will at once be met by twenty different dogmas aa to 
what is necessary to make prayer effectual with God ; 
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and IB it poaaible to doubt that men of the purest lives 
and moat spiritual minds are often led, notwithstanding 
their earnest prayers, into great dogmatic errors ? 
Take Lacordaire and Chalmers as the types of two 
classes of holy men. We all believe that they were 
both often on their knees in urgent prayer to Almighty 
God, for the guidance of His Holy Spirit ; and yet 
Lacordaire held as essential to salvation dogmas which 
Chalmers considered to be dangerous superstitions, aad 
Chalmers acknowledged the divinity of dogmas which 
Lacordaire would have regarded as mischievous fancies, 
if not as damnable heresies. Amidst the din of con- 
tending controversialists, metaphysicians, philosophers, 
Biblical critics, rival Churches, and the speculative 
suggestions of our own minds, what man amongst 
ns can feel strong enough to rely absolutely on the 
convictions of himself, or of anyone as fallible as 
himself? And if men, who to great intellectual gifts 
add, perhaps, a profound acquaintance with all the 
resources of modem criticism, shrink in dismay from 
the task of framing for themselves a complete scheme 
of dogmatic truth, what qualifications for such a task 
can the great mass of mankind possess — men of busi- 
ness and men of pleasure, women and children, artizans 
and ploughhoys ? It would be idle to tell such persons 
to apply to good and learned men for guidance. The 
good and learned men are as much at fault as them- 
selves ; and to what men should they apply — to Dr. 
Puaey, or to Dr. Newman, or to Dr. Colenso, or to 
Mr. Baptist Noel, or to Mr. Mill, or to Mr. Martineau? 
If there is not in the world any guide which hea» upon 
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its front, 80 conspieuoualy aa to be apparent to the 
learned and the ignorant alike, »ome pMn, unmis' 
takable indications of a Divine authority, it would be 
difficult to impose upon man a more terrible cuiBe than 
would accompany the belief that hie condition, both 
here and hereafter, was in any respect contingent upon 
the orthodoxy of his dogmatic creed. 



Though we are, I fear, destined to part company 
before long, I see no reason as yet to dissent from any- 
thing you have said. The argument on behalf of the 
Church of Some, for which you wish to prepare us, is 
— as I understand it — an argumentwm, ad hominem,, 
addresBed to those only who accept the three proposi- 
tions embraced in the sermon of our Canterbury friend. 
Well, I accept these propositions ; and I believe that 
they are generally admitted by all Episcopalians and 
orthodox Dissenters. So &r, there is no difference 
between us. I am, moreover, disposed to agree with 
you in thinking that the third proposition ia a natural 
corollary from the others : but it may be well to say 
(though the point is inmiaterial to the course of yoitr 
argument) that there is in our Church a small party — 
commonly called the Broad Church party — ^which 
seems to hold that, though religion is essentially dog- 
matic, there is no in&llible guide to essential dogma, 
and that our only hope of arriving at a pure religion 
depends upon the natural progress of the human mind, 
which, if left to itself, will ultimately evolve all neces- 
sary truth. 
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DIALOGUE I. 



Do wbat I may, I can thiak of nothiiig but Canter- 
bury Cathedral. In vain I ask myself why it always 
affects me more profoundly than any similar place. 
It is old, no doubt ; but the church on yonder heights 
is older still. It is hallowed ground ; but ao is 
every epot that has been solemnly dedicated to the 
service of God. Westminster Abbey is, if anything, 
richer in hietorical associations, and even England 
can boast of some more imposing and more beautiful 
specimens of Gothic art ; but none of them is to us 
what Canterbury is. Can you philosophers solve this 
puzzle ? I cannot. 



The reason is that every corner of the building is 
sanctified by the spirit of the grand old Saint who 
lived and died for the noblest idea of modem times, — 
the independence of the Church of Christ. I would 
give an empire, if I had it, to see our own Archbishop, 
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la humiui oature itself, linked as it is with the Dirioe 
nature, we have a warmaty that tbe common shall be nlti- 
mat«lj the true belief. Man, ever progreasive, ever under the 
goidance of God, cannot persist in the acceptance of error, or 

in the rejection of truth Truth is indispensable to 

progress, and therefore man must and will have it 



It cannot be denied, Basil, that Mr. Clay's essay 
jufitifies yout description of it. Although he holds the 
necessary interdependence of religion and dogma, he 
certainly rejeote the belief in any infallible guidance 
to dogmatic truth. I think him wrong ; but m.y 
difficulties with regard to him are not so much 
speculative aa practical. Mr, Clay and those whom 
he represents must, I should conceive, especially if 
they are clergymen, find it very hard to reconcile their 
views as to the necessary tendency of progressive re- 
ligion, with avowed allegiance to a dogmatic Church. 
The only Church which can embody in practice 
such religious views as theirs would be a Church of 
which every member, and every minister, would be free 
to hold and to teach any dogma whatever, provided 
only that the doctrine of the Incarnation was not 
abandoned ; and thus we might have, succeeding each 
other in the same pulpit, Ignatius Loyola, Swedenboi^, 
Calvin, Penn, John Knox, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Spur- 
geon. 

BASIL 

A crushing difficulty, no doubt, and one which Mr. 
Clay does not fully face. He says : — 
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I believe tliat the chief raison (fetre of a Chnrch vould be 
sacrificed by giantiDg limitlera latittide to the clei^. I am 
convinced also that the State would be powerless to establish 
Bach a Chnrcb. 

Although the essayist here refers to what policy re- 
quites in a Siofe Church, he clearly teaches that the 
idea of a Church would be altogether sacrificed vmless 
the right of the clergy to propagate their several views 
of religious truth were subject to some restrictions. If 
such restrictions are not imposed, ' how,' he asks, ' can 
a common liturgy be used ? ' and he ridicules some 
suggestions by which Lord Amberley proposes to get 
over the difficulty. 

CONWAT 

All that is very true, no doubt. But practically, 
how, in the opinion of Mr. Clay, ate the restrictions 
which he thinks essential to the existence of a teaching 
Church to be imposed ? 



Mr. Clay gives no complete answer to your question. 
Listen, however, to him : — 

The primary tiinction of the Church, and therefore of the 
clergy, is to save men from ignorance and an, not to lead 

them in the inquiry afler tmth There is a division 

of labour among the clergy ; to some [the pastoral clergy] falls 
the propagation ofswh limited and allowed knowledge as ue 
possess; to others [the inquiring clergy] the rectification of 
actual, and the search after fresh knowledge. To the pas- 
toral clergy belongs the former task. They are endowed to 
teach truth [that is to say, I suppose, ' limited and alloyed 
knowledge '] not to discuss before tlie people what is truth. 
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They are compeUed, therefore, by the oatare of the case, to 
£timme, at least provisionally, that thty are in possession of 
saving truth, however frankly they may hold the assumption 
open to challenge. 



Surely this last sentence has an awtward appearance. 
It calls to mind the famous Jesuitical doctrine of which 
Pascal made such fun two centuries ago — ' La doctrine 
HUT la probability.' If a casuist of the Broad Church 
school were asked whether the pastoral clergy are 
entitled to preach as saving truth what they doubt or 
disbelieve, it is to be feared he would answer, ' Yes ; if 
the doctrine in question is bo far sanctioned by the 
opinions of grave divines {doeteiira graven) as to 
become from that sanction probable. The doctrine 
may then, for all purposes of public teaching, be 
assumed to be saving truth, and provisionally taught 
as such.' 



But once more — not to quit my practical questions 
— what ground has the essayist for expecting that the 
imperfection of our faculties and knowledge, which for 
so many hundred years has prevented our attaining to 
anything better than ' provisional truth,' will be re- 
placed by such clear intellectual perceptions as will 
enable mankind to rest in the assured conviction that 
they are at length really in possession of 'saving truth'? 
I need scarcely say that to my mind ' provisional truth ' 
is not worth a straw. 
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Afi*. Clay su^ests no other ground for his expectation 
than * a profound faith in human nature.' Nor doea he 
give ua any reason to hope that the promised enlighten- 
ment, when it comes, will reach the masBes otherwise 
than through a few highly cultivated intellects. In 
answer to Lord Amberley, who insists upon the people 
being furnished by the State with an opportunity of 
hearing all sorts of opposite vievra advocated Irom the 
same pulpit, our essayist says that he objects to such a 
course, and that it would be useless to throw upon the 
people tb e task of choosing their creeds ; for * as a feet, 
ninety-nine persons out of one hundred, if not nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand, are 
incompetent to choose their own creed. The vast 
majority never attempt the task. Their faith U simply 
a faith in the faith of others.' 



This assertion certainly appears a very extraordinary 
one for the essayist to make. If nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of one thousand are incompetent 
to choose a creed for themselves, how can they be ledto 
accept any essential dogma — say the dogma of the Incar- 
nation — unless they are taught to trust the authority 
by which the dogma is presented to them ; and what is 
this but dogmatic teaching ? Apart from the authority 
of Scripture or the Church, the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion — as usually defined — could have no existence. 
Any attempt to establish it by ui appeal to conscience 
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alone would be as hopeleBS as an attempt to prove by 
such means the objective presence. If, therefore, the 
essential dogma of the Incarnation is to be propagated 
amongBt the * oiiroXXoi,' it must be propagated by 
dogmatic teaching — in other words, by a process which 
the essayist declares to be immoral, ' because instead of 
appealing to conscience, it imposes itself by authority.' 



I have hitherto kept clear of this Broad Church 
episode, because it has obviously no direct connection 
with the proposition which I have undertaken to esta- 
blish. I agree with you, however, in regarding Mr. 
Clay's essay as being somewhat illogical. On the one 
hand, he tells ne, that * dogmatic teaching is immoral, 
because, instead of appealing to consience, it imposes 
itaelf by authority ; ' and yet he says, on the other, 
that children should be made to read the Bible, and 
taught that the whole leads up to Christ ; and that 
the great mass of mankind, being absolutely incapable 
of forming a ^th for themselves, have no alternative 
but to go without one, or to adopt the &ith of some few 
learned men who stand to the majority in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 1,000. Again he informs us that though an 
important branch of the clergy should be constantly em- 
ployed *in rectifying the alloyed knowledge we possess, 
and in the search after firesh knowledge,' there is one 
dogma which — ^notwithstanding his profound faith in 
human nature, and in the progresdveness of man — 
should be withdrawn from the searching gaze of the in- 
quiring clergy — viz. the dogma of 'God Manifest in the 
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Flesh.' Here the process of dogmar-diBsolving is to 
cease. Whatever betides, 'we cannot abandon the 
Incarnation ' — no, not even (we mtut suppoBe) if the 
inquiring clergy should demonstrate the apocryphal 
character of the various Scriptural passages which 
seem to attest it. — There may, indeed, be some 
Broad Churchmen who, notwithstanding their belief 
in the intimate alliance between dogma and religion, 
consider that the nearness of our relationship to God 
is in no sense dependent upon our dogmatic opinions. 
If such persons there are, dogmatic questions can be 
to them of no practical importance whatever ; and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation iteelf can have no 
other than a purely speculative interest. But what 
a dreary prospect does Mr. Clay hold out to the man 
who, believing firmly in the inseparable connection 
between feith and salvation, is only anxious to know 
what those dogmas are which are essential to a saving 
&itb. Let such a man accept Mr. Clay's views, and 
he may then forthwith abandon himself to despair. 
There will be little comfort for him in the reflection 
that, since the commencement of human history, the 
great mass of mankind have had no better chance than 
himself of obtaining anything but stones in answer to 
their cry for bread. He has long felt his inability 
to frame for himself a trustworthy scheme of dogmatic 
religion, and he now leams that no one else has done it 
for him. If he calls upon the ministers of God for 
' saving truth,' they oflfer him in return ' provisional 
truth,' — ^Uiat is to say, something which may be tem- 
porarily circulated for gold, tmtil the inquiring clergy 
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have decided whether it ie gold or tinsel. If he de- 
spondingly asks when these matters will be settled, and 
he may hope to be put in possession of the religion 
which God has appointed as a means of drawing men 
to Himself, he is told that * trath is indispensable to 
progress, and man must and will have it.' He is 
therefore exhorted to be patient, to have a firm &ith 
in the sufficiency of the natnial Acuities of man to 
elicit all truth, and to detect all error, and he is then 
encouraged to hope that when he has been in his grave 
a thousand years, more or less, the inquiring clergy ' 
will succeed in evolving a faith which, instead of 
being a miserable makeshift — a mere sham — will be a 
real 6(m^-;/i<ie, ' saving faith.' Such are the incongrui- 
ties and inconsistencies which must necessarily beset 
the speculations of those who, whilst maintaining that 
God has given to ua a dogmatic religion, maintain 
also that He has not given to ua any better guide to 
essential dogmatic truth than the shifting opinions of 
fallible men. 

BASIL 

"We may now, I think, bring our Broad Church 
episode to a conclusion — and perhaps I ought to apolo- 
gise for having drawn you all away upon a felse scent; 
for, it is clear that the views which we have been con- 
sidering, whether true or false, have, as Leonard says, 
no connection with the point which he has undertaken 
to establish. Let us, however, now return to our text — 
the three propositions \riiich, as I have allowed, are 
very generally accepted by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and orthodox Dissenters : viz. — 
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1. Beligiou is essentially dogmatic. 

2. None but those who accept a certain dogmatic 
cieed can reasonably count upon their acceptance by 
God. 

3. Crod has. given to man an infallible guide to essen- 
tial dogmatic truth. 

I long to hear, Leonard, by what process of reasoning 
you hope to lead us up from these propositions to the 
door of the Vatican. To me, at present, nothing seems 
clearer than that the teaching of the Church of Rome 
at different periods of her history — to go no further 
afield for hostile evidence — is of itself absolutely fatal 
to her authoritative claims. 

Not quite so fast, Basil. I have a wholesome fear of 
giving you an opportunity of playing the part of 
Bishop Bull to my Boasuet. If I were to follow your 
lead, we should be speedily involved in an endless theor 
logical discussion as to how far the teaching of the 
Church of Borne is consistent with itself, and in accord- 
ance with the testimony of Scripttire and ecclesiastical 
antiquity. It would indeed be absolutely necessary to 
gird up ovx loins for this confiict, if a preliminary 
discussion of the dogmatic system of Bome can be 
reasonably supposed to have anything to do with the 
proper method of pursuing our present object. I 
venture, however, to affirm, on the contrary, that no 
question as to the dogmatic tenete of any Church or 
Beet can have any logical connection with the inquiry 
on which we are upv, engaged. . Let us. bear in miqd 
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the preciBd nature of the problem we are trying to 
solve. We are all f^preed that Ood has eetabliBhed 
on earth an infallible gmde to dogmatic truth; 
and we are on the search for this guide, expressly 
because, wMlat we admit that a right dogmatic faith 
is necessary, we also recognise our own inability to de- 
termine for ouTselveB what the dogmas are which con- 
stitute a right &ith. Under tiiese circumstances, to 
make our acceptance of one guide rather than another 
contingent upon tJie opinion we may entertain of the 
dogmatic system of each, would be manifestly absurd. 
To follow such a course would be to adopt a method 
the utter hopelessness of which is the only ground of 
our admitted need of an in&llible guide. Besides, how, 
consistently with the propositions which we have ac- 
cepted, could we conduct a dogmatic debate ? It would, 
for instance, be idle for Conway to set up the Bible in 
c^podtion to Papal pretensions, until we have accepted 
the Bible as our in&llible guide. Again, it would be 
useless for Basil to oppose the Universal Church of 
Christ to the canons of the late CEoumenical Council, 
until we know that his Church is the infallible guide 
for which we are seeking. We must obviously begin 
by feeling our way towards the infallible guide ; and 
when we have found it — but not till then — we shall 
be in a position to test the dogmatic pretensions of 
different religious systems. 



I think we must admit that the ground taken up 
t^ Leonaxd ifl in accordance not only viUi sound 
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logic, but with common Berne. I have often been 
amazed at the bewildering advice which professed 
theologians are in the habit of giving to simpls 
seekers after a truBtworthy religious guide. ♦ Go,' 
it is often said, 'to the Church.' When, however, 
it is further asked by what signs can the true Church 
be distinguished from a counterfeit, the inquirer ia 
not unftequently referred to some such definition aa 
will be found in the nineteenth Article of the Church of 
England ;—' The visible Church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure word 
of G-od is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ad- 
ministered according to Christ's ordinances in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.' 
This definition, which has been substantially adopted 
by many of the Reformed Churches is — I think it will 
be conceded — absolutely useless for any practical 
purpose. A person who woold wish to find the Church 
which satisfies tiie several requirements of this defi- 
nition must exhaiist the whole round of theological 
controversy. He must decide who are * faith&l men,' 
what is ' the pure word of God,' what the pure word of 
God teaches, what the Sacraments are, what the 
ordinances of Christ are with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, who may administer 
them, &C., &c. Surely the man who is so ignorant or 
Belf-Bu£Gcient as to think that he can do this for 
himself wiU, at all events, stand in no need of a 
teaching guide. I conceive, therefore, that the guide 
for which we are looking must, as Leonard saya, be ap^ 
preached by an avraiae free from all dogmatic doubta 
ox 
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and difficnilties. Perhaps, Leonard, you will lay before 
iifl the method of inquiry you propose to adopt, and H 
we should approve it, our diacusBiou will at once be 
brought within definite limits, and directed to definite 
issueB. 

LBOMAKD 

With all my heart ; and you will, I trust, agree with 
me in thinking that our method of inquiry should be 
one which not only scholais and theologians, but un- 
educated men and simple women would be able to 
oomin^hend and to apply. There are, however, one or 
two preliminary considerations which it would be de- 
airable to note in passing. Notwithstanding our belief 
in the overwhelming importance of an infallibly 
attested creed, and the apprehensions which we have 
been taught to associate with the fearful consequences 
of dogmatic error, we should not now be engaged in 
our present quest if we did not recognise how much 
easier it must be for plaiu men to discover the guide 
which God has given us than to thresh out for our- 
selves a trustworthy dogmatic system. Nay, more 
than this. If we were satisfied that the process of 
selecting the true guide from the surrounding crowd 
of pretenders involved the obligation of pronouncing 
judicially on a mass of contested and intricate problems 
■^-logical, historical, and speculative — our case would 
be hard indeed ; for the doubta which would unavoid- 
ably cling to our solution of the problems in question 
would necessarily attach also to the teaching of our 
selected guide, and thus we should fail to realize the 
only advantage which makes it worth while to embad; 
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at all upon our present voyage of discovery. ' Those 
persons, therefore, who, like you and me, believe that 
the necessary interdependence of religion and dogma 
implies the existence somewhere of an infallible re- 
ligious teacher, will be naturally inclined to suppose 
that there must be some plain and palpable signs — 
such as, to use a French phrase, * sautejU aiuc yetue' — 
by which the one true guide may be unhesitatingly 
distinguished from all counterfeits. Assuming then, 
for the moment, the truth of this supposition, it is clear 
.that if the signs in question are to answer our purpose, 
they should fulfil two main conditions : they should, 
first, be such aa rmtst obvloualy cvnd neceesanly 
characterize an infallible religious teacher ; and they 
should, secondly, be of such a nature that the un- 
learned and simple would be as well qualified as 
philosophers and divines to judge whether they are 
present or absent. Now, if we can be brought to 
acknowledge that among the signs of infallible authority 
there are some which undoubtedly fulfil the above 
conditions, I would then propose to examine the 
Tarious guides for which infallibility is claimed, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they palpably exhibit 
the accepted signs or not. If the result of this pro- 
cess should be to show that the signs in question are 
obviously present in more guides than one, we shall 
be involved in great difficulty. We shall, in feet, be 
reduced to the necessity of passing judgment on the 
rival pretensions of difi'erent dogmatic systems — the 
very necessity from which we hope to be saved by the 
discovery of the true guide. But if we should find 
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that the dgna in queHtiou are mamfeatly present in 
only one of the rival claimants, that one must be t%e 
guide for vhich ve are seeking ; and abandoning for 
ever the vain discnsslon of dogmatic subtleties, ve may 
sabmit oorselves implicitly, and mtliout question, to 
the lesBona of oui Chid-appointed teacher. 

BASH 
I can find no fimlt vith your proposed plan of 
operations. Besides, the (mu« pn^juU rests vith you, 
and yon are therefore entitled to select your own 
method of presenting your case. When, however, you 
talk of endeavouring to identify the true guide by 
certain plain and palpable signs, rather than by any 
d(^;inatic testa, I am in some doubt whether I under- 
stand clearly what you mean. Let ua suppose that 
we were led by the course of the inquiry to conclude 
that the true guide must be a Church, o^;aniBed in ac- 
cordance with the precepts and promises of Our Lord, 
would you consider that — putting aside all questions 
relating to dogmatic differences — we should be en- 
titled to confine our attention to those Chnrchea only 
which manifestly lay claim to some outward and 
visible sign of authority — a priesthood with Apostolic 
orders for instance. Such a claim would be sufficiently 
palpable to satisfy anyone. Of course a claim on the 
part of a Church to Apostolic orders would not prove 
that the Church really possessed them; hut an ad- 
mission of the principle would tend to limit our search 
ailer the true guide to those few Churches only which 
make the claim. 
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No, BasU, you mistake m« altogether. It may 
liappen that whea we have discovered our guide, it 
may tiiia out to be a Church posaesBing a priesthood 
mth what are called Apostolical orders ; but at {veeent 
we know nothing about Churches or Orders, or the 
right interpretation of the precepts and promises of 
Our Lord ; for until we have found our guide we shall 
not know what the claims are of Oux Lord Himself, or 
upon what they rest. Besides, even if we were suffi- 
ciently far advanced in our inquiry to conclude that 
the guide for which we are seeking must be a Church, 
we coidd not with any show of reason regard a claim 
to the possession of Apostolic orders as a sign which 
mmM necessa/rUi/ characterize such a Church. It is 
obvious that G-od, if He had pleased, might have vested 
His gift of infallibility in a priesthood, descended like 
the priesthood of the &imi]y of Aaron, &om one root ; 
or He might have constituted His in&llible Church on 
the Presbyterian model. Let it be remembered Uiat 
we are looking — not for such signs as distinguish the 
particular guides which we may hitherto have been 
disposed te follow — but for such signs as muat neces- 
sarily characterize an infallible guide to religious 
truth. Now it seems to me that there are, at all events, 
two easily recognizable signs, by which such an infal- 
lible guide must necessarily be distinguished. I will 
mention them both, and we can then consider whether 
they are entitled to our acceptance : — 
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1. The required guide mriat plainly and unmistak- 
ably profess infellibility. 

2. The guide must be not only capable of declaring 
dogma, l>ut must be accesBible or available as a referee 
for the purpose of interpreting whatever may seem to be 
ambiguous in it« own declarations, and of pronouncing 
upon any doubts which may from time to time arise, as 
to what is, or is not, essential dogmatic truth. 

If a religious guide does not plainly satis^ tbe 
requirements which come tmder these two heads, it can- 
flot, I submit, possibly fulfil the purpose for which alone 
we need an infallible guide ; and we may just as well be 
without any other teacher than the fallible judgment 
of ourselves and others. 



You are aware, Leonard, that some foolish persona 
have left the Church of England for that of Rome, 
because our Church, taken by herself^ does not claim 
infallibility. You do not, I prraume, mean to justify 
such folly, or to pretend that a guide which professes 
infallibility is therefore infallible ; for you might as 
reasonably maintain that a man who professes to be 
a qualified medical practitioner has, therefore, received 
a diploma from the College of Physicians. 



You do me no more than justice. Throughout the 
whole of this argument it is material to mark the 
distinction between a ' sign ' and a ' proof,' We are 
looking now, not for proofe of infellibility, but for 
signs of it. A quack, no doubt, may profess to be a 
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regular pbyBician, but Burely no regular physician who 
wishes to exercise his axt for the benefit of others 
would conceal his diploma — his only lawful title to 
public confidence. Similarly, a guide which has 
received a direct commission from Crod to teach men 
truth, and to guard them from error, could not possibly 
conceal such a Divine commission, or abstain from 
openly proclaiming it. For anything that I am now 
supposed to know, ^ere may be several guides claim- 
ing infallibility. My point is not, of course, that all 
these guides will be in&Ilible, but that inasmuch as 
the profession of infallibility is a sign of infallibility, 
the true guide must be sought for amongst those which 
make the profession. 



Are you quite right here, Leonard ? May not the 
infallible guide be silent as to its own Divine coramis- 
flion, and rest its claim on the certificate of some other 
palpably infallible authority? For instance, many 
persons believe that a formal decree of a General 
Council of the Church is infallible, and yet the decree 
does not necessarily declare its own infallibility. 

LEOMABD 
Xo doubL But those who hold that a decree of the 
Church is infallible do so obviously because they 
believe in the infallibility of the Church ; and there- 
fore in the case which you put, it is to the Church 
rather than to the decree that we should apply the 
test of our first sign, and ask whether the Church 
umnistakably claims infallibility. 
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I have, perhaps, given a bad illustration of my 
meaning. The Bible will, of course, come before us as 
one of the alleged infallible guides. There are some 
persons who say that the Bible exhibits our first sign ; 
in other words, professes infallibility. Well, that ques- 
tion will have to be considered under your proposed 
method of inquiry. There are Bome, moreover, who 
maintain that the authority of tiie Bible rests upon the 
attestation of an infallible Church ; and this position 
also will have to be considered as a part of the case in 
favour of the claims of any Church to our allegiance. 
But there are some who, whilst they admit that the 
Bible does not plainly assert its own infallibility, and 
distinctly deny ttie infallible authority of all Churches 
whatever, maintain that the infallibility of Scripture 
is attested by the declarations of Our Lord Himself. 
Would not the wording of your first sign, viz. that the 
infallible guide must plainly profess infellibility, ex- 
clude evidence of the attestation of the Bible by Our 
Lord? 

LEONABD 

Any attempt, depend upon it, to make Our Lord the 
attesting witness of the in&llibility of Scripture will, 
when &irly examined, turn out to be a flagrant speci- 
men of what in logic is called ' a vicious circle.' But 
in order not to waste too much time in discussing 
preliminaries, and with a view of admitting all you 
may wish to urge on behalf of the Bible, I will enlarge 
the terms of my first sign, bo as to take in your 
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euggestion. The second Eign will not, I apprehend, 
give rise to any discussion. We shall, I suppose, all 
agree that a religious guide which cannot both declare 
truth, and explain what is doubtful in it« own declara- 
tions, must &il to satisfy the purpose for which an 
infallible religious guide is required. The two signs, 
therefore, by which we are to teat the pretensions of 
different guides will be as follows : — 

1. The true guide must either plainly and unmis- 
takably profess infallibility, or must have its infallible 
character distinctly attested by an authority which 
plainly profesaes infallibility. 

2. The true guide must be not only capable of de- 
claring dogma, but must be accessible or available as a 
referee for the purpose of interpreting whatever may be 
ambiguous in its own declarations, and of pronouncing 
upon any doubts which may from time to time arise 
as to what is, or is not, essential dogmatic truth. 

We may now proceed to apply the test of these signs 
to the several guides which are said to deserve our 
implicit submission, and which may fairly be taken to 
be three : 1, the Bible ' ; 2, the Universal Catholic 
Church as defined by the Greek Church, and the 
Anglo-Catholic section of our own ; 3, the Church of 
Borne. Let us take them in theit order ; and perhaps, 
Conway, you will undertake to show how far the Bible 
satiafiea the reciuirements of our first sign. 

' HentioD ma made b; Lsonaid of some books (not here eDtunenUAd) 
on bdialf of which in&UibiliCy hw been claimed — the Koran aod tha 
Tedas, for iiutanee. I am enabled, howerer, to omit any special reference 
to these books, becanse the following argument in its main chaiftcteristics 
■ppliet, mulalii nmlandU, to «ll the socted vritinga of antiqnitj', just 
M suongly a« to tbe Bible.— C. M. 
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The cause which you aesigti to me is, I suppose, the 
Protestant view of the Bible — a view more difficult to 
maintaiu at starting than that taken of it by High 
Ghurchmeu. Basil's argument in favour of the 
authority of Scripture is necessarily subordinate to 
his argument in favour of Church authority. But 
Protestants, to whom the idea of an infallible Church 
is odious, must adopt another line. My argument, then, 
is twofold — thanks to Leonard, who has allowed me to 
have two strings to my bow — and is borrowed entirely 
from the work of the present Bishop of Ely on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, a work which, like everything from 
the same quarter, indicates a singular combination of 
moderation and fairness with a zealous devotion to the 
teaching which (notwithstanding you, Basil,) I must 
still consider to be orthodox Anglicanism. The argu- 
ment is that the infallibility of Scripture is (1) attested 
by Oui- Lord, and (2) affirmed by itself. We will take 
each of these points in order. As to the first point, 
the following extract from the Bishop's book will best 
explain the nature of the argument : — 

As Scripture is determined by our Church to be the final 
appeal, and only infallible aalhority, concerning mstlers of 
faith aad practice, it becomes a subject of the deepest import- 
ance to determine wliat is Scripture and what is not; and, as 
this subject is so important, we naturally look for an autho- 
rity of the higbest kind to settle and determine it. We value, 
iudeod, the decisious of antiquity ; we respect the judgment 
of the primitive Church, But on the question, What ia the 
Word of God 7 we vrould, if possible, have an authority aa 
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infallible as die Word of God; and, if "we can have Huch 
aathority, 'n'e can be eatisfied with nothing less. 

Mow Bach an authority we believe that we possess, and 
that we possess it in this way : Christ Himself gave Hia own 
Divine sanction to the Jewish canon of the Old Testament, 
and He gave His own authority to His Apoatlea to write the 
New. If thla statement be once admitted, we have only to 
inrestigate historically what was the Jewish Canon, and what 
were the books writt«n by the Apostles. We need search no 
further ; we shall greatly confirm our iaith by the vritness of 
Fathers and Councils ; but if Christ has spoken, we need no 
other, as we can have no higher warrant. 

It will be Been from this passage that we shall have to 
consider, first, in what way it is supposed that the 
infallibility of our Old Testament canon rests upon 
the attestation of Our Lord. 

ISONABD 
I feel strongly tempted to take a preliminary objec- 
tion here, which, if admitted, as I think it deserves to 
be, would be fatal to the continuation of this part of 
the argument. But as I have conceded to Conway the 
privilege of having, as he says, two strings to his bow, 
I will waive my objection /tw the present, only observ- 
ing that the attestation of Our Lord is appealed to, not 
as a siffn of the infallibility of Scripture, but as &proof 
of it. Let us then inquire, if it must be ao, how the 
Bishop of Ely supposes that Christ has attested the 
in&llihility of our canon of the Old Testament, 

CONWAY 

My first step will be to ask whether , jpR are pre-^ 

pared to admit that when Christ referred to the 
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Scriptures He had in His mind the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures — that is to say, our canon of the Old 
Testament — rather than that which is recognised by 
the Church of Borne, viz., the Septuagint, including 
our Apocrypha. If you concede this point — which is, I 
admit, not free from difficulty — the argument viU 
be materially shortened. 



You are asking here for a very great concession. 
The Bishop himself says : * The New Testament writers, 
even Our Lord Himself, appear often to dte from the 
Septuagint.' St. Matthew's Crospel exhibits quotations 
&om both versions, and in St. John's Gospel the quota- 
tions seem to be almost always made from the Septua- 
gint. In any case you are asking for a concession 
which scarcely comes within the conditions imposed 
by Leonard ; for the question whether we or Bomao 
Catholics have adopted the right canon of the Old 
Testament, is one upon which, apart from Ghurdi 
teaching, unlearned persons can have no other guide 
but the conflicting judgments of critics and scholars. 
This is one of the evils of allowing ourselves to be 
drawn away from the consideration of palpable signs, 
to that of questionable proofs, and difficult intellectual 
problems. However, I am ready to concede the point, 
and to assume that it was the Hebrew canon which Our 
Lord had in His mind whenever he referred to the 
Scriptures. Kow let us see what you can make of 
these great concessions. 
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You ehotdd rather tuk what the good Bishop makes 
of them, for I am following hmnhly in his footsteps. 
He insists that Our Lord frequently quotes from various 
books of the Old Testament; and he argues, that 
though there are some books which are never referred 
to by either our Lord or His Apostles, yet that ' by 
quoting, referring to, and arguing from the Old Testa- 
ment as it was then received by the Jews, Our Lord 
stamps with His own supreme authority the Jewish 
canon of the Old Testament Scriptures.' The Bishop 
then observes that Our Lord bids the Jews ' search the 
Scriptures,' adding, 'they are they which testiiy of 
me ; ' and that He constantly appeals to the Scriptures 
BS well-known and universally received books amongst 
the Jews, quoting them as ' It is written,' or asking 
concerning them, ' How readmit thou ? ' This appears 
to me to be a complete summary of all that the Bishop 
says as to the direct attestation of the Old Testament 
by Our Lord. His aigument is perhaps a little con- 
fused by reference to certain passages in St. PaiU's 
epistles, which I omit, partly because we are now 
engaged with the allied attestation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Our Lord Himself, and partly because we 
shall have to speak of the testimony of Uie Apostles 
when we come to the seoond branch of our inquiry, 
viz., the alleged profession of in&Uibility by the Bible 
itself 
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You are quite right to exclude from the ai^ument 
iit present any quotations from St. Paul's epistlfes,' not 
only because they are irrelevant, but for another very 
important reason. We are willing, for the sake of 
argument, to admit that when Christ referred to the 
Scriptures, He meant the Hebrew canon ; hut we can- 
not possibly make the same admission with regard to 
the Apostles generally, or St. Paul in particular. The 
Bishop holds that St. Paul was undoubtedly the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and yet the author of 
that epistle— an epistle expressly addressed to Jews-^ 
never quotes from the Hebrew version, but only from 
the Septuagint. As to the passages on which the 
bishop reliea, they seem to prove nothing but the 
inciirable weakness of his case. The fitct that Christ 
quoted ceriain books of the Old Testament does not 
show thai. He regarded even those books as being 
infallible. It might as well be said that we High 
Churchmen consider the Early Fathers to be infallible 
because we quote their opinions and statements with 
the greatest reverence. St. Jude, moreover, quotes 
from the book of Enoch, and St. Paul quotes from 
Pagan poets. Many scholars, moreover, maintain — not 
without reason, aa it seems to me — that the quotations of 
Our Lord were not limited to the Old Testament. All that 
follows the introductory words of Luke xi. 49 is believed 
to be a quotation from a lost book called ''H Xo4>(a rov 
©eoi),' ' the wisdom of God,' a supposition which makes 
perfectly intelligible some very obacure passages in the 
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OoBpels of St. Luke and St. Matthew, Neither can 
the expressions, * It is written,' and ' Search the Scrip- 
turea,' be accepted as proving that the Old Testament 
was in Christ's judgment infallible. Putting out of 
the question that the last passage is, as the Bishop 
admits, a faulty translation, Dr. Colenso, and all those 
who, whilst distinctly denying the infallibility of 
the Bible, admit that the word of God is in the 
Bible, have often said far more than t^ia. It cannot 
therefore he fairly inferred from the pass^es quoted 
by the Bishop, that Our Lord has plainly and unmis- 
takably attested the infallibility of our canon of the; 
Old Teatament. Indeed it would be difficult to 
imagine a shallower foundation for so portentous a 
Buperstruoture. 



I not only entirely concur with Basil, but I go> 
greatly beyond him. Our Lord indeed invariably 
spoke of the Old Testament Scriptures with respect, 
but it is impossible to ignore the diflBculty of recon- 
ciling His language with the supposition that He 
believed in their infallibility. The fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew alone is sufficient to indicate what ia 
passing through my mind. In that chapter Christ 
refers over and over again to the Scriptures in these 
words ; ♦ Ye have heard that it hath been said by 
them of old time ' — a form of exprcMion which certainly 
does not seem to import that He conceived Himself ta 
be referring to the word of Almighty Ckid. Nor iq 
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this all. He refers to commands which are distinctly 
given in the Old Testament — commands relating not 
to ceremonial observancee, hut to matters of plain 
morality — only for the purpose of simunarily and 
peremptorily repealing them. Thus, ' Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old time thou shalt 
not forswear tbyaelf, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths. But I say unto you, Swear not at all.' 
' Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you. That 
ye resist not evil.' ' Ye have heard that it hath been 
said. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies.' 'It 
hath been said. Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement ; hut I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery; and whosoever shall many her that is 
divorced conmiitteth adultery.' The whole of this 
last passage, when contrasted with Deuteronomy xxiv. 
1, 2, is the more remarkable, because on another 
occasion Our Lord seems anxious to find some plausible 
excuse for the Mosaic institutes regarding marriage ; 
for he says, ' Moaes,' not Almighty Giod, ' because of 
the hardness of yotir hearts,' allowed fecilities for 
divorce, but nevertheless these facilities did authorise 
adultery. It is plainly impossible to reconcile the 
language of Our Lord on this subject with the suppo- 
sition that He concurred with the Deuteronomiat in 
tegarding the Mosaic institutes as divinely inspired. 
Such a supposition would involve the belief that. 
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according to the testimony of ChriBt Himseli^ Almighty 
God had, from consideratioBS of expediency, Banctioned 
the habitual practice of adultery. Our Lord could 
only have meant to impress his hearers with the belief 
that Moses, in granting the indulgence in question, had 
misapprehended the strictness of the Divine intentions; 
and if this is so, what becomes of the infallibility of 
the numerous passages in Deuteronomy which repre- 
sent the Mosaic institutes as having been included 
in the words which Moses ' spake unto all Israel, 
accordmg unto all that the Lord had gwen him in 
comTnandment unto them ' ? I must, therefore, con- 
clude, with Basil, that Conway has failed to prove that 
the infallibility of our canon of the Old Testament has 
been plainly and unmistakably attested by Our Lord. 
Let us now ask in what way it is considered that Our 
Lord has attested the infallibility of the New Testa- 
ment. 

CONWAT 
The Divine sanction given by Christ to the New 
Testament is thus shown by the Bishop of Ely — 

Christ [be saye] gave His own authority to His Apostles 
to write the New Teetament. If this statement be once ad- 
mitted, we have only to investigate what were the books 
written by the Aposdea. We need search no fiirther. .... 
We have simply to determine the genuineness of the writings 
which profess to be Apostolical, and our labours will be 



I hardly know how to set about unravelling this' 
argument, which, to say the least, is a text for endless 
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controver^. We are first asked to concede that 
Christ miraculously endowed the Apostles to write the 
New Testament — a conceseiou which it is impossible for 
a ProteBtant to make without assuming the point to ba 
proved; for how can he get at his belief in the Divine 
authority of Christ but from the infallible teaching of 
the New Testament ? Passiog over, however, this fatal 
flaw, I am quite ready to admit Christ's promise to 
inspire His Apostles, and the sufficiency of that promise ; 
but I fail to see how this admission can help to prove 
that the New Testament rest« upon an infallible basis. 
The argument, in fact, as the Bishop allows, resolves 
itself into this : 'The New Testament canon is infiil- 
lible, if the whole of it was written by the Apostles.' 
But where is the infallible assurance that it was all 
written by the Apostles? It cannot, of course, be pre- 
tended that Christ has supplied this assurance. The 
. Church indeed offers to do so ; but the Bishop, agreeing 
in this with Protestants generally, expressly declines 
to accept the Church as an authority, and consents 
only to receive her testimony as a witness. The 
Bishop, indeed, though rejecting the authority of the 
Church generally, might be willing to accept the 
authority of the creeds ; but the creeds assert nothing 
whatever, either as to what constitutes Scripture, or as 
to its infiilUbility — a fact, by the way, which seems 
'irreconcilable with the idea that the early Church 
took the Protestant view of the Bible — viz. that it is 
the sole teat of true dogma. The Infallible basis, 
* therefore, for the New Testament has disappeared, and 
in Jieu thereof we are referred to the guidance of 
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fallible opinion for an answer to the question, Did 
the Apostles write the vhole of the New Testament ? 
Perhaps some persons may suppose that this question 
is a very simple one, about which all fair-minded men 
are agreed; but the reverse is notoriously the truth. 
If there is one point more than another with regard to 
which we stand in need of uifiillible guidance, it is this 
very question as to the Apostolicity of the New Testa- 
ment canon — a matter which, more than any other in 
the whole range of theological inquiry, has taxed to 
the utmost the learning and ingenuity of Biblical 
scholars and critics, without producing anything like 
^reement among them. Indeed it would not be too 
much to say, that — apart from those who accept the 
authority of the Church as couclusive — by far the 
ablest and most impartial of our Biblical critics agree 
in maintAining that, whilst some parte of the New 
Testament are only doubtfully Apostolic, some are un- 
questionably not Apostolic. 



Basil's position is, in my opinion, impregnable. If 
Protestants are not at liberty to avail themselves of 
Our Lord's attestation of the New Testament canon, 
until they have first proved its Apostolicity, their posi- 
tion is not a hopeful one. As soon as we open the 
New Testament, we find ourselves face to face with 
a somewhat formidable difficulty, for we there se6 
three books — viz. the second and third Gospels, and tJie 
book of Acta- — which have been always attributed 
by the Church to writers who wore not Apostles, viz. 
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St. Mark and St. Luke. We have indeed, as the Bishop 
tells us, ' been informed ' that the second Gospel was 
dictated by St. Peter, and that the third Gospel -was 
dictated by St. Paul ; but whilst it is not pretended 
that St. Paul dictated the Acts, it is certain that the 
whole statement, especially in so fai as the writings of 
St. Mark are concerned, rests upon the vagoest and 
flimEdest traditions — upon evidence, in feet, which the 
Bishop would reject with contempt if brought forward 
in support of any of the distinctive practices of the 
Church of Rome. It is certain, moreover, that, whilst 
no&ing like a recognised New Testament canon ex- 
isted before the end of the second century, the first 
canon materially differed firom ours ; and the canon as 
acknowledged by us was not universally accepted until 
after the middle of the fourth century. It is, moreover, 
certain that some of the ablest among modem Biblical 
critics ^^ee in the following conclusions, viz. that no 
parts of the New Testament can be safely taken to be 
Apostolic but the Revelations, almost all the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and perhaps the first Epistle of Peter. 
The insufficiency of the evidence in fevour of the 
Apostolicity of the second and third Gospels and the 
book of Acta has been already noticed. As to the first 
Gospel, it has always been doubted whether it can be 
regarded as an exact counterpart of the original Hebrew 
narrative of St. Matthew, now hopelessly lost; and with 
r^;ard to the fourth Gospel, the Epistle to Uie Hebrews, 
the Epistle to the Ephesiaos, the second Eputle of 
St. Peter, and the Catholic Epistles of John, James, and 
Jude, it has been confidently maintained that none of 
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them are Apostolic ; and thiB opinion is supported \i^ 
arguments which — bo far ae I know — ^have never heen 
satisfactorily disposed of by any Protestant writer. 



It would not be difficult to show, from the Bishop's 
own history of the New Testament canon, how all but 
impossible it would be to find an iniallihle basis for 
our present canon, if the authority of the Church is not 
to be accepted as such. Eusebius, who flourished about 
the beginning of the fourth century, and who is justly 
described by the Biahop as ' a most learned and accu- 
rate inquirer,' gives, he continues to say, ' a catalogue 
of books exactly corresponding with our own, except 
that he speaks of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John as generally received, yet 
doubted of by some.' Let us, by way of illustration, 
take &om this list of doubted books the second Epistle 
of St Peter, and see how far ecclesiastical antiquity is 
in favour of its Apostolicity. Eusebius, writing ss late, 
be it remembered, as the fourth century, says of it- 
One Epistle of Peter, called bis first, is imiversally recraved. 
This, the elders of ancient times have quoted in their writinga 
as undoubtedly authentic But that called the Second Epistle, 
we have been informed, has not been received into the canon. 
NeverthelesH, appearing to many vsejvl, it hat heen carefidly 
studied with other Scriptures — 

the very words almost in which our Church speaks of 
the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, Again, 
JGusebius, when speaking of the works of Clement of 
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Alexandria, who flourished about the commencement 
of the third century, says : — 

In hia Outlines, to speak briefly, he (Clement) girea coa- 
dse explanations of all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting 
those which are contradicted: I mean the Epiatle of Jude, 
and the other Catholic Epistles, and the Epiatle of Barnabas, 
and the so-called Revelation of Peter, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

This pasE^e wounds several birds with one stone. It 
shows what EusebiuB, as well as Clement, thought of the 
undoubted Apostolicity of 2 Peter, to say nothing of the 
Catholic Epistles generally, and some other books be- 
(ddes. The Bishop aays, indeed, that Origen (who lived 
in the first half of the third century) ' gives a catalogue 
exactly corresponding with our present canon ; ' but on 
referring to the authority for this statement, we find 
the following note : — 

la Origen's seventh homily on the Book of Joshua, if we 
mat/ trust the Latin translation of Sajinus, in which alone it 
ea:ists, he enumerates all the books which we now have. 



But it is notorious that scholars do not trust the Latin 
translations of Rufinus, who, in many cases which can 
be tested by reference to the originals, is known tA 
have taken unwarrantable liberties with his text. In 
this case, we have the leas reason for trusting him, be- 
cause we have trustworthy evidence from other sources 
of Origen's opinions. Dy. Davidson, in his ' Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament,' observes : — 

Origoi, in hia Commentary on John, styles Peter's first 
■* the Catholic Epistle;' but he does not so name the second. 
lEueebiuB has also given an extract, in which Origen says : 
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' Petet haa left one epUtle imiversally acknowledged ; perhaps, 
also, a second, fot it ia ^oabted.' . . . Hilaty of Poitieni, wbo 
followed Origen closely, and adopted Hia canon, has not used 
the epistle. 

But if we tvim from the writers of the third and 
foiorth centurieB to the works of the orthodox Primitive 
Fathers, we shall fail to iind aay trace of the recognition 
hy them of the Apostolicity of 2 Peter. The old Syriac 
version of the New Testament did not contain it, and 
the Syrian Chtirch generally rejected it. The Bishop 
himself has been unable to point out any undoubted 
reference to this Epistle in the writings of Polyearp, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneeus, 
TheophiluB of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, SionysiuB of Alexandria, Cyprian, and Methodius ; 
nor has he shown that before the fourth century any 
person of authority has recognised as undoubted the 
title of 2 Peter to a place in the canon. It is not a 
little extraordinary, moreover — as showing the uncer- 
tainty which for some centuries surrounded the whole 
Bubject— that the Council of Laodictea (a j). 368), which 
canonises 2 Peter as well as the CathoUc Epistles 
generally, leaves out of its canon the Book of Revela- 
tions ; and St. Jerom, who flourished after the date of 
the Council of Laodicsea, and who, as the Bishop truly 
says, gives the same list of books as our canon, ob- 
serves ; ' Simon Peter wrote two Epistles which are 
i^led Catholic, (Ae eecoTid 0/ which inost periona deny 
to be hie, on account of its disagreement in style with 
the first,' — and this as late as the end of the fourth cen- 
-tury. A similar argument might be urged wiUi regard to 
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other boobs in the New Testament, but for the purposed 
of onr present inquity one case is aa good as a dozen. 



All this, I must admit, staggers me not a little. Of 
course if the claims of the New Testament to Apoeto- 
licity, instead of resting upon direct and obvious 
inference from undoubted facts, rest upon nothing but 
the conflicting judgments of fallible men on the 
numerous and complicated qoestions of which you 
have only suggested a few ; if, moreover, Protestants 
must decide all these intricate questions for them- 
selves, in the orthodox sense, before they can be entitled 
to appeal to the authority of Christ at all, the as- 
sertion that the infallibility of the New Testament 
canon is plainly and palpably attested by Our Lord, 
becomes, in the mouth of a Protestant, a mere sense- 
less mystification. But what can the Bishop mean 
when he says : — 

Now, aa regsrds the New Testament, it is infinitely more 
important to be assared that a book was written by St. John 
or St Paul than to know that one was written by Ckbot or 
Cicero ; and accordingly God, in His providence, has afforded 
us far more abundant evidence concerning the gmwTieness of 
the different books of the New Testament than con be fomtd 
COTUiermng any other writings of anliguity. 

LEONABD 

Reverence for what is considered to be orthodox 
dogma not tm&equently leads the most conscientious 
theologians to exult in the eufSciency of arguments 
and evidence which if called to the support of latitup 
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dinarian opinions would be rejected wifh Bcom. In- 
deed, I have occasionally observed that a man who 
denies an essential doctrine of Christianity is not 
regarded by orthodox divines more unfavourably than 
a man who merely denies the force of some flimsy 
ai^ument l^ which' the doctrine in question is con- 
ventionally supported. I shall never foi^et the black 
looks which I once drew down upon myself for stating 
that the infallibility of Scripture could not, in my 
opinion, be inferred from the text, 'Thy word is a 
lantern unto my feet, and a light unto my paths,' and 
that the curse denounced by the writer of the Book of 
Sevelations against all who shotdd either take away 
from, or add to, ' the words of the book of this pro- 
phecy,' could not possibly have been intended to refer 
to our canon of the Old and New Testament. Without 
doubt noany pioue readers of the Bishop's book will be 
disposed to edify themselves and others by the reflection 
that the Apoatolieity of every part of the New Testa- 
ment is more certain than Virgil's authorship of the 
^neid ; but I am persuaded that the Bishop is too 
good a scholar, and too fair a man, deliberately to 
maintain this proposition, or to affirm that the evidence 
in favour of the Apostolicity of 2 Peter is 'far more 
abundant,' by which he must mean — if he means any- 
thing to the purpose — ' far more convincing' than the 
evidence in favour of a proposition which, so far as I 
know, has never been contested by any human being, 
viz., that the treatise 'De Oj^w' was written by Cicero, 
Now, however, that Conway's case has broken down upon 
the merits — ^now that the infallible basis of the New 
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TeBtament turns out to be a fallible basis after all — 
s meie matter of private judgment on a vast mass of 
curious and intricate questions — the time has, I thinks 
come when I may be permitted to press the objection, 
which, as I have already intimated, is, in my opinion, 
fatal to Conway's whole argument. Basil has already 
anticipated the principle of my objection in his obser- 
vations on that part of the case which relates to the 
New Testament. But the objection applies to the 
whole course of Conway's argument, both as regards 
the Old and the New Testaments. The argument is, in 
fact, irom beginning throughout, a flagrant specimen of 
what logicians call a vicious circle. If we ask, Why are 
we to believe in the infallibility of the Bible ? we are 
told, ' The Bible is infaUible, because Christ has 
said so, and Christ is Divine.' When, however, we 
ask. Why are we to believe that Christ is Divine ? we 
are told, 'Christ is Divine, because the Bible has 
said so, and the Bible is in&llible.' If these two 
argmnents are studied side by side, it will be seen 
that they leave us without any admitted basis for 
either the Infallibility of the Bible or the divinity 
of Christ. — Some theologians, indeed, feeling the 
pressure of this dilemma, are venturesome enough 
to maintain' that the divinity of Christ can be proved 
without calling in the aid of inspiration at all. But 
if we look at the Evangelical narratives apart from 
their claims to inspiration — if we regard them as mere 
human compositions, liable to be as unceremoniously 

■ See 'Aids to Faith ; ' theBlshopof Cork's 'Essay on tliB Evideoces 
)>f Christianity,' p. It- 
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handled as any ordinary memoira of antiquity — what do 
we see ? A mass of discordant recordB, of very douht- 
ful authorship ; bearing about them unmistakable signa 
of having been patched and supplemented by nobody 
knows who ; put together 2,000 years ago, in a singularly 
credulous age, by men who, whatever their virtues may 
have been, belonged apparently to the more simple 
{md illiterate portion of the people ; and abounding in 
marvels which may possibly in some cases be reported 
by eye-witnesses, but which, for the most part, rest 
confessedly upon mere hearsay — upon such evidence, 
that is to say, as would not be accepted in a court of 
justice in proof of the most ordinary statement. 
Such are the documents which — ^upon the supposition 
in question—'We are required to accept, without any 
snpematujal guarantee, as sufficient to prove conclu- 
sively the most astounding assertion that is to be met 
with in the history of the world. Frankly, I am at a 
loss to conceive how the proof can be conducted. The 
dogmatic statements in the first chapter of the fourth 
Gospel lose all their value when stripped of their 
claim to be regarded as the words of the Holy Ghost. 
If we put inspiration out of the question, and throw 
ourselves upon the ordinary tests of historical credibility, 
the main support of the doctrine of Our Lord's divinity, 
viz. the whole atory of the annunciation and the mira- 
culous conception, must be given up. The miracles, it 
may be said, or at least some of them — the resurrection, 
for instance — may be proved by ordinary historical evi- 
dence ; but even if this were conceded, miracles by them- 
selves can no more prove the absolute divinity of Christ 
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than they can prove the divinity of Mosea and Elijah.' 
Nor can we rely on tiie comhined inflnence of miracles 
and Christ's own declarations of Himself; for, putting 
out of the question Christ's formal repudiation, on 
more occasions than one, of His equality with God ; 
those highly apocryphal passages from which it has 
occasionally been inferred that He distinctly claims 
such equality, lose all their value as soon as their 
verbal accuracy, instead of being attested by the Holy 
6host, is left to depend upon the mere impressions, or 
hearsay reports, of lallible and very ignorant men. 
But, Conway, as neither you nor Basil would undertake 
to defend this position, and as it lies out of the direct 
line of our inquiries, I will only further remark, that 
those by whom it is maintained are at least bound to 
specify with the utmost ja-eeision what those statements 
are in the Evangelical records, which, when ju<^ed by 
mere human sta.ndards, and stripped of eveiy pretence 
to a Divine origin, are considered to be sufficient to 
prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Jesus Christ, 
a m ^i" unquestionably bom of a woman, was not only 
conceived of her by the Holy Ghost, but was moreover 
the eternal God Himself. — Betuming, however, from 
this digression to our main argument, it would appear 
that Conway has failed to make good his first point, 
viz. that the infallibility of the Bible is plainly and 
palpably attested by Our Lord ; and it now therefore 
remains for him — in accordance with the requirements 
of our first sign — to show that our canon of Scripture 
plainly and palpably professes infallibility. 

' Ab to the evidential Ttdne of miraclea, see 
Sth Dialogue.— CM. 
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COKWAT 

This part of the case restfi, I must frankly admit, 
apoQ a very Bha,llow foundation. Of the passages 
quoted by the Bishop of Ely from the Bible, as affirming 
the perfection and sufficiency of our canon, he candidly 
admits that they only ' appear ' to do ao, the word ' ap- 
pear ' being printed by him in italics. ' The following,' 
says he, ' are amongst the texts commonly alleged :' — 

' Ye shall not add to the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish aught from iL* — Deut. iv. 2. 

' The law of the Lord is perfect, conrertdng the sodI.'-— 

PS4LK HIT. 7, 

' Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.' — John 
V.39. 

' From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation. . . . All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for oorrectioij, for instruction in righteousness,' &c. 
— 2 Timothy iii. 15-17. 

I give these passE^es as quoted by the Bishop, although 
I am aware that some scholars look apon the last 
passage from Timothy as being both corrupt and badly 
translated ; and that it ought perhaps to be read, 
* every writing given by inspiration of God ia profit- 
able,' &c. &c. These are the only pE^sages cited by 
the Bishop as tending to support our present point. 
Some others, indeed, are referred to by him, not 
apparently for the purpose of showing that our canon 
aaserts its own infallibility, but for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of written records to oral 
traditions. 
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We Ehall Dot, Conway, depend upon it, suspect either 
you or the Bishop of regarding the passages which 
you have just quoted as proving that our canon of 
Scripture asserts its own in&llibility. Indeed the 
mere mention of such texts shows the utter hopeless- 
ness of the case. No one in his senses can, of course, 
suppose that the Deuteronomist in speaking of ' the 
word which I command you,' or the Psahniat iu 
speaking of • the law of the Lord,' were referring to 
our canon of Scripture at all. I have nothing to add 
to what I have already said in reference to the text, 
' Search the scriptures,' and with regard both to this 
text and the one quoted from 2 Timothy, it is 
unnecessary to observe that whilst the scriptures 
referred to in both cases are the Old Testament 
scriptures, there ia nothing in either passage, rightly 
rendered, which Dr. Coleoso would not be quite ready- 
to endorse. Let, moreover, the following consideration 
be home in mind. From the texts just quoted some 
persons have hastily concluded that the Bible asserts 
its own infallibility. Such persons must, therefore, 
consider that it was a part of Grod's purpose to make 
the Bible assert its own infallibility. K, however, 
God had entertained any such purpose, is it possible to 
eoQceive that the Bible would have come to ua, not 
only without an attested list of the books which 
constitute the Bible, but without a single passage in 
the Bible from beginning to end which the most 
strained ingenuity can twist into anything but an 
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attestation of the Old Teetameiit. Even humanly 
speaking, how easy it would have been for St. John, 
the laet of the Apostlea, to leave us a catalogue of the 
books composing the infallible Word of God. To one 
who, whilst denying the infallible authority of all 
Churches, recognizes the need of an infallibly attested 
canon of Scripture, these considerations must suggest 
grave difficultieB. 



YoTi are quite right in supposing that the Bishop 
does not attach much importance to the passages above 
referred to. In fact, he seems to regard them very much 
as you do. He says of them : — 

These paaeages appear to prove the perfection and auffi- 
ciency of tbe ScriptuTeB. But it is ai^ed against this in- 
ference, that with regard to the firat two passages (from 
Deuteronomy and iLe Psalms), they epeak of Glod'e command- 
ment and God'a law, whether written or unwritten. The 
third passage may be, and very likely ought to be, translated, 
' Ye search tbe Scriptures.' And all the passages relate to 
the Old Testament, not to the New ; for neither could the JewB 
search the New Testament Scriptures, jieither could Timothy 
have learned tbe New Tentament trpia his childhood, ,aince 
none of the books of the New Testament were then written. 
If, Uierefore, these passagea prove the sufficiency of Scripture, 
they prove that the Old Testament was gufficient without the 
New, and therefore prove too much. 



We have then, I think, bow exhausted all Conway's 
resources ; and w© must conclude that our present 
canon of Scripture does not exhibit the first of the 
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two signs which, we agreed, must Decessarily charac- 
terize an infallible guide to religious truth ; that is to 
say, it does not plainly and unmistakably profess iu- 
fallibiiity, neither is its infellible character plainly 
and palpably attested by any infallible authority. 
Of course, in dealing with the Protestant view of 
Scripture, I put the alleged jitteslation of the Bible 
by an infallible Church out of the question ; because 
that branch of the subject belongs to what Basil may 
have to urge on behalf of the -daims of his Church to 
be regarded as the infallible guide far which we are 
seeking ; and perhaps, Basil, we may aow proceed to 
try the claims of your Church by the test of our two 



Wait one moment. Conway's client, it is plain, does 
not satisfy the conditions of our lirst sign ; but before 
taking leave of the subject, I am anxious to say that, 
even if the Bible had plainly asserted its own in- 
fallibility, it would still fail to satisty the conditions 
of our second sign. The High Churchman really 
finds in Scriptiue the comfort and support of an 
infallible guide, because he knows that he has at his 
elbow a friend who can infallibly expound its mean- 
ing. But I am at a loss to conceive what special 
comfort a reasonable Protestant can derive from his 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible. To bi'in it can 
be nothing but a collection of documenta of which the 
meaning miist be extracted by his own unassisted 
reason, or by his reason supplemented by the judgment 
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of men ae ialllble a^ himself. Even if the Bible is 
infallible, his interpretation of it is not, and, what he 
follows is hia interpretation. In no case can a stream 
rise higher than \t» source ; and as a Protestant cannot 
claim for his dogmatic system a more secure basis 
than a fallible interpretation of the Bible, it follows 
that no form of Frotestantism can hare any other 
than a lallible foundation. This conclusion is so 
obvious that we can have no difficulty in accoimting 
for the amazing profusion of dogmatic systems which 
have been evolved by Proteatants out of the infalUble 
pages of Scripture — Ultra-CalviniBm and Ultra-Armi- 
nianism, Fsedohaptism and Anabaptism, Episcopalian- 
ism and Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, Swedenbor- 
gianism, Socinianism, Quakerism, the savage creed of the 
Covenanters, the mysticism of the Jumpers, the religion 
of King Theodore, the Taepingism of China, and the 
sti-ange jumble of incongruotis absurdities which in 
certain parts of New Zealand passes for Christianity. 
These, and many more sects and religionists, might 
be cited to show how hopeless it is to expect that a 
document like the Bible can answer the purpose of an 
infallible guide, so long as its lessons are nothing 
but a reflection of the peculiar idiosyncrasies which 
spring from the endless varieties of human intellect, 
character, and training. Whilst, therefore, our canon 
of Scripture does not satisfy our first sign— does not, 
that is to say, plainly profess infallibility, it does not, 
so long as it remains in Protestant hands, satisfy the 
requirements of our second sign either ; for, instead of 
being an available referee to decide dogmatic doubts. 
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it is eternally Buggeeting matters of doubt, which, in 
the absence of any recognized covirt of final appeal, 
must prove an inexhaustible source of division and 
controversy. So far then, Leonard, I am at one with 
you ; and I am now ready, on behalf of both the Greek 
and the Anglo-Catholic Churches, to step into the wit- 
ness-box, with the view of supporting the claim of the 
Catholic Chtirch of Christ to be regarded as the in- 
fallible guide which God has expressly conunissioned 
to lead us into all truth, and to guard us from all error. 
At this point a BummoEs to dress for dinner put an 
end to OUT debate, which, however, we agreed to 
resume in the course of the evening. 
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I am quite conscious of what you are all eipecting 
from me ; but perhaps Leonard will first let us know 
exactly how we stand. 

LEONAED 

With all my heart. Our discussion of this morning 
originated, you will remember, in what was considered 
to be a very rash assertion of mine, viz., that certain 
propositions, which are avowedly held by all Episco- 
palian Churches and orthodox Protestant sects, lead, 
by direct logical inference, to Eome. The proposi- 
tions in question, borrowed from the sermon which 
we beard this afternoon, were thus stated : 1. ' Dogma 
is an essential part of true religion;' 2. 'None but 
those who believe certain dogmas can have any well- 
grounded hope of being accepted by God ; ' 3. ' God 
has given to man a guide, supematurally endowed 
with the power of infallibly declaring what is, and 
what is not, essential dogmatic truth.' We then 
started on our search for this infallible guide, having 
agreed that there are at least two easily recognizable 
signs by which such a guide must necessarily be 
characterized ; the first being — a plain and undoubted 
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profeasBOD of in&Ilibility, and the second being — ac- 
cessibility as a referee to decide all questions which 
may from time to time arise as to what ia, or is not, 
essential dogmatic truth. We then proceeded to try 
by the test of these signs the several guides on behalf 
of which infallibility has been claimed ; and, having 
begun with the Bible, we came to the conclusion that 
our canon of Scripture does not satisfy either of the tests 
in question. Basil then undertook to maintain the title 
of what he calls the Catholic Church of Christ to he 
regarded as the guide for which we are seekii^. At 
this point our discussion was interrupted, and there- 
fore we must consider Basil to be in possession of the 
chair. 



Well, Basil, I hope you will begin with a precise 
definition of the Catholic Church. I am disposed to 
agree with what Max said this afternoon as to the 
practical uselessness of the definitions given by most 
of the Eeformed Churches. His remarks, however, are 
justly applicable to other than the theologians of the 
Reformation. Indeed nothing can be more vague than 
the language of many of the Early Fathers on this 
subject. They seem to have considered that a certain 
sort of rhetorical verbiage would be safer, and less 
likely to provoke controversy, than clear definition and 
precision of phraae. 'Where Jesus Christ is, there is 
the Catholic Church.' 'The Church is composed of 
those called Christians, and is as the daughter of God.' 
' It is the synagogue of God, the paradise of God, a 
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visihle body everywhere preaching one cend the acume 
faith, one and the same way of salvatixyth.^ [By the 
way, I hope that BasiFs Church will correspond with 
this definition.] ' It is the congregation of Christian 
worshippere.' ' It is the body of Christ, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.' ' It is the mother of aH the 
children of God.' * It is the ark of Noah,' ' It is the 
New Jerusalem, the robe of Christ, the city oi the 
Great King, the field of God,' &c. &c. &c. 



There is, I admit, a vast deal of vague phraseotogy in 
the works of the Early Fathers on the subject of the 
Church. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence to 
show that primitive ChristianB never had the fainteet 
doubt as to what the Church was. It was considered to 
be 8 religious eociefj, of which the membent could be 
readily distinguished and identified by certain plain 
characteristics. They agreed in denominating their 
society the One Catholic Apostolic Church, and held 
that admission into it was by baptism alone. They 
confessed Jesus Christ to be the head of this society. 
They professed finith in the doctrines of Christ and His 
Apostles. They believed in the seven Sacraments, and 
in the objective presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
They acknowledged the existence amongst them of a 
hierarchy of biehops, priests, and deacons, possessinfj;, 
under the authority ofa commission miraculously trans- 
mitted to them by Christ and His Apostles, the ex- 
clusive right to administer in sacred things. They held 
that the One Catholic Church was infallible, that the 
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infallible power resided in General Councils composed 
of those members of the Church who were entitled to 
exercise within it episcopal functions, and that the 
infallible verdict of the Church was to be found in the 
decrees of such Councils. Together with this view 
of the signs which distinguished the members of the 
Catholic Church, the Fathers held that there might be 
any number of lo'anch Churches composed of members 
of the Catholic Church, provided that each of these 
Churches, though possessing it^ own staff of Apostoli- 
cally-ordained bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
exercising within its appointed district a spiritual 
jurisdiction with which no other branch Church could 
lawfully interfere, still recognised its subjection to the 
authority and discipline of the One Catholic Apostolic 
Church in General Council assembled. Thus the 
Churches of Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
Jtome, though all independent of one another, were all 
dependent upon, and essentially branches of, the One 
Catholic Apostolic Church, to the decisions of which 
they were the more ready to yield implicit obedience, 
because their right to be represented by their several 
Bishops in General Councils was universally admitted. 
Such then, I conceive, was undoubtedly the view 
taken by primitive Christians of the Catholic Church ; 
and such also is the view now taken of the same 
Church by Anglo-Catholics. We define the Catholic 
Church of Christ by the same signs as those which I 
have just enumerated. We acknowledge a branch of 
the Catholic Church whenever we see a particular 
Chiirch exhibiting the signs which I have described 
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as characteriBtic of branch Churches. We recc^nize 
the presence of those signs in the following Churches 
amongst others, viz. the fiusdan Church, the Greek 
Church, the Boman Church, and the Anglican Church ; 
and whilst we admit that each of them is a branch 
of the One Catholic Church, we believe that the 
decrees of any Council embracing the representatlTe 
Bishops of them all, would have an authority as 
undoubtedly infallible as the plain declarations of 
our Lord Himself. Of course, we do not ignore, or 
attempt to conceal, the insuperable obstacles to th& 
gathering of such a Council in the present distracted 
condition of Christendom. We acknowledge, with sor- 
row, that cdnce the great schism which separated the 
Eastern from the Western Churches, such a gathering 
has been practically impossible, and that the difficulty 
has been materially increased by the l^each in the 
unity of the Western Churches which followed the 
fiefonnation. Still, however, we believe that these 
grievous wounds will be healed, and that in God's own 
time the in&Uible voice of the Church will he heard 
speaking from the chamber in which the Bishops of all 
the now severed Chiurches will be gathered together in 
the name of Christ. Meanwhile, if we would know 
what the Church teaches, we must consult the General 
Councils, amounting to four, or at most to six, which 
preceded tiie fiital Eastern schism. The decrees of these 
Councils, the writings of the Fathers, as explanatory of 
the mind of the Church during the happy period of its 
united existence, and finally the Holy Scriptures as 
settled and interpreted by the same Church, are th& 
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charters of our &ith, by means of which the claimB of 
everyone to be regarded as an orthodox member of the 
One Catholic Apostolic Church should be tested. 
' Surely,' says Bishop Hall — 

Whoever willingly Bubgcribes to the word of God, si^ed 
in die everlagting monumentB of Scripture, to the ancieDt 
creeds, to the four general Councils, to die common consent of 
the Fathers for six hundred years after Christ, which we of 
the Beformed Church religiously profess to do, if he may err 
in fimsU pointa, yet he canDot be a heretic. Some particular 
Church may easily ofiend by imputing heresy to an unde- 
served opinion, whether perhaps true or highly erroneous ; 
but neither soul nor Church can greatly err while it treads 
in the steps of the most ancient and universaL 



I am really unable to eay whether the definition, or 
rather description, given by Basil of the Catholic Church 
is, or is not, in accordance with the writings of the 
orthodox Fathers. But, Basil, I must ask you how you 
can take it for granted that the Anglican Church comes 
within your definition of a branch Church. How, for 
instance, can it be said that a belief in the inblli- 
bility of General Councils is a sign by which the 
members of the English Church may be distinguished 
and identified? The 2lBt Article expressly declared 
that General Councils ' may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining to God.' Except the 
Ritualists, no party in our Church believes General 
Councils to be infallible. Some there are, no doubt, 
who regard such Councils as having a sort of divinely- 
derived power, not very clearly defined, of interpreting 
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Scripture ; but a majority of the Anglican bishops, a 
large majority of the clergy, and an overwhelming 
majority of the laity, have, ever since the origin of our 
Reformed Church, rejected altogether the claim of any 
General Council, as Buck, to be regarded as infallible, 
They have (whether rightly or not is immaterial) held 
— to quote the Bishop of Ely again — ' that Scripture is 
determined by our Church to be the final appeal and 
ordy infaUiile authorih/ concerning matters of faith 
and practice.' How, moreover, Basil, can you assert, in 
the teeth of our Articles, that the members of the 
Church of England share with the members of what 
you call the Catholic Church of Christ a belief in the 
seven Sacraments, and in the objective presence of our 
Lord in the Euchariat ? The facts are notoriously the 
other way. Neither can I admit that it has ever been 
considered necessary for English Churchmen to acknow- 
ledge the presence amongst them of a sacerdotal class, 
deriving its commission by unbroken descent from the 
Apostles. Whether our orders are or are not descended 
from the Apostles is not now the question, but whether 
a belief in the Apostolic succession has ever been con- 
sidered as a distinguishing sign of English churchman- 
ship. Xo doubt, many bishops and divines of the 
Church of England have believed in the ApostoHcity of 
their orders, and in the necessity of such orders to the 
character of a true priest. But this belief has been 
rejected by a far larger number of both clergy and 
laity. Anglican controversialists — Cranmer, Hooker, 
Chillingworth, for instance — have over and over again 
denied not only the purity of our orders, but the purity 
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of the source from which we profess to derive them, 
viz. the ordera of the Church of Rome. Hooker de- 
clares that deviations from the geoeial rule of ordisa- 
tioB, through episcopally ordained bishops, have con- 
stantly happened. Cranmer declared that ' the king's 
election alone, without ordination, sulHced to make a 
priest or a bishop.' Bishops and divines of that time 
vied with each other in discrediting the- doctrine of the 
Apostolical succession, and, finally, though all the 
Churches with which Basil claims communion acknow- 
ledge that the special grace conferred on the priesthood 
by orders is a sacramental grace, the 2dth Article of 
the Church of England distinctly denies that orders 
are a sacrament. Nor is this all. Even if it could be 
shown that a belief in the dogma of the Apostolical 
succession is essential to the orthodoxy of a member of 
the English Church, I cannot understand how Basil can 
entertain a hope that the time will come when our 
bishops will be admitted to take their seats in an 
(Ecumenical Council side by side with the bishops of 
the Russian, Greek, and Roman Churches ; for, though 
these Churches recognize the orders of one another, they 
none of them recognize the pretensions of Anglicans to 
any orders whatever. We call them branches of the 
Catholic Church, but they do not retmn the compliment. 
In fact, the claim of the Ritualists to Apostolical orders 
is officially admitted by no orthodox Church whatever, — 
not even by the Church of England herself. The 
general feeling of Christendom on the subject seems to 
be inextricably connected with the idea that whilst 
priests are only required for the purpose of performing 
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an act of sacrifice, the Church of Ecgland — notwith- 
standing Bitualistic proteatations to the contrary — 
has always rejected the sacrificial chatactei of the 
Eucharistic service. It does not, moreover, appear 
how the scruples of the several Churches on the subject 
of our orders can ever be removed. They cannot, of 
course, be expected to abandon an opinion which they 
all hold without the authority of a decree of a General 
Council. But how, on Basil's principles, could such a 
Council be convened ? For, whilst the properly 
ordained bishops of the Churches in question could 
not consent to meet in council persons who, in their 
opinion, are not ordained at all, Basil and his Mends 
hold that no council from which the Anglican bishops 
would be excluded could have the authority of a General 
Council. Upon Basil's principles, the world baa seen its 
last General Council, and the claim of Bitualiats to 
Apostolical orders must for ever remain without the 
sanction of an iniallible authority — discredited not only 
by historical and religious difBculties of the gravest 
bind, but by the disclaimer of a vast majority of English 
Churchmen, and by the scarcely concealed contempt of 
every Church which is admitted by Ritualists to be a 
true branch of the Church of Christ. 



Notwithstanding the vivacity of Conway's attack, I 
cannot consent to modify my definition, or to withdraw 
the claim of the Anglican Church to be regarded 
as a branch of the Catholic Apostolic Church. I 
freely admit that for many years the Church of 
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England, like a fevered patient in a fit of deliriura, 
has turned with frantic fiuy against her best friends 
and choicest blessings ; and, but for the mercifid pro- 
vidence of God, she would, no doubt, have cast behind 
her, as an unholy thing, the title by which alone she 
can claim a share in the sacraments of Our Lord. But 
the mad fit is passing away, and the patient, I con- 
fidently expect, will ere long be foimd ' clothed and in 
ber right mind.' Conway tells us that the Church of 
England has never formally committed herself to a 
belief in the infallibility of the first four Creneral 
Councils, or in the seven Sacraments, or in the doctrine 
of the Apostolical succession. I think that he is 
wrong on all points. The article which declares tiiat 
General Coimcils may err, when taken in connection 
with the language of our best and most learned divines 
on the subject of our first four Councils, has been often 
interpreted to refer only to the Councils called oecu- 
menical or general, which have been held at different 
times since the great Eastern schism ; and that this is 
the view taken by our Chmrch at the present time is 
abundantly proved by the declaration unanimously 
made by the bishops assembled in the recent Pan- 
Anglican Synod, who profess ' to maintain the fiiitii in 
its purity and integrity, as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, held by the Primitive Church, summed up in 
the creeds, and affirmed by undisputed General 
Councils ; " clearly meaning the first four General 
Councils. Here, then, you have the creeds, the first 
four General Councils, and the testimony of the 
Primitive Church placed on a par with the Holy 
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ScriptureB. This aynodical profeBsion then, we conceive, 
notwitfaetanding all that may be aaid to the contrary 
in the declarations of individual bishops, or in the 
articles and formularies of the national Establishment, 
commits the spiritual Church of England to those 
tenets which constituted the faith of the Catholic 
Church during the first six or seven centuries of her 
history. Lest you should auspect me of having con- 
trived this argument on the sudden, in order to meet 
the pressure of Conway's onslaught, let me refer you to 
an essay in the last volume of ' The Church and the 
World ' on ' Church Politics,' by the Rev. E. Blenkinsopp. 
He argues, and as it seems to me with justice, that the 
community which we designate the Anglican Church 
is, by the declaration of the Fan-Anglican Synod, com- 
mitted to all that the Church, up to the period of the 
last undisputed G-eneral Council, believed and taught, 
viz., " the seven Sacraments [including, of course, the 
Sacrament of Ordination], the Eucharistic sacrifice, with 
lights, vestments, and incense ; prayers for the dead, 
including a doctrine of purgatory, such as was taught 
by Clement of Alexandria ; the infallibility of General 
Councils," &c. &c &c. In this synodical manifesto, 
moreover, will be found a sufficient answer to another 
part of Conway's case against my pretensions on behalf 
of the Anglican Church. I do indeed admit that, owing 
to the manner in which we have for many years dese- 
crated the altars of G-od in our churches, and outraged 
the blessed person of Christ in the Eucharistic elementt, 
all the Catholic branches of the Church have turned 
with disgust from the claims which a few of ub have 
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persistently made to the privileges of an Apostolieally- 
ordained prieBthood. Even now there are, in certain 
quarters, especially amongst members of the Greek 
episcopate, indications of a disposition to relent; and 
-nhen the discredited minietrations of past times shall 
have finally given place to those of men who will be 
instantly engaged day by day in the priestly function 
of offering up to Grod upon His own altar the only ' foil, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world,' the Churches which 
now look coldly upon us will recognize the signs of 
Catholicity in our services, and will be disposed to 
examine fairly the powerful chain of historical evi- 
dence upon which our title to Apostolical order? is 
based. Let such an examination be once commenced, 
and I can have no doubt as to the result. 



Neither have I. And yet, perhaps, the Churches 
generally may be unwilling to criticise with undue 
severity the historical double connected with the origin 
of your orders, for the weight of evidence is, in my 
judgment, dead against their own claims to an 
Apostolically-descended priesthood. But this point is 
immaterial. The objection on the part of other 
Chiu-ches to our orders is not bo much historical as re- 
ligious. They deny that the grace of ordination could 
bave survived in a Church which from its commence- 
ment has formally and solemnly rejected the sacrament 
of orders ; and it should be remembered 
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Forgive my interruption, Conway~; but I must, I 
fear, put an eud to this interesting passage of arms 
between you and Basil, inasmuch as it is leading us far 
awayfrom the point of our discussion. Let me, however, 
briefly say that, as the matter now Btanda between you, 
Conway seems to me to have the best of the argument. 
Admitting the authenticity of the Synodical manifesto 
of which Basil roakeB so much, it neems impossible to 
doubt that nine-tenths of the bishops who attended the 
Synod would reject with scorn the interpretation which 
Mr. Blenkinsopp has put, not only upon it, but upon 
the teaching of the primitive Churdi. Not one of us, 
not even Basil himself, believes that the Synod intended 
to affirm the seven Sacraments, the ahsohite inMli- 
bility of councils, and the objective presence in the 
Eucharist ; and no fair logician would insist on attach- 
ing to a document a meaning which its framers would 
confessedly repudiate. Moreover, I altogether object 
to the use which Basil and his friends have made of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, Upon no theory whatever of 
Church authority could its judgment have any official 
weight. As representing the opinions of the national 
Church of England it was useless ; for those opinions 
must still be looked for, not in the reeolntiona of the 
Synod, but in the Church articles, formularies, rituals, 
and liturgies as establiahed by law, and explained by 
the ecclesiastical courts. As a declaration of the 
doctrines actually held by what Basil and his friends 
call the spiritual Church of England, the Pan-Anglican 
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manifesto is worthless ; for the asaemhlj was not 
a Synod of the Anglican Church, but rather a scratch 
convention of eccleaiastice, including many bishops 
who are in no senae a part of the Anglican 
hierarchy, ani^ not including the prelates of one of 
the two provinces into which the Anglican Church is 
divided, all of whom declined to have anything to do 
-"with the Synod. Perhaps I should now revert to my 
main argument, but I cannot refrain from observing 
upon the extraordinary attitude which some of your 
friends, Basil, have taken up with regard to this Synod, 
if Synod it is to be called. Whenever the words used 
by the Synod can be made by the most tortuous con- 
struction to bear an interpretation which hannonizea 
with Ritualistic teaching, then the voice of the Synod 
is plainly the voice of the Holy Ghost ; but whenever 
the Synod conflicts with Ritualistic views, the Synod 
speedily becomes an assembly of fallible men. Thus 
your firiend Mr. Blenkinsopp observes : — 

No one can read the published accounts of the acts of the 
Fan-Anglican Synod without confesaing the divine guidance. 
Mark the utter contrariety of the opinions of the bishops, 
speaking individually, to the united voice of the whole 
episcopate [what 1 the whole ?3, and we are compelled to 
confess that the hUhopi in Synod were guided by the Boly 
Ghost. 

This is pretty strong ; but after turning over one or 
two pages, I find the following foot note, which seems 
to import that Mr. Blenkinsopp considers his individual 
opinion to be of more value than ' the united voice of 
the whole episcopate ' : — 
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When we epeak with thankfiilness of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, we wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not 
tndorte ail ■ that it has done and said. We rejoice ia the 
assertion of the principle of the Synod, ita purely spiritual 
character, its independence of Civil Government ; we do not, 
however, approve of all ita resolutions. 

But farewell to the Synod. Let us go back to our 
text. Basil has given ub a definitiou of a Church 
which he preseatd to ua as t^e infallible guide for 
which we are seeking. Whether the Church of Eng- 
land is, or is not, a branch of that Church is not mate- 
rial to otir present inquiry. Basil is entitled to define 
hia guide as he thinks fit. Our business is to ask 
whether his guide palpably exhibits the two signs 
by which we have agreed to test all alleged guides. 
Does it, in the first place, plainly and unmistakably 
profess in&llibiHty ? Basil has indeed defined Ms 
Church to be a Society which does profess infalli- 
bility, but though we are willing to allow him great 
latitude in framing his definition, we cannot permit 
him to escape under cover of this liberty from the 
obligation of showing that his guide plainly exhibits 
our first sign. Of course, as his Church has not spoken 
for 1,200 years, we must go back to the testimony of 
primitive Christians for the evidence of what Ms 
Church really claims ; and here arises no small diffi- 
culty. Where shall we find a perfectly reliable in- 
terpreter of the ancient Church records ? It is 
to be feared that Dr. Manning, Dr. Cummiog, Mr. 
Blenkinsopp, and the Bishop of Ely would construe 
them very dififerently. I am quite aware that many 
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of the early Fathers use language which seems to assert 
the absolute infallibility of the Church. There are, 
however, numerous passages in the patristic writings 
which may be reasonably held to import that the dog- 
matic authority of even General Coimcils is subordinate 
to the supreme authority of Scripture, and that, to use 
the words of our twenty-first Article, ' things ordained 
by them [General Coimcila] as necessary to salvation 
have neither strength nor authority, unless it tnay be 
declared that they may be taken out of Holy Scrip- 
ture.' This language is, no doubt, absurdly vague, 
but it suffices to show how much doubt exists amongst 
theologians aa to whether the primitive Church has 
plainly and unmistakably claimed for itself in General 
Council assembled the prerogative of absolute in- 
feUibility. 



You are quite right in your view of our Article on 
General Councils. It is indeed worse than vague, it is 
unintelligible. By whom, I should like to know, is 
the declaration to be made that the Church has 
exceeded her spiritual authority ? Those Churchmen 
who hold that the contingency contemplated by the 
Article could happen, should be prepared to specify 
what the tribunal is, whose judgments may be allowed 
to supersede those of a General Council of the united 
Church of Christ. Kothing, I maintain, can be plainer 
than the testimony of primitive Christians on this 
point. No sin was, in their judgment, of a more 
<]eadly character than heresy ; and what is heresy, if it 
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be not the setting up the conclusions of private judg- 
ment against the formally pronounced doctrines of the 
Church ? If, however, the early Christians believed 
tbat those formally pronounced doctrines might be 
erroneous, heresy, instead of being a sin, would obviously 
in some cases be a positive duty. There are some 
divines, Conway says, who, whilst refusing to General 
Councils an absolute dogmatic infallibility, concede to 
them an infallible power of interpreting Scripture ; but 
this distinction is of no practical importance whatever, 
and, though it may be plainly traced to the over-cap- 
tiousness of the Protestant spirit, neither Romanist 
nor Kitualist would think it worth while to question it. 
There is no Boman dogma, not even the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, which the Church of Kome does not 
profess to find in Scripttire ; and there is no contested 
doctrine of the Kitualistic creed for which the support 
of Scripture may not be more plausibly claimed than 
for the capital doctrine of infiint baptism. 



I ^fmpathize with the greater part of what you have 
said, but it does not quite satisfy the requirements of 
the case. The question ia not whether our Articles are 
reasonable, or whether timid Anglicans are consistent, 
but whether the logical infirmities which you justly 
impute to them may not also be found in the patristic 
writings. You must not beg this question by assuming 
that the Fathers could not possibly think and write as 
inconsequentially as modem divines. You have to 
show tJiat the primitive Church in council assembled 
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has plainly and unmistakably claimed infallibility, or 
at all eventa, that the united testimony of the orthodox 
Fathers is in favour of the absolute ia&llibility of 
General Councils as sttcA, I .may observe that if Bome 
members of the Church of England have failed to see 
in the records of primitive times any undoubted proof 
of your position, they are, at all events, kept in 
countenance by very respectable authority. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, when declining a recent 
invitation to attend the late (Ecnmeoical Council, is 
reported to have told the Papal emissaries amongst 
other things, that * in CEcumenical Councils there is 
infellibility, vihem, they are in accordance imth Sorvp- 
ture and Apostolical tradition,' — a phrase which 
certainly imports Uiat an <£cumeiiical Council may 
possibly not be in accordance with Scripture and 
Apostolical tradition, and may therefore err. So far 
as I myself am concerned, I am willing to admit that 
the voice of Chmch antiquity, though not altogether 
uniform, is in &vour of the absolute intalUbility of 
General Councils ; but I am not prepared to allow 
either that there is no place for reasonable doubt on 
the point, or that any General Council during the first 
six centuries has ever plainly and unmistakably claimed 
absolute infallibility, I do not say for certain conciliai* 
decrees, but for General Councils as suck. Let vsr 
however, leave this part of the case for the present, 
and proceed to inquire whether the Catholic Church as 
described by Basil satisfiea the requirements of our 
second sign ; whether, that is to say, she is accessible 
or available as a referee to interpret what may be 
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ambiguous in her past declarations, or to pronounce 
upon such dogmatic doubts as may arise from time to 
time. 



BASn. 
The man who is not satisHed with the fare which we 
are enabled to bring to him &om the weH-fumiBhed 
table of the Catholic Church, must be hard to please 
indeed. The patristic writingB, extending over a 
period of at least 600 years, deal so fully with every 
material point of controversial theology, that — their 
authority once conceded — we find ourselves forthwith 
supplied with the means of repelling every heresy, 
and of establishing every truth. We have in our 
hands t^e same Bible as the Protestant, but for us it 
is attested by an infallible witness, and explained by 
an iniallible interpreter. Thus armed, we are enabled 
to confound both those who deny the objective 
presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, and those who 
affirm the in&llible authority of the Koman Pontiff. 
We feel tiie confidence of men who rest upon a power 
that is more than human ; and turning with contempt 
from the pimy attempts of Protestant writers to oppose 
their falLLble interpretations of Scripture to the 
in&llible utterances of the bride of Christ, we insist 
upon the obligation of all those who would claim 
membership with ns in the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
to acknowledge in the priesthood a body which inherits 
by succession the grace conferred l^ our Lord upon 
the Apostles, to confess themselves to their priests, to 
submit themselves to penance, to feed constantly on 
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the Body and Blood of the Lamb of G-od, to invoke 
the saints, to pray for the dead, to iaet, and to recog- 
nize in the doctrines which are declared to them by 
the Church the teaching of an infallible guide. 



It is easy to «ee, Basil, thait you axe beginning to 
realize the difiBciflties of your position. You say that 
with the records of the primitive Church to refer to, 
'we' are able to establish truth and to chastise error ; to 
prove this and to disprove that — exactly, by the way, 
what the Protestant says of the power which he derives 
from the Bible. But let me ask who are * we ' ? or, 
perhaps, I should enqvire — though the question may 
sound leas polite — who are you? Are yaw and your 
friends the in&llible voice of the Universal Church of 
Christ F Are you even tJie ackno^edged representatives 
of any one of the varioiis braoches of the Catholic 
Charch ? or, is it not true, that whilst the Church to 
whieli you belong is, at the very best, an insignificant 
portion of the Catholic body, you are an insignificant 
section of that Church, which, by a preponderating 
majority of bishops, clergy, and laity, protests against 
your distinctive doctrines, and your interpretations of 
Church antiquity ? The infallibility, therefore, of the 
guide which you set up is, in your hands, no more 
available for any useful purpose than the in&llibility 
of the Bible in the hands of a Protestant. You and 
the ultra-Protestants have very much in common. 
You both rest your faith upon the infallibility of 
certain antiquarian documents. Both have to depend 
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for the interpretation of those documents upon the 
Judgment of fallible men. These dociunentB are in 
both cases the subject of similar questione — questions 
respecting authorship, purity of text, accuracy of 
translation, meaning, &c ; but when we pass irom 
the difficulties which High AnglicaniBm and Pro- 
testantiBm have in common, to those which distin- 
guish one system &om the other, it is impossible to 
deny that the logical position of the Protestant is in 
very many respects less embarrassing than yours. The 
records which constitute the Bible are, at all events, 
contained in one portable volume. They have been 
translated into the vemacuJar language of almost every 
people under the sun. Every Protestant who can read 
may easily find in the midst of even a busy life leisure 
enough to peruse the Bible firom begiDuing to end 
several times in a year. If he should be sometimes 
puzzled as to what it means, he can at least find out 
what it says ; and, with a concordance by hie side, he 
may derive from a comparison of parallel passagea 
much light to guide him through the harder parts of 
Scripture. But who amongst us has ever waded through 
the whole of the ecclesiastical literature of the first six 
centuries, to say nothing of understanding it ? If such 
a man there is, he must be an exceptional instance of 
learning and perseverance. He must, moreover, be a 
perfect master of Qreek, Latin, and some Eastern lan^ 
guages ; for the translation of the early Christian 
records has not gone very far, and has not been so 
severely tested as the translation of Scripture. I will 
undertake to say, Basil, that even you, a clei^jman. 
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and far better read in theology than nine-tenths of the 
clergy, have not accomplished this feat. The Proteetant, 
moreover, recospises the voice of God in every part of 
the Holy Scriptures ; but in dealing with the primitive 
ecclesiastical records, you must- ever be on the watch 
to separate the chaff from the wheat ; and however 
plainly you may see a particular dogma in the writings 
of an orthodox Father, you cannot regard it as obligatory 
until it has been shown to be confirmed either by a 
General Council, or by the unanimous assent of all 
Catholic authorities, at all times, and in every part of 
the world. WeU may we ask, what man, or body of 
men, unless miraculously endowed, can be sufficient for 
such a work ? Well may the Eomanist say to you — 
' If you are reasonable in maintaining against the Pro- 
testant that the £ible cannot answer the purpose of an 
infallible guide without an infallible interpreter, the 
Protestant is d fortiori reasonable in maintaining 
against you, that the controversial writings of number- 
less theologians during six centuries of the most dis- 
putatious period in the world's history cannot, without 
an infallible interpreter, answer the purposes of mi in- 
fallible guide.' 



Feeling uneasy lately under the imputations now so 
profusely thrown upon Protestant principles, and re- 
cognizing the unspeakable comfort of a sure guide to 
dogmatic truth, I called the other morning at the 
office of the * Church and the World,' and asked for 
Basil. Basil soon presented himself with a face of 
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cordial welcame ; but so entirely was I absorl)ed by the 
purpose of my vidt, that forgetting even to aak after his 
health, I broke abruptly into the midst of my trouble. 
' I want an iatallible gtiide, Baeil, can yon help me ? ' 
* Yes,' says Basil, 'to the very beet, nay, the only sure 
gnide, viz., the Catholic Apostolic Church, the pillar 
and ground of the truth, whose teaching, which enters 
with the most scrupulous minntenesa into all essential 
particulars, not only as regards dogma, but as regards 
dress, forms, and ceremonies, you will find laid up in 
the first four G-eneral Councils, and in the library of 
books which fill this room, and consist of early liturgies, 
and of almost all the ecclesiastical writings of the first 
six or seven centuries of Church history.' ' Nay, hut,* 
I replied, 'these books rather repel than invite me. 
Greek and Latin are to me very tough food, and the 
Eastern languages are altogether beyond my digestive 
powers. Besides, I shall be an old man before I have 
got through the first reading ; and even then, how shall 
I be able to separate from that huge mass of learning 
in so many tongues the truths which are necessary to 
salvation P I took it for granted that the in&llible 
guide would do this for me, and let me know the 
result.' * Well,' said Basil, after some hesitation, ' we 
are, it must be admitted, in a Little temporary diffi- 
culty. The Church of course is recognizable on the 
earth. She can be seen, but unfortunately she cannot 
just now be heard. In fact, she has not been heard 
to Bpeak for 1,200 years. She would, however, no 
doobt, be audible, as well as visible, if the Boman 
Church, the G-reek Chiirch, the Russian Church, and 
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some others, laying aside their Bchismatic differenceB^ 
would consent to meet us and one another in General 
Council,' ' I do not much care about that difficulty,' I 
remark. * I^ as you seem to imply, so many branches of 
the Catholic Church are aUve and flourishing, some of 
them must surely exhibit enough of the spiritual graces 
of the immaculate tree from which they sprung to an- 
swer my purpose. Shall I go to the Greek Church ? ' 
' No,' says Basil, a little doubtfully, * I think not. There 
is much good in the Greek Church, but she is unsoimd 
on the subject of the Third Person in the Trinity, and 
she has misinterpreted the primitive doctrine of the 
invocation of saints, encouraging the practice of 
directly addressing the saints in a form of prayer, 
which of right belongs to God alone.' ' Very good,' I 
reply, 'shall I go then toEome?' ' No,' says Basil, 
firmly, ' the Church of Home has broken the unity of 
primitive teaching by requiring her membei^ to hold 
as necessary to salvation the supremacy of Papal 
authority in matters of dogma, to say nothing of the 
Immaculate Conception.' *Then I must go to the 
national Church of England,' I exclaim. ' I am glad of 
that, for I have an instinctive drawing to the articles 
and formularies of the Church of England,' ' Certainly 
not,' says Basil ; ' the Church of England, by her 
liturgies, formularies, and article, rejects almost all 
the distinctive dogmas of the early Church, the seven 
Sacraments, the objective presence, the invocation of 
saints, prayers for the dead, purgatory, &c, &c. ; and it 
is to be feared that the majority of her bishoiw and 
nine-tenths of her laity would indorse the rejection.' 
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* Nay, then, my dear Basil, what can I do and where 
can I go ? ' * Well, I think the beat thing you can do 
vill be to dine with me to day, and I will. introduce 
you to Dr. Posey ; or stay, there is a gathering down 
stairs of some of the contributors to the " Church and 
the World," shall I introduce you to them ? ' * Much 
obliged,' I say, ' but I have just declined a similar 
invitation which, bo far as infallible guidance is cou- 
cemed, is quite as hopeful as yours.' ' What can you 
mean ? ' says Basil. ' I mean,' I replied, ' that a friend 
has most kindly invited me to join a tea-meeting this 
evening at his house, where he promised to introduce 
me to the £ev. Dr. Gumming, and to the editor of the 
Becord Newspaper.' 



You hit me hard, Conway ; but though I can smile 
at your good humoured banter, there is a side to it 
which is painfully serious to me. I admit the many 
trials through which the Chmrch has been for many 
years, and still is, passing, but I confidently believe 
that we are on the right road at last, that we are 
tending to such a reform of our own Church as will 
re-establish her position as a witness to the whole truth 
as once delivered to the saints ; and when she is con- 
verted she will become the means, I cannot doubt, 
of reuniting in the fellowship of the same household 
the scattered membersof the family of Christ. Mean- 
while there are two points which, in connection with 
our present inquiry, we must not omit to notice — first, 
that amongst those who accept the first four Councils 
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and the patristic writings as embodying the teaching 
of the Church Catholic, there is far less difference of 
opiDioD as to what that teaching was, than is to be 
found amongst Protestants as to the teaching of the 
Bible ; and secondly, that there is no material dogmatic 
difficulty which has been left l^ primitive Christianity 
in such doubt as to call imperatively for a reference 
to in&llible opinion. 



I am afraid, Basil, that we should be entitled to 
interrupt you with cries of ' Question.' You have to 
show, in accordance with the admitted exigencies of 
Qur argument, that the Church as defined by you is 
accessible or available as a referee to explain ambigui- 
ties in her own declarations, and to decide such disputed 
points of dogma as may from time to time arise ; and 
we cannot consent to abandon this issue for the purpose 
of inquiring whether, amongst the vague possibilities 
of the nest thousand years, your Church may recover 
the voice which she lost 1,200 years ago. One word 
more. Though I should be justified in passing Ir^ as 
irrelevant the two points to which you wish to call our 
attention, I cannot accept either the one or the other 
of them. You say that there are greater differences of 
opinion amongst Protestants as to the teaching of the 
Bible, than amongst churchmen as to the teaching of 
Church antiquity. I doubt this much. In any case 
the comparison cannot &irly be made without some 
baadicapping. Protestants generally know nothing of 
the writings of the Fathers, and care nothing for them. 
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Amongst the members even of those Churches which 
respect the early Christian literature not one in 500, no, 
not one in 5,000 — if professional theologians and cler^- 
men are put out of the question — has ever read through 
the works of a single Father of the Church ; and even 
amongst the clergy, not one in 1,000 has more than a 
very superficial acquaintance with patristic literature. 
If, then, we consider the vast difference in point of 
numl^er between the millions who read the Bible and 
the select few who are personally familiar with the early 
Church records, our real difficulty will be to understand 
bow the differences between ecclesiastical antiquarians 
should be so numerous and important as they are. 
You and your &tends, for instance, are always talking 
of your reverence for the primitive records ; and yet in 
what have your studies resulted, but a profound con- 
viction that there is not one undoubted branch of the 
true Church which rightly interprets those records? 
The Churches of Rome, of Constantinople, of England, 
and some others, all recognise the authority of the 
patristic writings, and all differ materially as to what 
those writings teach ; whilst you and your friends — a 
small gathering of clergymen and gentlemen — who, by 
the way, have no more ecclesiastical authority than Dr. 
Cumming or Mr. Baptist Noel, feel so strongly the 
errors which have resulted from misinterpreting the 
doctrinal system of primitive Christianity, that, surpass- 
ing the presumption which you so vehemently impute 
to Protestant self-sufficiency, you do not hesitate to 
protest against the interpretation put upon primitive 
teaching by every branch of the Catholic Church of 
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Christ, not excluding your own. That, amongst euch 
a company of learned and devout diviues you alone 
should have discovered the secret of reading the primi- 
tive Church records aright is, though not probable, 
quite possible ; but we cannot by any possibility so 
shut our eyes to the notorious fects of the ease as to 
believe that the records in question do not give forth 
an uncertain sound, do not demand an infallible inter- 
preter as importunately as the Bible itself. 

Your second point is, if anything, more untenable 
than your first Tou say that there is no material 
dogmatic question which has been left by the Primitive 
Church in such doubt as to call for the decision of an 
infallible guide. Even if the utterances of the early 
Church, instead of being, as we have seen, the subject 
of endless controversy, were as plain as the sun at noon 
day, you could not maintain this point. A short time 
ago you argued with convincing power that the au- 
thority of the Bible could have no in&llible basis, 
except the attestation of the Church. Let me ask in 
what way has your Church attested our canon of the 
Old Testament ? Xone of the first four Councils did 
80, and no one can maintain that our canon of the Old 
Testament was imiversally accepted by primitive 
Christians. On the contrary, during the first three 
centuries, until the time of Jerome in fact, who made a 
translation of the Hebrew text, the current version in 
the Church was that now adopted by the Church of 
Rome, viz., the Septuagint, including the Apocryphal 
books, all of which, as the Bishop of Ely says, ' were 
received by many with the respect due to Scripture.' 
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It is moreover admitted that a Cotmcil (not (Ecumeni- 
cal) which was held at Garth^e towards the end of the 
fourth century, canonized the Septuagint version, a 
decision which met the cordial approval of St. Augus- 
tine, and which, after holding its place throughout the 
Weatem Church until the Reformation, waa finally 
indorsed ty a decree of the Council of Trent. In 
presence, then, of these facts, it cannot be pretended 
that the early Church has given a distinct sanction, 
' eem.'p&r, "uhique, et ah omnibua^ to our canon of Scrip- 
ture. Surely this is a question of paramoimt impor- 
tance, a question loudly calling for an infallible opinion 
if such an opinion is attainable ; but is your guide, 
Basil, available to decide this question? You know 
that it is not — Let me put another case. Nothing has 
tended so much to separate the Eastern from the 
Western ChtiTches as the difference between them on 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
Eastern Church, I need not say, holds that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone, whilst our Church, 
attaching the utmost importance to the faith in the 
procession of the Spirit from the Father and the Son 
{Fiiioque), makes her people declare in the Athanasian 
Creed that those who hold the doctrine of the Eastern 
Church 'shall without doubt perish everlastingly.' 
Such, then, being the facts of the case, I would ask, 
where, in the first six centuries, can you find the evi- 
dence either that the Athanasian Creed, or the doctrine 
of the double procession, was accepted by the united 
CathoHc Church ? Perhaps some one may be disposed 
to argue, that if the Athanasian Creed is not sufficient 
o 
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to support the doctrine of the double procession, the 
Nicene Creed, which plainly affirms the same doctrine, 
and dates &om the fourth century, will abundantly 
suffice for the purpose. But you, Basil, will not use 
this argument. You know that during the first six 
centuries, nay, the first ten centuries, the creed which is 
read in our Churches as the Nicene Creed had no re- 
cognized place in the liturgies of the Church. You 
know that the profession of laith, which we call the 
Nicene Creed, is a forgery, and that the fraudulent 
introduction of the words ^filioque ' is a dark spot in 
the history of the Western Church. Some persons 
indeed have said that the unauthorised insertion of the 
famous 'fiUoque ' was justifiable, as giving expression 
to the known opinion of the primitive Church on the 
subject. But you will not say this : and inasmuch aa 
the true Nicene Creed is notoriously in favour of the 
whole Eastern Church ; as, moreover, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth General Councils recite the true creed, whilst 
the fourth (that of Cbalcedon), one of our accepted 
Councils, declares that what it seta forth with regard to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ohost is absolute perfection, 
no well informed person can maintain that the early 
Christian records are unmistakably in fovour of the 
double procession. Surely, then, this is a question upon 
which our infallible guide might be invited to speak, 
and thus to unite again in one communion the severed 
Churches of the East and West. But is your guide 
available for such a purpose ? Once more, you know 
that it is not Nor is this all. Not only do many 
dogmas, embodying what we conceive to be important 
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truths, require atteatation, but many dogmas, involviDg 
what we believe to be dangerous errors, call loudly for 
condenmation. Can Christendom look on unmoved 
while thoiisands and millions of our fellow-Churchmen 
are required idolatrously to address the saints in a form 
of prayer which is intended for God alone, and to 
receive into their hearts, under the threat of excom- 
munication, such dogmas as Papal infallibility and 
the Immaculate Conception ? What remedy upon 
your theory is there for such errors, if errors they be, 
except the verdict of the in^lible guide ? But is your 
guide available for such a reference ? Alas I no ; and 
thus we are inevitably led to the conclusion, that your 
guide is not distinguished by the signs which, we all 
agree, must necessarily characterize an iniallible reli- 
gious goide ; that is to say, it does not plainly and 
unmistakably profess infallibility ; and even if it did, it 
certainly is not accessible or available as a referee to 
pronounce upon such doubts as for twelve hundred 
years have divided, and still continue to divide, earnest 
seekers after dogmatic truth. 

BASIL 

Yes, Leonard, the points which you have put with 
80 much forensic skill are well calculated to try our 
faith to the utmost. Often I have felt, wlien hardly 
pressed by a similar train of thought, as if we were 
deserted by everything but the knowledge that ' the 
trial of our faith worketh patience, and that patience 
will,' in God's own time, ' have her perfect work, that 
80 we may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing/ 
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Never can I aljandon the belief that the garment of 
our Lord, the coat which was without eeam, will again 
become the apt emblem of the visible Chmrch of Christ. 
But I will not press you to accept my aspirations for 
argimiente. Admitting that I do not see my way at 
present to a complete answer to yoiu* reasoning, I will 
leave you the honours of the field for awhile, confident, 
however, that after reflection I shall be able to resume 
the combat with some better chances of success. 

LEONABD 

There is more, depend upon it, Basil, in the infer- 
ences to which I have led you than the triumpliB of a 
lawyer's tongue. If your Church is the only authority 
to which we can appeal in our dogmatic difficulties, 
then the merciful design of God in placing upon the 
earth an infallible guide to dogmatic truth has been 
frustrated, and the promise of our Lord, the promise to 
which the Church has ever elimg with such trusting 
tenderness, as the proof of her divine commission to 
teach the nations, — ' Lo, I am with you ahvaya, even 
unto the end of the world,' — becomes an unmeaning 
delusion. Apart from the inherent weakness of your 
logical position, your ideas of a Church can never 
satisfy the wants of this work-a-day world, where, 
though men sigh for truth, some are too busy to seek 
for it themselves, and some are either too weak or too 
wise to put implicit faith in their own conclusions. 
What men demand from their spiritual teacher is not 
a mere history of past services, but trustworthy, present, 
active help. Your Church is like a guide, who having 
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led a company of travellers to a poiot from wliich ten 
roads diverge, leaves them there, after referring them 
to a battered, old sign-post, so obscure, ill-written, and 
defaced, that no two persons can be brought to agree 
either as to what it says or as to what it means. ■ It 
reaembles a gold watch, beautiful perhaps outside, but 
with some ia.t&\, irreparable disorder of the works. In 
vain you put yom ear to it. In vain you shake it, in 
the hope that it may be again quickened into activity. 
The thing, if not dead, is dumb. It may formerly have 
been a trusted eoimsellor, an hourly referee, replying 
to your appeals with infallible accturacy, but it is now 
a mere memorial of what it was- — a gaudy sham, which 
may serve in the opinion of superficial observers to 
keep up appearances, but can never be accepted by a 
man of business as a substitute for a watch that will go. 

CONWAY 

Let me say in all good humour, Leonard, that you 
must not shout till you are out of the wood. You have 
had the best of the argument hitherto, but perhaps 
Basil and I may find an opportunity of resuming our 
abandoned weapons, if only you should be less successful 
in establishing your position than in attacking ours. 

LEONARD 

My case is very simple, and in its simplicity is its 
great virtue. Every man, woman, and child knows, 
or may easily know, that the Church of £ome professes 
infallibility ; and that she offers not only in her Coun- 
cils, but in the person of her Popes, a guide which is 
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accessible or available for the purpose of pronouncing 
infallibly upon any dogmatic doubts or difficulties 
which may from time to time arise. The Church of 
Rome, therefore, plainly and unmistakably exhibits the 
signs which we all hold must necessarily characterize 
an infallible guide to dogmatic truth ; and as we have 
been led to conclude that no other guide does exhibit 
those signs, the Church of Rome must be i}m guide for 
which we are seeking. Q. E. D. 



The demonstration does indeed look formidably con- 
clusive, and yet it fails, I hardly know why, to satisfy 
my mind. I am ready to concede that the signs by 
which we have i^eed to test the pretensions of in- 
fallibility, though obviously present in your client, are 
not plainly recognizable in ours. It is true that your 
infallible guide — unlike that of the Protestant or the 
Anglican — is an accessible, living referee — a court of 
final appeal always in session ; but it by no means 
follows that Roman Catholics are exempt from some of 
the most painfiil causes of doubt which affect us ; in 
other words, it is not clear that yonx guide is less liable 
to be misinterpreted than ours. Intellects differ in- 
finitely. O'Connell used to say that there was no Act 
of Parliament, however carefully drawn, through which 
he could not drive a coach and six. The decisions of 
tiie Pope, whom we are henceforth to regard as the 
mouthpiece of the Roman Church, must be reduced to 
writing, and must, when presented to the members of 
the Church, be just as liable to misconstruction as texts 
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of Scripture or patristic records. A short time ago 
the famous Papal Syllabus was Bubmitted to tvo dis- 
tinct bodiea of German theologians, who were asked 
to decide whether its adoption by the (Ecumenical 
Council would necessitate any alteration either in the 
authorized catechisms or in the mutual relations of 
Church and State. To these questions one body posi- 
tively answered ' Aye ' and the other ' No.' Can the 
world generally be better quali&ed than professed theo- 
logians to decipher the meaning of a Papal manifesto? 
And if not, what advantage do Roman Catholics gene- 
rally derive from their posseBsion of a living referee F 
I am almost beginning to think that an infallible re- 
ligious guide can be good for very little, unless the 
persons to whom it speaks possess a gift of infallible 
interpretation. 



Have you not &llen upon a difficulty which is rather 
speculative than practical? Of the theological pro- 
blems which puzzle and divide us, by far the most 
important and perplexing present no difficulties what- 
ever to Eoman CathoUca. Consider for a moment what 
vital issues depend upon the answer to the question, 
Is the fourth Gt>Bpel apostolic F To this question the 
Protestant can give no reply, but a dreary mass of con- 
troversial matter, which, to say the least, has done 
more to imperil than to sustain orthodoxy. Even the 
Anglo-Catholio cannot take advantage of the support 
of the primitive Church until he has first demonstrated 
(no easy matter, as Mr. Liddon's attempt has shown) 
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that the orthodox view of the G-oepel has heen accepted 
' semper ' as well as * vhique et ab omnihus.'' But for 
the Roman Catholic all is smooth. The Papal — ' it 
is' — settles the question indisputably and unmistak- 
ably. There are, indeed, certain dogmas which scarcely 
admit of being proclaimed so distinctly, or otherwise 
than disquiaitively ; but even in these cases the 
advantage of having the means of referring to a Idving 
infallible guide is incalculable. My position, remember, 
is not that Papal utterances are exempt from the risk 
of being misunderstood, but that when doubts or mis- 
understandings arise, an infallible referee is always at 
hand to clear them up. When a witness can at any 
moment be cross-examined as to his meaning, the pre- 
cise bearing of his testimony need never long remain 
obscure ; and therefore though it is true that a Papal 
decision may be ambiguous, it is equally true that the 
doubtful matter may be made the subject of further 
references, until the risk of error, or misconception, is 
reduced to a minimum. 



But how, Leonard, will you deal with Janus, and 
with those who, like him, have exposed the fraudulent 
arts by which the Church of Kome has developed within 
the bosom of catholicity the dogma of Papal infallibi- 
lity ? Or how will you answer the overwhelming his- 
torical proofs with which we have lately been furnished 
of flagrant contradictions between the dogniatic de- 
cisions of different Popes ? 
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None of these coiiBidemtioiis touch our argument at 
all. We have nothing to do with the reasonableneea of 
any Papal pretension. Our sole object is to determine 
whether the Soman Church fulfils exclusively the eon- 
ditiona of the in&llible guide for which we are seek- 
ing. If it does, no counter arguments or historical 
difficulties can be reasonably allowed to invalidate the 
claims of the Church of Rome to our allegiance. Let 
me add, however, that it is a gross mistake to suppose 
that the difficulties which Janus has made so popular 
amongst Protestants attach to the Soman system 
alone. They attach to the system of all, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who like ourselves admit the 
necessity of infallible guidance in matters of dogma, 
Season and history are not more opposed to the pre- 
tensions of ultramontane Catholics on behalf of the 
Pope, than they are to the claims of Janus himself on 
behalf of (Ecumenical Councils, or of ultra-Protestants 
on behalf of Holy Scripture, Contradictions are to be 
foimd amongst conciliar as well as Papal decrees. No 
fair person moreover can deny that there are in the 
Sible passages which, if interpreted according to the 
obvious meaning of the words, flatly contradict one 
another : but all orthodox Protestants, like the Church of 
England, hold that it ia not permissible ' so to expoimd 
one place of Scriptme that it be repugnant to another.' 
Orthodox Protestants, therefore, consider themselves 
morally bound to regard the most subtle sophistries, 
and the most strained suppositions, with greater favour 
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than any imputation upon the conaietency or historical 
accmncy of the myBterioua book, which is, in their 
judgment, &om beginning throughout the Word of 
God. So is it, according to Roman Catholic principles, 
with any imputation, however plausibly supported, 
upon Papal consistency. Starting with the proposition 
that the voice of the Pope is the voice of <xod, just as 
the Protestant starts with the proposition that the 
voice of Moses, or Isaiah, or St. Peter, is the voice of 
God, the Homanist is prepared to suppose or believe 
anything rather thao that the Spirit of God, speaking 
through the Pope, can possibly contradict it^lf. 
But I am wandering somewhat from my brief. I 
must decline to undertake the defence of the teaching 
of the Church of Borne against the strictures of even 
honest critics. An inquiry into the reasonableness of 
any dogmas would be altogether foreign to our argu- 
ment or purpose ; for, it is expressly because such an 
inquiry must necessarily generate an endless round of 
doubts and uncertainties, that we agreed to abandon as 
hopeless all attempts to thresh out a trustworthy dog- 
matic system for ourselves, and to pursue nothing but 
our search after the infallible religious guide. An 
uncommitted disputant is no doubt free to ai^e that 
there is no infallible guide on earth ; but such an 
argument is not open to yon, Conway, nor to you, 
Basil, nor to any of those Churchmen and orthodox 
Dissenters who, accepting the propositions from which 
we started, maintain the necessary connection between 
a dogmatic religion and infallible guidance. Here, 
then, I sheathe my weapon. My task is done, and 
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drawing to a point the scattered threads of our long 
coutroTersj, the regult^ may be thus summed up ; We 
are all agreed (unless Maz, who has been strangely 
ailent, is an exception) that dogma is an essential part 
.of true religion ; that God has given to as on earth an 
infellible guide to religious truth ; that there are, at 
all events, two plain and palpable signs by which such 
an infallible guide must necessarUy be characterized ; 
and that there axe but three guides, whose pretensions 
to be regarded as infallible deserve consideration, viz., 
the Bible, the Church as defined l^ the Anglican, and 
the Chujch of Rome. Such are the propositions which 
we began by accepting ; and inasmuch as it has been 
shown by the course of the argument that our adopted 
signs of infallibility, whilst tbey are not to be recog- 
nized either in the Bible or in the -Anglican's Church, 
are plainly and palpably apparent in the Church of 
Bome, we must either acknowledge the Boman Church 
as our in&llible guide, or abandon altogether the pro- 
positions from which we started. 



Although the course of the argument has not been 
altogether satisfactory to me, it provides, at all events, 
for us persecuted RitualiBte a shelter from th& attacks 
of those who are eternally twitting us with the pecu- 
liarly Bomanistic tendency of our teaching. Indeed, 
those who adopt Leonard's conclusions can never hence- 
forth seek to fix upon us alone the charge of being 
either false in our professions or false in our logic, but 
we shall have for our companions in the dock the whole 
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of ChriBtendom, both Catholic and Protestant, with the 
exception only of those who acknowledge the aupreme 
authority of the Koman Church. Turning away, how- 
ever, from this suhject, I am longing to address a 
question to you Leonard, and to Max also, who, though 
he has been unusually silent throughout the whole of 
the discussion, has managed to impreaa me with an idea 
that his sympathies are on your aide. My question is, 
how, if you trust the conclusions of your own reasoning, 
can you bear to remain another day outside the pale of 
the true Church ? 



There you have me, Basil. But men are not always 
logical. I might, perhaps, ask you to explain how, 
with your notions of the vital difletences between 
primitive Christianity and the thirty-nine Articles, you 
can conscientiously accept ministerial functions in the 
Church of England as established bylaw? Logically, my 
position, as a professing member of the English Church, 
is untenable ; but I cannot bring myself to quit 
hastily, or without a prolonged and repeated examina- 
tion of the points involved, a Church which is endeared 
to me by a thousand clinging associations, and which 
embraces almost all whom I know and value. More- 
over, I am bound to allow that, notwithstanding the 
conclusions of my logic, I cannot altogether master the 
repugnance, nay, the disgust, with which the teaching 
of the Church of Rome affects both my mind and my 
conscience. Some parts of it appear to me as loathsome 
and repulsive as the most degrading superstitions of 
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heatheDdom ; and I am hopelessly bewildered by the 
Btrauge mass of apparent absurdities — moral, religioue, 
historical, critical, and scientific — which I must swallow 
bodily, if I once place myself under the footstool of St. 
Peter's successor. These things sometimes lead me to 
doubt the logical conclusions which I cannot refute ; 
and thus, Basil, I feel myself in much the same position 
as both you and Conway — beaten by arguments to 
which I am unwilling to submit. But you are right 
to summon Max into court. I long to hear what he 
has to say in answer to your challenge. What changes 
years may have wrought in his opinions, heaven knows ; 
but he must be strangely altered from what he was in 
the old Oxford days if he has lost his tongue. 



There is no m^tery in my silence. I have teen 
kept quiet by the interest I felt in Leonard's pleading, 
and in the striking resemblance between his recent 
mental history and my own. Every step of the ground 
which he has traversed is familiar to me. I have paced 
it up and down over and over again, and until lately 
with the same results and with the same misgivings. 
The reasoning which vanquished him, vanquished me ; 
but still my conscience and intellect refused to be 
satisfied ; and I shoald probably at this moment be 
wondering at my own infirmity of purpose, if it had not 
occurred to me (manifestly the only way of dealing 
with a suspected redudio ad absurdum) to test the 
soundness of the hypothesis which I had taken for 
granted at starting, and which I had always regarded 
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as beyond the reach of queBtion. The expedient was 
common enough, but it broke upon me with all the 
power of a special illumination. Like Hopeftd in 
the dungeon of Oiaut Despair, I felt what a fool I 
had been to worry myselfi when I had in my bosom a 
key which, if fairly tried, would, in all probability, 
open every lock in Doubting Castle : and so in truth it 
did. Your argument, Leonard, is plainly of no more 
value than a rope of sand, unless the supposition from 
which you started is sound, lliat supposition I 
deny. I deny that dogma is an essential part of true 
religion. 

For the first time since the commencement of our 
conversation there was a short interval of silence, 
during which we looked at each other with a sort of 
amused surprise. At length Basil spoke in rather a 
low voice. 



But, my dear Max, what can you mean ? I am sure 

that you can never be satisfied with a purely negative 
faith ; and I cannot understand how faith can be positive 
without being to a certain extent dogmatic. True 
religion is the tie by which God connects Himself with 
His creatures, and is manifestly designed to briDg all 
their faculties into subjection to His will. ' It includes 
in its complete idea,' says St. Augustine, ' the knowledge 
and the worship of God.' Without a God to worship 
and to love, religion seems to me to be impossible ; but 
the propositions that God is, and that God is good, 
what are they but dogmas ? 
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Most heartily do I acknowledge that without the 
love of God there can be no religion ; but I do not 
agree with jou in regarding the being and goodness of 
God as dogmas. Perhaps, after all, the difTeience be- 
tween «8 is a mere matter of definition. 



Perhaps so : but on that account it would be all the 
better to define ' dogma ' at once, the more especially 
as theologians are eternally at issue with one another 
as to what the term imports. I came across a notable 
instance of this the other day. Dr. Liddon, in his 
Bampton lectures, complains of Baur for calling our 
Lord's method of teaching undogmatic ; and after assert- 
ing the contrary in the plainest language, support* his 
assertion by reference to the following passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount : — ' When thou prayest enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.' 'If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you.' ' Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.' What side, Max, do you take in this contro- 
versy ? Are you for Baur or for Dr. Liddon ? 



I am, I confess, entirely with Baur, and should have 
selected the quoted passages as admirable specimens of 
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what I tueaa by undogmatic teaching. There Ib, how- 
ever, no reason why I should attempt to embody in 
some exhaustive definition the various notions which 
are involved in the abstract idea of dogma. Such an 
attempt would occupy a long time, and would be a 
great waste of power. To fix the subtle essence which 
underlies the dogmatic character of an opinion is, depend 
upon it, not so easy a matter as, at first eight, it seems. 
Perhaps, if we entered upon the enquiry we should find 
that the quality of dogmatism, instead of being, as 
some peisons suppose, inherent in certain opinions, is 
altogether derived from the conditions under which any 
opinions may be presented to us for acceptance. But 
it is fortunately unnecessary for me to carry you through 
these speculations. It will be amply sufficient for our 
present purpose if I distinctly specify the sense which, 
throughout this discussion, I have associated with the 
term 'dogma;' if, in other words, I point out clearly 
what are the distinctive characteristics of the proposi- 
tions which, under the name of ' dogmas,' I exclude 
from my idea of true religion. Confining myself then 
to this practical object, I would wish you to understand 
that when I deny the right of dogmas to be regarded 
as an essential part of true religion, I mean by the 
term ' dogmas ' to designate those professedly religious 
doctrines or tenets which, &c confeaao, cannot possibly 
be established without having recourse to objective 
reasoning and evidence, or to the magisterial dicta of 
some external authority.' Such are the tenets or doc- 
trines to which I mentally refer whenever I speak of 
' I Bulgjoin some of the mote Gonunon definitionB of dogma. — ' Dogma 
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' dogmas.' But if there are any professedly religious 
doctrines which, however they may have been first 
suggested to the mind, are apprehended and assimilated 
by the conscience alone ; doctrines which demand no 
external authority for their support, and which no • 
authority could hope to discredit; doctrines which, 
whether inculcated or not by the Bible, or the Koran, 
or the Vedae, or the Church, would still have an 
indestructible hold upon our whole nature, and are so 
&r removed from the domain of intellect, that we 
cannot even conceive the possibility of their being 
proved or disproved by any intellectu^ process, such 
doctrines have nothing in common with the ideas 
which I am in the habit of associating with dogmas. 



SBouId we not have a clearer apprehension of the 
matter if you would show in what way your view of 
dogma applies to the solution of the question originally 

IB a doctiiiieforwhiehacceptaiieah demanded because it is pnntralgEilcd 
by authority,'— 7a< Rev. W. L. Clay. 

• Dogma is a fundameDtol article of belief, derived from aekoowledged 
authority ; and is asoally applied to irhat are considered the esaential 
doctrines of ChriaCianity, deduced either &om Scripture or the Fathers 
of the ChaKh.' — ' DicHonaty nf S/xence, ^c.,' by Dr. Brandt and the 
Ret). W. Cox. 

' Qogma is a statement in the form of a decision or decree from some 
pereon or body claiming authority.' — Dr. Wtmxet^t ' JXrfiimiwy.' 
, None of these definitions iTonId include the 'Infollibility doctrines,' which 
are nerenbeleBB nnlTereally called dogmas. No reasonable Protestant 
can claim infallibility for our cauon of Scripture upon any otlieT ground 
tban reason and evidence ; noF is it apparent on vhat other grounds a 
reasonable Churchman can demand our eidusire allegiance to the au- 
thority of his Church.— C. it. 
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raised by Baail — I mean the question whether the 
doctrine of God's goodnees ia or is not a dogma ? 



Perhaps so ; and I will therefore submit the doctrine 
of G-od'e goodness, together with some other doctrines, 
to the test of my definition. The Protestant doctrine 
of the infallibility of Scripture— is it a dogma ? Yes ; 
for it cannot obviously be established without calling 
in the aid of reason and objective evidence. — ^The 
doctrine of Baptismal regeneration — is it a dogma? 
Yes ; because, apart from the magisterial dicta of some 
authority external to ourselves (the Bible or the 
Church), the doctrine could not possibly have any 
foundation to rest upon. — The doctrine that God is 
good— is it a dogma ? I think not. Where shall we 
find the authority, or the objective evidence, or the 
logic which is essential to our belief of this doctrine ? 
Whatever the external circumstances were which first 
suggested to our minds the idea of God and of 
his goodness, the idea became a living faith within us 
by a process with which neither external evidence, 
nor argument, nor authority had anything whatever 
to do. Carlyle says somewhere : — 

Endeavouring by logical ai^;imient to prove the existence of 
God, a Kantist might say, would be like taking out a candle 
to look for the sun ; nay, gaze steadily into your candlehght, 
and the sun himself may be rendered inviBible. 

Hear also Fichte : — 

Thou art best known to childlike, devoted simple hearts. 
He who feds that, if there is s God, He must look 
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down gracioUBly upon him, wOl not be diMutbed by argu- 
menis againit his being, as he needs none for it. 

You, Basil, who are disp^ed to feel more confidence 
than I in the authority of great eccleeiastical nameB, 
will recognize the thoughts which I am labouring to 
express in the following memorable words of Bishop 
Butler :— 

Onr whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfections 
to God, and to deny all imperfection of Him. And this will 
for evei be a practical proof of His moral character to such, as 
will conuder what a practical proof is ; because it is the voice 
of God speaking in ub. 

Thus, then, a doctrine which Ees at the roote of our 
nature, which owes its existence, not to the force of 
an; argument or to the weight of any external 
authority, but to a principle within us of which the 
influence consciously bears no relation whatever to the 
amount of our attainment, or to the activity of our 
intellectual gifts, is, in my opinion, a very different 
thing in kind from such doctrines as the in&llibility 
of the Pentateuch, or the Apostolical succession, or 
the objective presence in the Eucharist. In some 
cases this principle may remain undeveloped ; in some 
it may be almost stifled by tlie disregard of its 
monitions ; in some it may be so overlaid by dogmatic, 
euperstitiouB, or intellectual training as to be nearly 
neutralized ; — in fact, people gaze so long at their candle- 
light as to be unable to see the sun ; — but BtiM in evei; 
human breast it exists, and is the^only avenue through 
which a living faith in Crod and His goodness can ap- 
proach the soul. Long before there was any Bible or 
112 
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any Church men felt, aa we do now, their dependence 
upon Crod, and recognized in the still small voice 
within them the attesting witnesB to the guiding 
influence of His Holy Spirit. Reason may approve 
the belief in Grod'a goodness, but cannot generate it ; 
and as for authority, tius belief must Decessarily 
precede the acceptance of any external authority 
as a guide to religious truth; for how could a man 
accept the Bible, for instance, as a welcome gift, or as 
anything but a possible delusion, if he did not first 
of all believe in the goodness of the Being from whom 
he supposes it to proceed? A recent writer in the 
' Quarterly Review ' well observes : — 

Onr judfcment on that which professes to be a commuai- 

cotion from God must depend upon our idea of Him 

Wd must judge of revelation according to certain antecedent 
premiesea which exist in our own minde, according to certain 
primary notions and impresHions existing in ub. 

This is plain common sense. If a book, backed by 
all the external evidences which are said to attest the 
divine origin of the Bible, were to deny the goodness 
of Grod, we should at once reject its authority ; and if 
every text by which the loving-kindness of God is 
afBrmed were struck out of the Bible, the belief that 
God is love would hold its own for ever against the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil. A mac, therefore, who 
denies that dogma is an essential part of true religion, 
may, without any incon8istency,acceptaaa fundamental 
religious truth the proposition that — God is good. 
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Methinks I miderstand now wby you question Dr. 
Liddon's right to classify under the head of dogmas 
those extracts from the sermon on the mount which 
Leonard quoted a moment ago. 



No doubt. Those passages which logic wonld vainly 
attempt to prove, have a hold upon our hearts entirely 
independent of the fact that they are in the Bible, or 
that they are affirmed by the Church. I do not believe 
that they are true because Christ uttered them, but 
that Christ uttered them because they are true. They 
derive their influence over us from nothing but what 
we recognize to be the attesting witness of a holy prin- 
ciple within us. If the Commission for revising the 
text of Scripture were to strike them out of the Bible 
altogether, they would be to us precisely what they are 
now. Who could be brought to believe that his confi- 
dence in the virtue of secret communion with God has 
no foundation but logic or authority? Who that 
acknowledges the Fatherly love of God can doubt his 
readiness to forgive the trespasses of all who, in child- 
like submission to his will, forgive those who trespass 
against them ? It may, indeed, be necessary to remind 
men from time to time that the kingdom of heaven is 
n#t for those who worship God with the lips alone ; but 
the testimony which gives to this teaching — from 
whatever source it comes — its living power, is con- 
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sciously derived, not from without, but from within ua. 
Dr. Liddon says : — 

A child reads in the Bunion on the mount that our Heavenly 
Father takea care of the sparrows, and of the lilies of the field, 
and the child prays to Him accordingly. The truth upon 
which the chUd rests is the dogma of the Divine Providence, 
which encourages trust and warrants prayer, and lies at the 
root of the child's religion. In short, religiou cannot exist 
without some view of its object, viz. God ; but no sooner do 
you introduce any intellectual aspect of God — nay, the bare 
idea that such a Being exists — than you have before you not 
merely a rehgioa, but at least in some sense a theology. 

In this passage, the word ' dogma ' grates strangely 
upon the ear. It is not true that our belief in G-od's 
providence — like our belief in what is usually called 
dogma— has no foundation but reason, or objective evi- 
dence, or authoritative dicta — the dicta of the Bible or 
the Church. It is not true, as implied by Dr. Liddon, 
that the idea conveyed to the mind by Christ's teaching 
as to the Fatherly goodness of God, is one whicH 
suggests an objective or intellectual aspect of God's 
character ; an aspect, that is to say, which is capable 
of being transferred, with the supporting evidence, like 
a doctrine of science, from one intellect to another ; 
and which our minds would inevitably reject if it 
could not be either established by argument or 
guaranteed by some acknowledged authority. The 
belief in God's Fatherly providence, where it exists at 
all, consciously rests, like all the primary beliefs of the 
soul, upon a foundation which is deeper than all reason- 
ing and all authority. ' Conscience,' says Dr. Newman, 
' teaches us, not only that God is, but what he is : it 
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provides for the miad a real image of Him as a medium 
of worship;'* and, therefore, as there is nothing in 
common between our tenure of this doctrine and the 
tenure by which we hold such doctrines as the real pre- 
sence or the fall of Adam, the attempt to group them 
all under the same specific term can lead to nothing 
but confusion. And let no one suppose that this 
classification of religious doctrines with reference to 
the tenure by which they are held is a mere piece of 
pedantry. It is, on the contrary, a matter of the high- 
est practical importance. If, as I shall hare to show, 
the essential elements of true religion are to be sought 
for amongst those doctrines only which the conscience, 

* Dr. Newmaji eeeniB to agree with Max rather th&a with Dr. Liddon, 
in r^^Hiding a child's belief of Ood'e Proridence as on act of moral 
penepdoD, rather than as the realization of an intellectual aspect of 
God's character. He ia consideriag what ia inntlred in the disposition 
of an ordinary child to turn to God in hifl fronblea, and he obsacveB :— 

' First it inralvas the Impression on his mind of an unseen Being, 
with whom be is in immediate lelatioD, and that relation ho familiar, 
that he can address Him whenerer he chooses ; neit of one whose good- 
will lowanJa him he is assiired of, and can take for granted ; nay, who 
loves him hetter, and ia nearer to him than his parents. . . . That is, we 
shall not be wrong in holding that this child has in his mind the image 
of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence amongst us, 
who ia present everywhere, who is heajt-reading, heart-changing, ever 
feasible, open to impetiation. What a strong and intimate vision of 
God must he have already attained. ... It is an image of the good 
God— good in Himself, good relatively to the child, with whatever in- 
comptetrness. Though he cannot explain or define the word " God," 
when told to use it, his acts showlliat to him it is far more than a word. 
He listens indeed with wonder and Interest to fables and tales; be has 
B dim, shadowy sense of what he hears abont persona of this world ; but 
he has that within blm which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a 
deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the will and the 
providence of God.' In another place he asys: — 'As we have oar initial 
knowledge of the Universe through sense, so do we in the first instance 
begin to learn about its Lord and God from conscience.' — C. M. 
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rather than the intellect, recognizes as God's truth, 
then all the arguments by which Leonard has led us 
up to the door of St. Peter's — all the arguments by 
which you have been satis6ed of the necessary de- 
pendence of man in religious matters on the infallible 
guidance of some external authority — fall to the ground 
at once. Our business, in feet— if we would see God^ — 
will be very different from that which has engaged 
BO much of our time to-day. It will not be to balance 
the conflicting claims of rival teachers external to our- 
selves, but to purify our innermost lives, to sanctify 
the Lord God in our hearts. 

BASIL 

I foresee that before long I shall have a great de^ 
to say as to the alleged trustworthiness of the inner 
light in fevour of which you are anxious to dethrone 
both the Bible and the Church. But we have, at all 
events, elicited a clear conception of what you mean 
by * dogma ; ' and I have no objection to speak of 
dogma throi^hout this discussion in your sense. We 
have, however, arrived at only the threshold of our 
inquiry, and I long to hear by what process you hope- 
to make good your position — that dogma is no essen- 
tial part of true religion. 

COMWAT 

Notwithstanding your e^er looks, Basil, I must, I 
fear, put an end to our conference for this while. It 
really is time to go to bed. Eememher, moreover, 
that, if Max is allowed to proceed, we shall soon be in 
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the midst of an entirely new subject, and an hour hence 
we shall be even less disposed than now to say good- 
night. 



Conway is right. Besides, I cotild not do jtistice to 
my own views without liberal treatment as to time. 
But before quite taking leave of the subject which has 
been ao thoroughly diBcussed in the earlier part of 
the day, let me beg of you to take away with you 
for consideration one or two points of great interest, 
as it seems to me. Throughout the whole of the 
debate on Leonard's point you have assumed the in- 
separable connection and interdependence of dogma, 
religion, and external iniallible guidance. Now we 
shall, I suppose, all f^ee that human nature is in- 
separably associated with a religious principle, and 
that human beings must therefore have always stood 
in need of true religion. But if d<^;nia is an essential 
ingredient of true religion, it must always have been a 
part of the purpose of God, according to your recent 
argument, to provide his creatures with an infallible 
guide to dogmatic truth. Now then, let me ask, what 
guide, before the foTindation of the Church of Christ, 
ever exhibited the signs which we conceive to be ne- 
cessarily characteristic of an infallible religious guide ? 
You must not refer me to the Old Testament ; for the 
claims of the Old Testament have already been refuted 
by the arguments which confounded Conway's advocacy 
of the Bible. Neither can you refer me to the prophets ; 
for there were false as well as true prophets ; and there 
was no visible, external guide with the admitted signs 
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of infallibility to tell men which was which. The rival 
^retensiom of different prophets could, in fact, be tested 
by nothing but reference to what men felt to be 
the voice of God within themselveB. Nor is this all. 
There was a time when there was neither a written 
word nor an inspired class of teachers, and yet that was 
a time when Enoch 'walked with God,' and when 
Abraham was ' the friend of God.' Surely there was 
then such a thing aa true religion ; but we have no 
reason for believing that God's servanfa then were pro- 
vided with any external in&llible teacher, or any other 
guide than the still, small voice in which Elijah, on 
the top of Carmel, recognized the persuasive accents of 
the Holy Spirit. Is it not tben worth considering 
whether the arguments &om which you evoke the 
necessary connection between dogma, religion, and 
authority, may not be turned right round, so as to 
shake the supposition on which your whole case rests. 
Your argument substantially runs thus : * If the religion 
which God has given to man is (as we believe it to be) 
essentially dogmatic, then God must have provided for 
man an external infallible guide to dogmatic truth.' 
My coimter argument runs thus : ' If, during the greater 
part of human history, man has been left by God with- 
out any external infallible guide, dogma cannot form 
an essential part of the religion which God has given 
to man.' When these two resultants of the same train 
of thought are compared, it will be seen that my argu- 
ment has more substance than yours ; for, whilst your 
argument rests upon nothing but a pure assumption — 
viz. that dogma is an essential part of true religion— r 
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my ailment rests upon a plain fact — viz. that no 
religious teacher eziBting on the earth before the 
foundation of the Chrietian Church exhibited plainly 
and unmistakably those signs which, we all agree, muat 
necessarily characterize an infallible guide to dogmatic 
truth. But Conway is looking deprecatingly at me, 
and the dews are beginning to make themselves felt. 
So let us go in ; and, Basil, I shall be ready to-morrow, 
if Leonard and Conway are not indisposed, to give you 
ihe satisfoction for which I see you are longing. 
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DIALOQUE III. 



The turn which Max gave to our discussion of 
yesterday took us all by surpriBe— me, perhaps, more 
than any of you ; but my anxiety to continue the 
debate did not, as you suspected, originate in my 
combative propensities, but in a feeling of intense 
curiosity. Before I can venture to condemn, or even to 
attack Max, I must underatand far better than I do 
now what he means. Max began his argument yes- 
terday with a definition of dogma, which I readily ac- 
cept, because he is clearly entitled to define the terms 
which he intends to Tise in any way he may think fit. 
But the conclusions to which he would lead us with re- 
gard to the relation subsisting between what he calls 
dogmas and true religion are so startling at first sight, 
that we must, as a matter of common prudence, ex- 
amine OUT ground carefully before going forwards. 
According to his definition of dogma, the doctrines of 
the Church with regard to the divinity of Our Lord, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Besurrection of 
Our Lord, are all dogmas ; and if dogmas, however true, 
form no essential part of true religion, we may as safely 
expunge these doctrines from our creed as the doc- 
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trine of the divine comtaisBion of Mohunmed. Indeed, 
the more I reflect upon the matter, the more clearly do 
I perceive how impossible it is to eeparate dogma from 
religion without separating religion &om faith. 



I am glad that at the very commencement of our 
diecuBsion you should have brought into such close 
contact ' dogma ' and ' faith'. In so doing you have 
touched the key-note of all that I have to say, and have 
also uncovered the source of the radical differences 
which must, I fear, for a time at all events, continue 
to divide UB. But as our best chance of coming to an 
^reemeut is to be perfectly intelligible to each other, 
we ought, I think, to launch one more de&nition — a 
definition of ' faith.' We both of us, I am persuaded, 
feel our hearts stirred within us by the associations 
which we severally connect with the word ' faith.' We 
both think of it as ' the gift of God.' We look upon it 
as the leaven which, however much it may be hidden 
in the barrel of meal, has virtue enough to leaven 
the whole mass. We recognize in it, especially when 
united with the principle of love, the fountain of all 
spiritual graces, of all that made the life and death of 
Christ Himself the glory of men and angels ; and yet 
1 never hear you speak of iaith without wondering 
what can, in your judgment, be the distinguishing 
characteristic of this mighty power. To me it seems 
that a very large part of the bitterness, the misconcep- 
tion, the passionate and intolerant sectarianism which 
tend to disgust all devout minds with theological con- 
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troversy, may be traced to the strangely incongruous 
senses in which theologians are in the habit of using 
this term ' faith.' At one moment it is used to denote 
the tenure by which we hold doctrines resting entirely 
upon external authority or objective evidence, and the 
next moment it is used to indicate the tenure by which 
we hold doctrines that are altogether beyond the do- 
main of reason or authority, and rest upon the intui- 
tions of conscience alone. Thus theologians talk of the 
' faith once delivered to the Saints,' meaning thereby 
the whole religious system contained in the teaching of 
the Bible and the Church. We read in our fonnularies 
of 'all the articles of the Christian taith,' and our 
sixth article affirms that * nothing ought to be regarded 
as a necesstuy article of faith but what cao be read 
in Holy Scripture or proved thereby,' which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the tenure by faith is identical 
with the tenure by intellectual demonstration. This 
mode of representing all orthodox doctrines as being 
held by faith, wotild seem to import that all such doc- 
trines are, or can be held, by the same tenure ; JTist as 
if the tenure by which men hold their belief in the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on their hearts, is, or can be, 
the same as that by which they hold their belief in the 
truth of the Noachian deluge. Surely nothing but a 
confusion of ideas can result &om thus blending under 
one name tenures so widely different in kind; and 
accordingly we may observe that in the minds of 
superficial thinkers, a portion of the reverence with 
which the soul instinctively regards the convictions 
of conscience, becomes gradually associated with those 
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dogmas which cannot, confessedly, have any foun- 
dation but either authority or the convictions of the 
intellect. In what I may have to say, I shall en- 
deavour to avoid this looseness of language. When I 
use the tenn ' faith,' I intend to designate the tenure 
by which we hold those religious doctrines which, 
consciously, cannot have any but a subjective basis — and 
the doctrines so held I shall call ' faiths.' Inasmuch, 
moreover, as all other religious doctrines will be found 
on examination to fall under our accepted definition of 
dogmas, I shall call the tenure by which such doctrines 
are held, whether traceable to authority, or logic, or 
evidence, ' the dogmatic tenure.' You will, therefore, 
now have no dif&culty in imderstanding what I mean, 
when, in dealing with different kinds of religious doc- 
trine, I speak of 'faiths' and 'dogmas,', or when I 
designate the tenures by which such doctrines are res- 
pectively held by the terms ' faith,' and ' the dog- 
matic tenure.' Bearing these definitions in mind, the 
proposition which I have undertaken to maintain may, 
if thought desirable, be put in a positive rather than in 
a n^ative form ; and instead of denying the right of 
dogmas to be regarded as an essential part of true re- 
ligion, I may affirm that the only doctrines which form 
an essential part of true religion are ' feiths,' or such 
tenets as are held by the tenure of ' faith.' 



Inasmuch as objective reasoning in some shape or 
other nnderlies all dogmatic beliefs, your definition, 
Mas, does in fact raise up before us the old question 
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(the hiU mmre of theology) as to the limits of the 
respective domains of faith and reason. Flitting 
aside your manifest right to define as you please the 
t«rms which you propose to use, your definition has, I 
am bound to allow, one great exceptional merit — it 
recognizes and marks a distinction of great importance 
which actually exists. In ordinary theological writings 
the tenure by foith and the tenure by reason are 
jumbled up together in a hopeless muddle. No one 
who refiecta for a moment can maintain that a term 
which denotes the tenure by which we hold our belief 
in a historical feet like the crucifixion, can adequately 
denote the tenure by which we believe in God's 
goodness. Nor is the prevalent confusion of ideas on 
this subject to be found only in hasty theological 
compositions like sermons and popular religious 
treatises, but it may be traced in the most carefully 
considered writings. I have in my mind at this 
moment no. elaborate article of great ability which 
appeared more than twenty years ago (1849) in the 
' Edinburgh Review,' specifically upon ' &ith and reason.' 
Passing over the metaphysics of the article, it may be 
worth while to notice hurriedly some of the practical 
conclusions of the writer. He maintains that, whilst 
we should trust to reason for the proof of the divine 
authority of Scripture, we should, after being satisfied 
on that point, accept without question, under the 
guidance of faith, the most minute particulars in the 
historical, practical, and doctrinal teaching of the 
Bible. To me, however, it seems that when a man 
has once satisfied himself by reason of the divinity of 
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the Bible, a belief in its particular Etatemeiits becomes 
a matter of the plainest and most direct logical infer- 
ence, unless the man it question is prepared to 
regard Grod as the author of falsehood. 

Faith [tLe Rariewet iays] ever stands between conflicting 
probabilities ; but her position is (if we may iiae the metaphor) 
the centre of gravity between them, and will be proportionally 
nearer the greater masa. 

The writer could scarcely have used more appro- 
riate terms to describe the judicial faculty, Accor- - 
ding to this view, it ia by faith that a judge decides 
whether the plaintiff or defendant is right, whether 
the prisoner at the bar is, or is not, guilty. Again he 
says : — 

The belief in a creating God ia inferred from desigD in cre- 
ation, and though there are difficulties the other way, reason 
triumphs in the proofs, and &ith over the difficulties. 

But if a man believes that the existence of a creating 
God can be proved by reason at all, he ought to hold 
this belief notwithstanding all difficulties, and thus his 
reason would triumph over the difficulties as well as 
in the proofs.— The writer then ahows what monstrous 
conclusions must be accepted by the man who denies 
the Q^ospel miracles, and winds up with the excla- 
mation, ' infidel, great is thy faith ! ' Surely, if the 
state of the case is fairly represented by the writer, the 
inference is, ' infidel, great is thy stupidity I ' If the 
evidence in favour of the G-ospel miracles is, upon a 
feir estimate of its value, overpowering — if the denial 
of such miracles leads to nothing but the most 
monstrous and improbable conclusions — there is 
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manifestly no stronger reason for imputing a belief in 
Christian miracles to an act of feith, than for imputing 
to an act of faith a belief in the earthquake at Lisbon. 
If, therefore, we would avoid the prevalent mystifi- 
cation on this subject, it is important so to define the 
term ' faith ' aa to mark plainly wherein we conceive the 
tenure by faith to differ from the intellectual tenure. 
This object,! am bound to say. Max has, in my opinion, 
accomplished. He hae, moreover, in my judgment, 
done well to associate the term feith with the tenure 
by which we hold religious intuitions : for it cannot be 
denied that the teneta which are based upon what may 
be called the spiritual discernment of the conscience, 
are more closely allied with the generally received 
idea of faith, than the tenets which are ultimately 
based upon objective reasoning or evidence. 

CONWAT 

The want of precision in the prevalent ideas respect- 
ing foith baa, I confess, been to me a constant source 
of difficulty and bewilderment. How common it is to 
hear it said that we should be ready at all times to give 
a reason for the faith, aa well aa for the hope, that is in 
U8. But how is this to be done ? I can understand 
how I may give a reason for a belief which I hold by 
the tenure of reason ; but when I hold a belief by a 
tenure with which reason has consciously nothing to do, 
how can I give a reason for it? Let a man deny the 
crucifixion, and I can attack him with a battery of 
arguments and evidence as overpowering as I might 
Bununon to my aid if he were to deny the execution of 
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Charles I. But if a man deoies the foundation of all 
religion — viz. that God is good — I cannot conceive by 
what arguments or objective evidence I can hope to 
shake bis denial. If an appeal to his spiritual percep- 
tions should fiiil, I fail altogether. Until the Spirit of 
God stirs within him, I can no more hope to address 
him in an intelligible manner than if I were to talk to 
a blind man about colour. I, therefore, entirely ac- 
knowledge the distinction drawn by Max between 
'feiths' and 'dogmas' — -between 'iaith' and 'the 
dogmatic tenure ; ' but I am &r from being prepared 
to allow th»t no dogma can form an essentia) part of 
religion. 

Many, many thanks, Leonard and Conway, for your 
help. Do not fear that I shall claim you as converts 
to my views merely because you have been so quick to 
apprehend the ideas which I associate with the terms 
'&iths' and 'dogmas.' I should, however, like to add 
one word to what you have said. Faith and reason, as 
I conceive of tbeno, are intrinsically diverse in nature. 
An honest man cannot accept a doctrine which con- 
fessedly rests upon reason or evidence unless the reason- 
ing and evidence are considered by him sufficient to 
establish the doctrine ; neither can he, if he would, 
reject a doctrine which is bom of faith because be 
cannot prove the doctrine l^ reason. There is thus no 
privity, as the lawyers would say, between faith and 
reason. Truth, of course, cannot but be consistent 
with itself ; and, therefore, if God is love, that proposi- 
tion can never come into collision with the 47tb pro- 
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position of Euclid. Bat though a true faith must 
always harmonize with the conclusions of sound reason, 
a wavering faith can never be strengtiiened by an appeal 
to argument ; neither can any defect in reaaoning or 
evidence be cured or supplemented by -an appeal to 
faith. Thus, if reasoning and evidence are insufficient 
to establish the apoatolicity of 2 Peter, conscience 
cannot help at all ; and if we fail to find within our- 
selves the proof of God's goodness, no reasoning or 
evidence can remedy the failure. In ether words, 
faith is sufficient of itself, without any aid &om reason, 
to support the conclusions wMch belong to the domain 
of faith ; and reason is sufficient of itself, without any 
aid &om faith, to support the iKinclusions which belong 
to the domain of reason. 



I am, perhaps, not quite so well satisfied as Leonard 
and ^onway with your definition of faith. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently distiEct and intelligible for our pur- 
pose, and I have therefore no right to object to it; but 
I have some doubts as to how far it can be made avail- 
able for practical purposes ; and, though I am very 
anxious to quit the dull preliminary work on which we 
have been hitherto engaged, and to launch out with 
you into the deep, I do not think that we shall waste 
our time if, before proceeding further, you wotild tell 
us by what teste, in your opinion, a plain man may 
practically distinguish between ' &iths ' and ' dogmas.' 
There are, no doubt, many doctrines which it would be 
easy enough to classify under one or otiier of these 
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heads. Every Protestant would admit that the tenure 
by which he holds the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy, differs in kind from that by which he holds hia 
belief in God'a mercy.. But I know many men — per- 
haps we all do — who would hesitate to admit that the 
tenure by which they hold their belief in the atonement 
is intellectual rather than spiritual; The spiritual 
beneflta which many persons habitually associate with 
certain devout dogmatic beliefs and sacramental prac- 
tices, beget in them a deeply rooted impression that 
the influence exercised over their minds by these beUefs 
and practices is, in an especial manner, the work of the 
Holy Ghost. 

UAX 

And they are often right, Basil. I cannot doubt that 
the spiritual benefit which many derive from the Holy 
Communion, whether administered by priests or dis- 
senting ministers, is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
sympathising with, and aiding, holy aims and high 
moral resolves. Xeither can I doubt that similar 
benefits are experienced by devout Roman Catholics 
from the sacraments of confession and extreme unction, 
and by devout Mohammedans from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But we are not now asking what is the cause 
of the benefit which persons associate with a certain 
belief, but what is consciously the ultimate foundation 
of the belief itself. Persons may no doubt mistake the 
source of their beliefs, exactly as many persons are often 
led by a careless analysis of the sensations to associate 
with one sense the ideas derived from more than one — 
as, for instance, the idea of distance with the sense of 
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eight alone. But the laeat corrective of such mis- 
apprehenaions is an honest self-ezaraiDation. Remem- 
ber that, as we are now dealing with the pbenomeaa of 
internal consciousness, I can only recommend my views 
by appealing directly from my conscience to yours. 
Such an appeal, to be effective, demands, no doubt, a 
more solemn earnestness, a more perfect honesty of 
mind on bo3i sides, than a mere appeal to reason. 
The quibbles of logic or the distortion of history may 
be encountered by sound argument or authorized facts ; 
but how can a man be convicted of un&imess who 
endeavours to maintain his theory by persistently mis- 
representing his feelings ? The court of conscience is 
therefore a court of honoiir, in which there is no legit- 
imate place for the subtleties of the logician or the 
arts of the pleader. If a man, in order to rebut my 
physiological views, were to declare that he saw with his 
ears, and heard with his eyes, our talk must come to an 
end. It would be impossiHe for me to disprove hia ■ 
statement ; and yet I should be satisfied that he was 
either a liar, or a man absolutely incapable of distin- 
guishing between the functions of his several organs 
of sense, and I should still continue, even if I had no 
reason to question his honesty, to believe that it was 
with his eyes that he saw, and with his ears that he 
heard. Let us apply iiie principle of this illustration 
to the case of any honest man who would wish to 
distinguish between faiths and dogmas, as I have de- 
fined them- If a man were to tell us that his belief in 
the Atonement had nothing whatever to do with his 
confidence in the authority of the Church or the Bible, 
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or if he were to declare that he could recog;ni86 no 
foundation for his belief in the evil of seltishneas, but 
the same authority, we should feel with regard to him 
as we should feel if he were to assert that he saw 
with hie ears and heard with Ms eyes.— Of course, with 
regard to those professedly religious doctrines which 
ea; confesso rest upon nothing but argument and 
objective evidence, there can be no possible risk of 
difficulty. They must obviously and unmistakably 
belong to the class ' dogma,' as I have defined it ; and 
with regard to every doctrine that may be presented 
to us for acceptance on the credit of some external 
authority — the Church or the Bible for instance— let a 
man ask himself this plain query : — Should I accept 
this doctrine if I entirely disbelieved in the trust- 
worthiness of the attesting authority ? I say that 
no honest man can ever find any practical difficulty 
in answering this query ; and if answered negatively, 
the doctrine in question, however true it may be, 
is at once perceived to be a dogma. I ask you, as 
honest men, how with regard to the doctrine of the 
Atonement would any of you answer my query ? If 
you did not see it in the teaching of the Bible or 
the Church, would you hold it ? You know that you 
would not ; in other wordb, you hold it, not by what I 
have defined to be the tenure of faith, but by what I 
have defined to he the dogmatic tenure. 

Max is, I think, right ; and the Atonement is a test 
doctrine. If the tenure by which we hold that doctrine 
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cannot honestly be confounded with that by which we 
hold a belief in God's goodnese, then there is no dogma 
which we shall be in much danger of confounding with 
a faith : and can there be any donbt as to the tenure 
by which we hold the Atonement ? All scholars, and I 
believe almost all divines, are agreed that a verse 
(1 John V. 7) which has done good Bervice in favour of 
the doctrine of the Trinity is an interpolation made in 
the text of Scripture long after the canon was fixed. 
Now, if every Scriptural text from which the doctrine 
of the Atonement can be fairly inferred came, by the 
progress of Biblical criticism, to be as hopelessly dis- 
credited as the verse respecting the three heavenly 
witnesses, no man in his senses can doubt that this 
would most serionsly shake the tenure by which Pro- 
testants hold the doctrine of the Atonement. But, as 
Max vei-y justly observed yesterday, if every text which 
afOrms the goodness of God were expunged from the 
Bible as forming no part of a revised text of Scripture, 
the belief in God's goodness would remain just what it 
is now. 

BASIL 

Nay ; but we have not yet got to the bottom of this 
matter. Though Max has given us a practical dis- 
tinguishing test of dogmas, he has not given us such a 
teat of faiths ; and we must not jump to the conclu- 
sion, however true it may be, that every professedly re- 
ligious doctrine which cannot be classified as a dogma 
deserves to be classified as a faith. We have read of 
some heathen people who believe God to be an evil 
Being — a belief which, however odious it may appear to 
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us, is manifestly beyond the reach of logical refuta- 
tion or disproof by evidence, and therefore has one 
obvious characteristic of what you. Max, call a faith. 
Now, if a heathen professor of this belief were to main- 
tain that he held it by the tenure of faith, how would 
you deal with him ? 

MAX 

You are playing, Basil, at a dangerous game. Your 
question, believe me, is calculated to embarrsas you 
much more than me. What could you do with your 
BtifT-necked heathen ? You might indeed aatisty such 
a nia.n by reason and evidence that the Bible was di- 
vinely inspired ; but if he had a primary faith in the 
wickedness of God, he would see in the proofs of the 
divine origin of the Bible the proofs also of its falsehood. 
As for me, your friend would give me no more trouble 
than a man who should atGrm that the doctrine of the 
Atonement is a faith rather than a dogma. Your test 
doctrine is as plainly a dogma as the doctrines re- 
lating to the eternity of punishment, the immaculate 
conception, and the essential relations of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity. None of these doctrines, any 
more than the doctrine of God's wickedness, can be 
disproved by reasoning ; and yet, with regard to all of 
them, we feel sure that they must owe their influence, 
not to the intuitions of conscience, nor to the ideas 
which spring from holiness of life and from conformity 
to the rule of right within us, but to some inSuence 
which is external to tih — the authority of a book, or of a 
Church, or of a sacerdotal class, or of tradition, or of 
the impressions based upon early training. — There is, 
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moreover, one test, not lutherto insiBted upon, by which 
feithB, or opinions held by the ternire of faith, may be 
distinguished from dogmas, nay, from all other opin- 
ions, except only a class of opinions with which we have 
nothing to do in this discussion, and which are easily 
distinguishable from all others ; I mean opinions held 
by the mathematical tenure. The test to which I al- 
lude is this — that whilst faiths are consciously felt by all 
to be indefectible, no dogmas are. However firmly 
dogmas may be believed, however strong the tenure 
may be by which men hold the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or the objective presence, or the infallibility of the 
Pope, or the apostoUeity of the New Testament, no one 
who is in the faabit of sounding the operations of his 
mind would a6^m that his belief of these doctrines is 
absolutely beyond the risk of being changed by in- 
creased knowledge, or more mature reflection, or a 
larger spiritual, experience ; and, therefore, when Pro- 
testants become Catholics, when a bishop becomes a 
Unitarian, or a Quaker becomes a Jesuit, there is 
nothing in such changes which violates or shocks oifr 
ordinary experience of mental phenomena. But with 
regard to those truths which are apprehended from the 
teaching of conscience alone — faiths in other words — it 
is the invariable consciousness of every man that they 
are absolutely indefectible. If we were told that a man, 
after apprehending subjectively the superior virtue of 
mercy to cruelty, had been converted to a belief in the 
moral obligation of cruelty, he would scarcely appear 
to us to be human. We should, in fact, disbelieve in 
the possible existence of such a man. Now, let us ap- 
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ply this test to the question raised by Basil. If a dozen 
believers in the depravity of God could be removed 
altogether from their surroundings to Sflme purer moral 
atmoaphere, we feel sure that some of them, at all 
events, would abandon their distinctive tenet. In any 
case, such a result would surprise none of us. It 
would seem to us perfectly natural — as much in accord- 
ance with our usual experience as that men should 
abandon one dogmatic system for another. But we can 
scarcely conceive how a man who had once recognized 
the operation of God's spirit within him, and who had 
thus been led to realize the idea of God's goodness, 
could ever be led by any change of circumstances or 
position to abandon that idea for a belief in God's 
wickedness. Thus, then, it seems to me that the tenure 
by which some men hold a belief in God's wickedness 
has every characteristic of the dogmatic tenure, and 
none of the distinctive characteristics of the tenure by 
iaith. 

LEONARD 

Max might, I fear, if he would, support his views by 
some fact« which are uncomfortably familiar to us all. 
Revolting and dishonouring ideas of God are not 
peculiar to the obscure comers of heathendom. We 
meet them every day in theological treatises, in the 
articles of sectarian creeds, in the services of oui- 
Churches, in the sermons of our religious teachers ; 
and as we invariably find them associated with the 
essential features of some dogmatic (^tem, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that all similar ideas, 
even when we cannot directly trace their source, must 
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take their rise in dogmas rather than in faiths. 
Consider the following extract from Mr. Lecky's 
' History of Morals ' — a noble work, saving your presence, 
Mr. Morley: — 

It ie, indeed, one of the most curious things in moral history 
to observe how men who were sincerely indignant with Pagan 
writers for attributing to their divinities the frailties of an 
occasional jealousy or sensuality — for Tepresenting them, in a 
word, like men of mingled characters and pasmone — have never- 
theless unscrupulously attributed to their own divinity a 
degree of cruelty which may be confidently said to transcend 
the utnlost barbarity of which human nature is capable. . . . 
It was the custom formerly^ as it is the custom now, for 
Catholic priests to stain the imaginations of young children by 
ghastly picturee of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin 
mind atrocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, 
might prove indelible. I have before me a tract ' for children 
and young persons,' called ' The Sight of Hell,' by the Rev, J. 
FumisB, C.S.S.E., published pennusti superiorum by Dufly 
(Dublin and London). It is a detailed description of the 
dungeons of hell, and a few sentences may serve as a sample. 
' See, on the middle of that red hot floor stands a girl. She 
looks about sixteen years old. Her feet are bare. She has 

neither shoes nor stockings Listen 1 she speaks. She 

says, — I have been standing on this red hot floor for years. 
Day and night, my only standing place has been the red hot 
floor. .... Look at my burnt and bleeding feet. Let me go 
off this burning floor for one moment, only for one single short 
moment. .... The fourth dungeon is the boihng kettle : ia 
the middle of it there is a boy. His eyes are burning like 
two burning coals. Two long flames come out of his ears. 
.... Sometimes he opens hia mouth, and blazing fire rolls 
out. But listen t there is a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . 
The blood is boUing in the scalded veins of that boy. The 
brain is boiling and bubbling in his head. The marrow ia 
boiling in his bones. .... The fifth dungeon is the red hot 
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oven. The little child is in it Hear how it screams to come 
out. See how it turns and twists itself about in the fire. It 
beatfl its head a^inst the roof of the oven. It stamps its 

little feet on the floor God was very good to this little 

child. Yery likely God saw that it would get worse and. 
worse, and would never repent, and so it would have to be 
punished much more in hell. So God in his mercy I I I called 
it oat of the world in its early childhood.' 



Enough, enough I But aurely this horrible paaaage 
must be taken to be an exhibition of nothing but the 
notorious Benaationalism of the Roman Catholic Byatem. 



I wish you were right, Conway. Consider well the 
following passages which have been taken from 
' Baxter's Saints' Rest,' Part III. — Baxter, who siu^ly 
must be regarded by all as a type Protestant : — ' 

The torments of the damned must needs be extreme, be- 
cause thty are the effect ofdivtTte revmge. Wrath is terrible ; 

but revenge is implacable And how hotly revenge will 

puwue them all to the higheat I How God will stand over 
them with the rod in his hand (not the rod of iatherly chas- 
tisement, but that iron rod wherewith hebiuiseth the rebellious), 

and lay it on for all their neglects of Christ and grace 

Consider alio how this justice and revenge will he the delight of 
the Almighty. .... Is it not a terrible thing to a wretched 
soul, when it shall be roaring perpetually in the flames of hell, 
and the Qod of mercy Himself shall laugh at them: when they 
shall cry out for mercy, yea, for one drop of water, and God 

' In the 'Contemporary Beriew ' for June, 1871, the Kev. Henlj 
Allon g^vM Baxter the flrot place amongat t^ saints of the Noneon- 
formist hagiology. — C. St. 
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shall mock them instead of relieving them ; ■when none in 
heaven or earth can help them but God, and He shall rejoice 
over them in their calamity. [And now cornea the dogmatic 
source of all thia rhapsody.J Why you see these are the very 
worda of God Himself in Scripture. And moat just it is that 
they who laughed at the sermon, and mocked at the preacher, 
and derided the people that obeyed the Gospel, should be 
laughed at and derided by God. And it is not only a soul, 
but a funftj soul that must suffer ; the guilt which still re- 
mains upon it will make it fit for the wrath of God U> work 
upon — SB fire will not burn except the fuel be combustible; 
but if the wood be dry, or it light upon straw, how fiercely it 
will bum then I Why, the guilt of their former sins will be 
as tinder to gunpowder, to the damned soul, to make the 

flames of hell take hold upon them with fury But the 

great aggravation of this misery will be its eternity. When 
a thousand millioii of ages are past, their torments are as fresh 
to begin as on the first day. They were never weary of 
sinning, nor ever would have been, if tbey had lived 
eternally upon earth, and now God mil noser be wearied of 
plaguing them. ' 

If we find that dogmatic authority is capable of 
giving ciuTeDey to such views as these even amoDgst 
men who have been born and nurtured under 
humanizing influences, can we doubt that when 
heathen men profess a belief in the wickedness of God 
they are following the guidance of dogmatic teaching, 
the lessons of priests or traditions rather than the 
light which springs from habitual submission to the 
impulses of conscience ? — Last Sunday a good clergyman 
whom I am in the habit of hearing, drew such a 

' The whole of this Chaptsr is most eitiaoKliiiarj, eapedally a part 
in which Buiter appeals to the united teBtimonj of good men, gouimI 
dirinea, and wise pbiloeophera in favoot of witchcraft. — C. M. 
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picture of the Deity, as presented to my mind an idea, 
by no means edifying, of a Being vindictive, cruel, 
unfoi^ving, capricious; and as I leftclmrch I thanked 
God that faith is stronger than dogma, and that, not- 
■withstanding the conventional phrases in which ortho- 
doxy delights to express itself, the good clergyman him- 
self and every one of hie hearers still retained, deeply 
engraved upon their hearts by the hand of the great 
artist himself, a very diflferent image of our Father 
which is in heaven. 

BASIL 

Perhaps so ; but what does the belief in Crod's good- 
ness mean ? We shall soon have to ask that question ; 
and how such a belief can be brought into a definite 
shape, without a dogmatic revelation by Grod of Himself 
to man. My object, however, is not to enter at present 
into a conflict with Max, but to extort from him a com- 
plete synopsis of his views. I understand now what he 
means by dogmas and faiths. I also understand by 
what process he conceives that a man may arrange the 
doctrines which he holds under the respective heads of 
faiths and dogmas. We are, therefore, now in a position 
to listen to whatever he may have to say in support of 
his proposition — viz. that dogma is no essential part of 
true religion, or that the only doctrines which form an 
essential part of true religion are such as he has de- 
fined to be faiths. 

MAX 

Anticipating that you would accept my several defini- 
tions, I thought it better to put down this morning 
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in writing a summary of what I have to say. It will, I 
think, save time if I read my memorandmn ; and as 
u distinct paragraph has been assigned to each of the 
main considerations on which I rely, my memorandum 
will perhaps help to metiiodize the course of the subse- 
quent discussion. 

JUemorandum by Mas : — 
1. We have already a^eed that man has a conscience 
— a faculty by means of which, to use Dr. Newman's 
langu^;e, we are enabled to perceive, ' not only that God 
is, but what He is.' Is there also included in the idea 
of conscience such a thing as a moral sense, or a power 
of discerning instinctively between right and wrong ? 
I think that there is — that, to borrow certain expressions 
from Bishop Butler, ' there is a superior principle in 
every man, which distinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart, and passes judgment upon him- 
self and them — which, without being consulted, without 
being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and 
approves or condemns him,' according as he acts in 
submission to, or in opposition to, its dictates. This 
principle is, I conceive, of the nature of a sense, inasmuch 
as it seems to inform the mind by a process of perception 
or apprehension rather than by a process of reBection 
or reasoning. In any case, it enforces its lessons by 
powerful sanctions — by the inner trouble and humili- 
ation which follow even a secret act of falsehood, mean- 
ness, or selfishness — and by the happy glow of tender 
human sympathy which seems to be the special reward 
peculiarly attached to every act, however simple, of 
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loving self-sacrifice. I start, theu, from the aBsumed 
existence, and — so far as you are concerned — the 
admitted existence, of a moral sense. 



Pardon me, if I interrupt you for one moment. 
Have yon not made here a tremendous' assumption ? 
I am unwilling to drag yon into a treatise on moral 
philosophy ; but do you intend to pass by, without ex- 
amination, the ethical theory of those phi'losophers who 
not only deny altogether the existence of a moral sense, 
but refer all our notions of right and wrong to the 
principle of utility, combined with the law of associ- 
ation? 

MAX 

Well, I do. In dealing with you who are disciples 
of neither Mill nor Comrte, I thought it would be 
superfiuous to examine critically the foundations of 
either Utilitarianism or Positivism. After all, there is 
no conceivable reasoning hj which the existence of a 
moral sense can be proved or disproved. The question 
is one which every man must decide for himself^ sub- 
jectively rather than objectively — by consciousnesB 
rather than by logic — hj careful self-examination, 
rather than by the most elaborate study of external 
phenomena. Many persons, no doubt, afGrm that the 
emotions which swell the bosom when we hear a tale 
of lofty self-sacrifice or of treacherous cruelty, spring 
&om a nice adjustment of the lessons derived from 
authority, reason, and experience ; that there is no such 
thing within us as the good principle which Bishop 
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Butler deBcribeB, or any faculty of moral dlecemment 
which is kept in a state of healthful activity by holiness, 
rather than by observation and reflection- But if a 
man should talk to as in thie way, we should only waste 
our breath by entering into a controversy with him. 
It would be as useless for any of us to discuss moral 
questions with a man who denies a moral sense, aa to 
discuss scientific questions with a man who denies an 
external world. After having made an appeal in vain 
from our consciousneBS to his, our resources would be 
eshausted. 



I am not unwilling to profess myself a believer in 
what is called a moral sense ; but I wish I could make 
up my mind clearly aa to what the functions of a 
moral sense are. Bishop Butler repeatedly tells us 
that it decides for us what actions are good and what 
are bad, and prescribes for us under almost every 
conceivable contingency the right line of conduct. 
My own experience does not confirm this view. I am 
conscious of being often greatly perplexed to determine 
between two courses of conduct, which is the better of 
the two ; and after deciding, I am not unfrequently 
harassed by the apprehension that I have judged 
wrongly. Is capital punishment wrong? Is divorce, 
for any cause but adultery, wrong ? Upon these and a 
himdred similar questions, with regard to which think- 
ing men are just now much divided, I am unable to 
perceive that my conscience throws any light whatever. 
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MAX 

Kor I either. The doctrine of a moral sense has 
undoubtedly Buffered from a want of accuracy in ob- 
serving and defining the limits of its jurisdiction. 
The advocates of a moral sense have, like Bishop 
Butler, contributed somewhat to this result ; but the 
principal offenders are the Utilitarians. Their so- 
called ethical speculations busy themselves, as it seems 
to me, with almost everything but ethics. Their 
principle of utility, which is offered to us as a criterion 
of right and wrong, is at best only a criterion by which 
we may classify actions according to their effects. 
But morality regards actions, not for the purpose of 
ascertaining whither they tend, but whence they come. 
Leaving to experience and reflection the business of 
calculating the results of what men do, morality 
reserves to herself the duty of passing judgment upon 
the men themselves ; praising or blaming them, with- 
out waiting to see what may be ultimately the issues 
of their conduct. Even if we try to abstract all 
notions of human agency from our conception of mor- 
ality, we shall still find that what remains is something 
which attaches itself neither to actions nor to the 
consequences of actions, but solely and exclusively to 
the springs and principles of action ; and, therefore, it 
is that the term ' moral sense ' should be regarded as 
designating the faculty by which we consciously discern 
and apprehend the relative value, not of different 
actions, but of different principles of action.' Lecky 

' Tbot ths idea of monlity attacheti Iteelf to hamftn sgents and 
motiTM rathw than to KtionB is tbiu Uliutnt«d b; Dr. Daiwin, in hii 
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indeed — as great an authority with me as with Leonard 
— «eema to think that some acts are of essential EQoral 
obligation — veracity, for instance ; but I can easily pic- 
ture to myself cases in which even the best of men 
would feel themselves bound by a sense of duty to 
deceive. Abelard was, I think, nearer to the trutii. 
' The speciality of Abelard,' says Mr. Bain, ' lies in his 
judging actions solely with reference to the intention 
of the agent, and this intention with reference to con- 
science. All actions, he says, are in themselves indif- 
ferent, and not to be called good or evil, except from 
the intention of the doer. The supremacy assigned by 
him to the subjective element of conscience appears in 
such phrases as, there is no sin except against con- 
science.' In feet, I cannot conceive how right or wrong 
can be predicated of any simple act at all. 

COMWAT 

What do you say to murder ? 



Murder is not a simple act. The simple act involved 
in murder is killing a htunan being ; but such killing 
is not always wrong; nay, it may be a positive duty. 

■Descent of Had,' pp. 88, 89. 'Ab \re cannot diBtingmsh betwer^ 
moliveB [in persons other than ontselTi^s], we rank all actions of a certain 
cUsB as moral when they are performed by a moral lieing. A moral 
Ijeine IB one who is capable of comparing hie past and future actions or 
motiTes, and of appioTiog or disapproving tLeia. We have no reason to 
suppose tliat any of the lower aoimals have this capacity ; therefore, 
when a monkey fkcsB danger to rescue its comradee, or takes charge of an 
wpban monkey, we do not' call its coudoct moral.' — C. M, 
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Murder is killing under the influence of a wicked motive 
— killing, as our law books have it, with malice pre- 
pense ; and there is no other kind of killing which we 
consider as being necessarily immoral. We condemn the 
coward who treacherously stabs his enemy in the back ; 
but we approve the man who prevents the consum- 
mation of an attempted murder by shooting the villain 
through the head. Thus, what we condemn in the one 
case, and approve in the other, is not the act of killing, 
which is the same in both cases, but the principle from 
which the act springs. Whilst then the moral sense, 
as it seems to me, speaks clearly enough to each of UB 
as to the relative value of different motives or principles 
of action ; whilst it distinctly, and in all cases, prefers 
love to hate, self-denial to selfishness, forbearance to 
vindictiveness ; whilst it imperatively requires us, when 
brought into the presence of these rival principles, to 
select the higher and to reject the lower, it will not 
help us to determine by what mode the selected prin- 
ciple may be best applied to a given case. For this 
purpose our counsellors must be prudence, wisdom, 
utility. Let me illustrate my meaning. A man who 
has deeply injured me applies to me for help in diffi- 
culty. The question at once presents itself to my mind 
— Shall I act towards my enemy in the spirit of revenge 
or in the spirit of forgiveness ? As between these two 
conflicting principles of action, I discern at once which 
is the higher and better, not by an effort of reason, or 
by any mental operation which is consciously resolvable 
into an intellectual process, but by what I recognize to 
be a perceptive faculty — in other words, a moral sense, 
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If I determiiie to take the higber principle aa my guide, 
I act morally ; if I determine to follow the lower prin- 
ciple, I act immorally. With the subsequent question 
—How shall I best give effect to the higher principle ? 
after having elected to follow it ; shall I give my enemy 
some money, or shall I send his son to school, or 
shall I Bubject him to some severe discipline — the moral 
sense has nothing to do. My advisera here must he wis- 
dom, prudence, experience ; and the moral aeose never 
poaches upon their manor. If any of you are acquainted 
with Mr. Martineau's admirable treatise on ' Professor 
Whewell's System of Morals,' you will see how much of 
plagiarism there is in my view of the functions of the 
moral sense. After speaking of conscience ' as a judicial 
consciousness of the relative worth and claims of the 
several principles of action,' the whole matter is brought 
to a head in the following sentences : — 

Every action is right which [I should have preferred to say 
' every person acts rightly who,' AcJ, in the presence of a lower 
principle, follows a higher ; every action is wrong which, in 
the presence of a higher principle, follows a lower. This, how- 
ever, though of very wide application, will not serve for the 
solution of every problem. There are cai^es in which one and 
the same principle haa the choice of aevertd possible actions, 
and amongst these the election must be made by the balance 
of pleasurable and painful effects [the principle of utility]. 
There is no question of duty which will not find its place under 
one or other of these two rules, of which the first might be 
called the canon of principles, and the other the canon of con- 
aequences ; (he former being the true ethical criterion, deter- 
mining the moTality'of an act, the latter the rational criterion 
determining its wisdom. 
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Well, Max, we are all digpoaed to concede to you the 
existence in man of a conscience, including such a 
moral sense as you lay claim to on his behalf. Kow 
proceed with your memorandum. 



2, 'By religion,' says Dr. Newman, *I mean the 
knowledge of God, of his will, and of our duties to- 
wards Him,' I accept this definition, and the object 
of the present inquiry is to determine hy what process 
the knowledge of Grod is generated and developed in 
us. Whilst I say, * Let us trust implicitly, and submit 
ourselves exclusively, to the guidance of that good 
principle within us which is popularly called conscience, 
including in that term the &culty sometimes called the 
moral sense, the advocates of dogma say, ' Distrust all 
internal guidance, imtil it has been tested by the lessons 
derived from reading, study, reflection, and authority, 
and supplemented by certain speculative and practical 
doctrines, derived from some, or all of these sources.' 

3. 3Ttose who believe that the knowledge and lov^ 
of God are developed by a purely spiritual process — that 
is to say, by a life of submission to the guidance of 
conscience ; in other words, by a life of self-sacrifice 
and holiness — conceive that any man in whom the 
fruits of the Spirit abound, cannot fail sooner or 
later to recognize the quality of the root from which 
they spring, ' Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.' Our consciences adopt these 
words as divinely true ; and whilst we, who believe 
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in God, feel sure that the continued indulgence of 
Ein will act like a thick veil between our gouIb and 
the holiest of all within us, at first obscuring, and at 
last all but hiding from our view, the sanctuary of the 
Divine Comforter, we also know, with regard to those 
who have not yet perceived God Himself, that the 
more completely they sacrifice their own wills to the 
guidance of the good principle within them, the sooner 
will they be led to see God as He is ; the more will 
they be disposed to love Him, the more ardently and 
tenderly will they feel drawn to all that He would have 
them love. Thus, in my opinion, the conscience is the 
ear of the bouI, by means of which alone we are enabled 
in the first instance to recognize the voice of God, and 
afterwards to distinguish it from all other voices. The 
nature, quality, and intensity of our religious faiths 
will, therefore (as it seems to me), depend upon the 
humility with which we submit ourselves implicitly to 
the teaching conveyed to us by conscience. That 
teaching — whether it« true source is recognised or not — 
is being ever conveyed to mankind, — with increasing 
clearness and urgency to those who follow it, and with 
ever decreasing power to those who habitually neglect 
it, — but still it is conveyed to all, and is pressed upon 
the attention by a sense of obligation from which, do 
what we may, we cannot wholly escape. 

4. Some persons say, — ' Granted that we have a 
conscience, but except in so far as the Bible or the 
Church give a distinct sanction to the teaching of 
conscience, why should we follow its guidance ? ' Hear 
Bishop Butler upon this point : — 
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Nothing can be more evident than that, exclusive of revela- 
tion, man cannot be conaidered aa a creature left by hie Maker 
to act at random; but that jrom his make, constitution, 
or nature, he is, in the strictest and most proper sense, a 
law to himself. He hath the rule of right within him ; what 
is wanting is only that he shonld honestly attend to it. But 
allowing that mankind hath tlie role of right within himself, 
yet it may be asked, what obligations are we under to attend 
to and to follow it ? I answer, the question carries its own 
answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this law is its 
being the law of your nature. That your conscience approves 
of and attests to such a course of action is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to show us 
the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it that it is our natural guide, — the g uide assigned 
to us by the Author of our nature: it, therefore, belongs to our 
condition of being ; it is our duty to walk in diat path and 
follow this guide without looking about to see whether we 
may not possibly forsake them with impunity. 

These are weighty words ; but they import even 
more than they express. They import that we can- 
not reasonably admit the existence of a conscience at 
all without also admitting its supremacy. The teach- 
ing of most dogmatists on this subject is simply 
unintelligible. They do indeed grow eloquent in their 
praise of conscience. They thank God for bestowing 
on US BO precious a possession. Only a few weeks ago 
I came across a petition from the Lower House of Con- 
vocation against an Act of Parliament (' Times,' July 8, 
1870), because it authorised practices which tended 
* to deaden conscience.' But in au orthodox theologian 
such language has no meaning. If he is consistent, he 
must hold that no suggestions of conscience ought ever 
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to command our confidence until they have been en- 
dorsed by the far more authoritative and trustworthy 
teaching of the, Bible or the Church ; and that when- 
ever they are out of harmony with, or opposed to, such 
teaching, they ought to be resolutely rejected, as being 
the promptings rather of Satan than of the Spirit of 
God. From such principles as these moreover, which 
are undoubtedly those of moat orthodox theologianB, it 
necessarily follows that the counsels of conscience, in 
so far aa good Christians are concerned, must be in- 
variably mischievous, except only when they are pal-- 
pably superfluous ; and that even unbelievers had better 
think twice before they submit to teaching which, being 
unchecked by the authority of the Bible or the Church, 
is just as likely to be wrong as right. Alas t that from 
the impressionable age of childhood upwards through-' 
out life, men should be steeped, rooted, and grounded 
in principles which can only tend to make them dis- 
trust the persuasive monitor t^t God has confessedly 
placed in their bosoms to lead and to warn them. The 
light that is in them is thus turned into darkness, and 
great indeed must such a darkness be. For myself, at 
all events, I disclaim any such misgivings. I believe 
that my conscience ia a good gift ; that it is not the 
mouthpiece of an equivocating spirit, urging me to 
evil by impulses which I am unable to distinguish 
from those which lu-ge me to holiness ; and that the 
man who suffers himself to be schooled by dogmatic 
. teaching or prevalent conventionalisms into an avowed 
preference of any external guidance to the guidance 
of that principle within him which he feels to be God- 
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derived, is on the borders of practical infidelity.' 
Ev^en if a long indulgence of depraved habita sbould 
have blunted the natural keenneea of the moral per- 
ceptions, the only way to restore their tone is ' to 
strengthen the things that remain ; ' to foUoT, as every 
man feels morally impelled to do, the dim glimmer of 
light that is left. Let a. man do this, and God will 
give him more light. Let him atill persevere, and the 
confusion in his ideas of right and wrong will gradually 
disappear, and he will begin to recognize in the guid- 
ing influence of the good principle within him the 
tender pleadings, the gentle striving of the Holy 
Spirit, Thus, according to the religion of faith, 
every step in the development of religious knowledge, 
and in the refinement of the religious affections, is the 
fruit of holiness ; and whilst the idea of holiness is de- 
termined by a principle within us which, if followed, 
tends as uniformly to the same point as the needle to 

I The language of orthodox theologians on the anbject of conscience is 
conflicting. Some nndonbtedlj, as Max HLys, discoaTsge a disposition 
to trnat the monitions of conecteDce, until thej have been sanctioned 
b; anthoritj. Perhaps this is the only logical course for them to take. 
Some, like Fenilon (see his ' Avis Chretiens ; la parole int^rieure ') would 
Beera to agree with Mai. ' The conacienee,' they would saj, ' is the 
channel which Qod Bpeciall; reserves for his own communicBtions to 
the eoul of m&n. It may convey very little truth, but it cannot convey 
fittsfhood. The poUutions of sin may bo encase the conscience, as almost 
entirely to destra; its transpuiency ; but even then, whatever can be dls- 
cemed through it, will atill be divine.' Others again, whilst holding 
that the conscience, especially in hardened sinners, mny be made the 
channel of error. maintaiQ nevertheless— such is tieir inatinctive reve- 
rence for the teaching of conscience — that ve cannot do better than follow 
its gnidance. Tlius Dr. Newman says : — ' I have always contended tliat 
obsdience even to an errmg conscioDcs was the way to gain light ; and 
that it mattered not where a man began, so t^t he began on what came 
to hasd, and in &ith.'— (7. M. 
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the pole, 80 the fruit of holiness is UDiformly of the 
same kind. Those who by purifying their hearts are 
blessed by the vision of God, see the same God ; and 
however much they may differ as to doctrines which 
are held intellectually, or by what we have agreed to 
call the dogmatic tenure, there will be no difference in 
kind between them as to that class of doctrines which 
are held by the tenure of faith. 

5. When I affirm that dogma is not an essential part 
of true religion, I proceed on the assumption that no 
attainments can be essential to true religion which the 
wicked, the blasphemous, the impure may possess to far 
greater perfection than the moat devout servant of God : 
nay, which the most obedient child of God may be 
altogether incapable of either achieving or comprehend- 
ing. The right perception of dogmatic truth depends 
not principally — and, in some cases, not at all — upon 
a spiritual process. Take, for instance, the keystone 
of modem dogmatism — that on which the whole dog- 
matic system of the Protestant rests— viz. the infalli- 
bility of the Bible, If we are Roman Catholics, 
we are led to this dogma by the intellectual process 
which leads up to the Pope. If we are Protestants, by 
what but by an intellectual process can we be guided ? 
There are indeed many parts of the Bible of which the 
divine origin is readily accepted by a quickened con- 
science ; but there are also parts of Scripture on bebalf 
of whose claims to inspiration conscience alone says 
nothing. Are we led by a spiritual process to acknow- 
ledge that all the historical statements in Exodus are 
true ; that the Pentateuch is Mosaic ; that the books 
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of Eather and Chronicles are throughout divinely in- 
spired ; that the whole of the New Testament is 
apostolic ? Could any man in his senses maintain that 
the most devout servant of God would be as well 
qualified as the tippling Poison to decide whether the 
fourth Gospel was or was not written by St. John ? A 
man who in examining such a mere question of evidence 
should suffer himself to be influenced by any religious 
prepossessions, would prove, not his piety, but his 
dishonesty ; and thus it becomes evident that the 
qualities chiefly required for the examination of these 
questions are not such as bring us nearer to God — un- 
selfishness, obedience, and holiness of life — but a clear 
intellect, profound learning, and an impartial judg- 
ment. 

5a. I may press this point one step iurther. It re- 
quires a trained intellect rather than a pure heart to 
perceive many of those subtle distinctions upon the 
right appreciation of which our spiritual condition 
both here and hereafter (as some theologians tell us), 
greatly depends. What ploughboy can hope to under- 
stand the difference between the eternal generation of 
the Son and the eternal procession of the Spirit, or 
between the eucharistic doctrines of the Bomanist, the 
Lutheran, and the Anglo-CathoUc ? But why speak of 
ploughbojs ? There are, perhaps, no doctrines which 
an orthodox theologian would consider to be more 
important than those which are indicated by the terms 
Kepentance, Justification, the Eucharist ; and yet, who 
shall say with confidence what the Church means by 
these terms? It would, perhaps, be impossible to 
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address this question to a more competent witness than 
the late authorofthe 'Christian Year.' Surely Mr. Keble 
was a man of superior ecclesiastical learning, of profound 
piety, with a heart aet upon nothing so much as upon 
understanding aright the lessons of the Church, in order 
that he might weave them into the entire fabric of his 
religious life and teaching ; and yet, as the writer of 
a recent article in the ' Quarterly Review ' observes : — 
' What can be more instructive than to hear Mr. Keble 
speaking of himself as, at the time of writing the 
" Christian Year," not having understood the doctrine of 
Repentance, or that of the Holy Eucharist, or that of 
Justification ? ' What indeed can be more instructive ? 
When we see a devout and learned ecclesiastic, who 
is the chosen guide and companion of the sons and 
daughters of the Church in their most spiritual exercises, 
making such a confession of himself, who can feel 
assured that he understands aright the supremely 
important matters involved in an orthodox dogmatic 
creed? But this is not all. If there is one dogma 
which more than another is regarded by orthodox 
Christendom as the sheet anchor of a man's hopes of 
salvation, it is the doctrine of the Atonement ; and yet, 
what is this doctrine, and what is its object P Whilst 
a majority of Christians hold with the Anglican Church 
that Christ died to reconcile an offended G-od to his 
rebellious children ; whilst many others vehemently 
protest against this view of the subject as dishonouring 
to God, asserting that Christ died, not to reconcile G-od 
toman, but man to God, — the present Bishop of Oloucee- 
ter tells us that, although the old-&shioned doctrines of 
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imputed guilt, forermic righteoueness, and the whole 
theology of gloom and wrath connected therewith, have 
yielded to the attacks of free thought, no fresh theory 
has taken their place ; and that the true doctrine of 
Atonemeut ia, ' by a sort of tacit armistice, a general 
agreement within the Church, left for the present in 
abeyance.' ' Now, in preBence of these facts, I ask what 

' Mai here ia apeaking 0{ fto eisny by Dr. Ellicott in • The Chnreh 
and the Age,' The following ezciacts vill show the preeiie natnie of 
the Tiews alladed to : — 

' There is and haa been for some time in reference to the doctrine of 
the Atonement b laritly agreed on armistice. ... All the Tarions im- 
pntatioQ theories of the flrat and second periods of odt retrospect hare 
been denounced as illogical and immoral, but nothing either Ic^cal or 
rejwonable has bofn advanced to supply their place. We now rarely 
hear, except from old-fashioned religionists, snth termB as imputed ^ilt, 
foreosic righteousness', or those many and similar expressions deriTed 
&nm that strange Tocabulary vhich the theology of a past era invented 
or adopted for setting forth the ao-called legal aspects of this holy 
mjrstery. We hear also 1ms frequently tbose startling, and at times- 
even shocking, descriptions in which our Lord's aufferings and agonies 
were camulalirely set forth by the selfish speaker to his selfish hearers, 
as aflSjrding the grounds for hope that their own wonld be proportion- 
ately diminished. This theology of gloom and wrath has gradnally 
yielded to the ^most indignant vigour of the attacks that have been 
made apon it by the school of free thonght, but no theory haa taken ita 
place ; no reasonable solution of the great difficulties conneetad with the 
subject haa been hinted at by either of the two remaining great parties 
in the Chtirch. The great questions remain as before : — What was the 
[4«ciM efilect of the Kedeemer's sufferings and death on the race gene- 
rally? Was it eiemplary, or was it eipialcry? [Then follow several 
more questions of a similar kind, and then he adds — ] None of these 
jnestions has been answered systematically or adequately, either by the 
Anglican school or the school of Jree thought. All partiea Aave ap' 
pareiUty agreed to leave SAtse quettiotts for the pretent in abeyance. . . , 
Perhaps we may be thankful that it is so. We are as jet hardly able 
to giaap and apply the sober and compreheusive answers which the age 
of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan theolog; has long ago returned to 
these ultimate questions, and which in our Church have found their 
expression in such writers as Bilson and Jackson. . . . Meanwhile vox 
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amount of holinesB can be a security againat error in 
regard to any one of the capital doctrines above referred 
to? There ie not amongst them one of which the 
belief has not been coneidered by large nmnbere of 
Christian men to be necessary to salvation ; and yet, if 
we may trust experience for anything we may trust it 
for this — that there is not one of them which has not 
been indignantly rejected, in some cases with intense 
disgust, by men of the most saintly lives. 

dh. JS^or is even this all. Though the nature and 
quality of dogmatic beliefs depend in a great measure 
upon the conscious exercise of intellectual gifts and 
attainments, they more commonly depend upon nothing 
hut pure accident. So &r as the great mass of man- 
kind are concerned, a man's dogmatic system is deter- 
mined by his parentage. Lai^e numbers also will 
reflect the colours of any teacher to whom they may 
have been accidentally subjected. The pupil of Calvin 
becomes a Calvinist ; of Swedenborg, a Swedenborgian ; 
of Dr. Pusey, an Anglo-Oatholic ; of Robert Hall, a 
Baptist ; of Wesley, a Methodist ; of Ignatius Loyola, 
a Jesuit. Persons bom in England naturally gravitate 
to Protestantism, whilst Spaniards turn to Komanism, 
Turks to Mahometanism, Hindoos to the dogmatic 

fxnct state in respect oF the great and important domun of religious 
thonigbtincluded under the general t«rai of Soteriology would eoem tob« 
this: tbat the Calvinistic theories of a former generation hare been 
slioken sod inTalidaled, but that, on the one band, no count«r-theoriea 
have been advanced in their place; and, on the other, that there hag 
been no eufBcient i*-assertion of the sober, consolatory, and compre- 
hensiTe doctrines of the primitive Church and of our bfst earlier 
divines. But though tbe general question thus remaiDB in abejance,' 
Ac, &c, &c'— C. AT. 
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system of the Brahnuns, and ChiDese to that of the prieats 
of Buddha. It is idle to endeavour to counterhalance 
these things hy saying, as some theologians do, that no 
man can be saved by dogmatic orthodoxy unlesa accom- 
panied hy a corresponding holiness of life. This is, of 
course, admitted ; hut the undoubted fact still remains, 
that theologians regard dogmatic orthodoxy ^ an es- 
sential element of our title to salvation ; in other 
words, our hope of escaping from a atate of everlasting 
separation from Qod must, according to them, depend 
in a great measure upon the ptuest accident, or upon 
certain intellectual attainments and capabilities which 
wicked men, if only learned and ingenious, may have to 
perfection, but which the most humble, self-denying, 
and consistent servants of Ood may he altogether 
without. Is such a conclusion, from which there is for 
the dogmatist no possible escape, conaiatent, I will 
not say with the intuitions of conscience, but with 
common sense ? 

6. The first point, then, to which I would lead you 
is, that, whilst dogma is umapproachable by a purely 
spiritual process, the knowledge amL love of God — in 
other words, the end of all true religion — cannot pos- 
sibly be approached by any other process. If we are 
to know God at all. He must manifest Himself to us. 
Those who know Him beat are those to whom He moat 
plainly manifests Himeelf; and they know that He 
shows Himself to them not in proportion to their 
intellectual gifts or theological attainments, nor yet 
because they happen to have been bom in one country 
rather than another, but entirely in proportion to the 
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child-like Bimplicity with which they Bubmit them- 
Belves to the guidance of what, in the deep places 
of their hearts, they recognize to he the counsels of 
the good principle within them — the voice of the Holy 
Crhost. Thus, faith, instead of being the result of a 
wise exercise of our Beveral mental facilities, becomes 
in the most direct sense ' the gift of God.' How won- 
derfully is this view expressed in that grand saying 
"which St. Matthew puts into the mouth of Our Lord — 
' I thank thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
BECAUSE thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.' Why 
because? We cannot suppose that Christ would have 
rejoiced over the exclusion of the wise and prudent 
firom the choicest spiritual blessings of God's kingdom. 
Surely there is nothing sinful, nay, there is nothing but 
what is admirable, in wisdom and prudence. But the 
passage at once becomes strangely luminous if we 
suppose it to have been elicited by the reflection that, 
with regard to the pursuit of our highest spiritual 
interests, the race is not only for the swift, nor the 
battle for the strong, but that the wise and the simple, 
the philosopher and the babe, are all on a par. This, 
indeed, is a worthy subject of rejoicing ; and so we may 
without irreverence conceive Our Lord to have said : — 
Do not vex and worry your souls about questions 
which none can hope to understand but scholars 
and metaphysicians. God cares for none of these 
things. Wisdom, and learning, and all the resources 
which a practised intellect can command, are utterly 
unavailing to develop an adequate idea of God, or of 
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your relatione and obligations to Him. It is sin, and 
not ignorance or dulness, that obscurea epiritual vision. 
Tlie extent to which God manifests Himself to men 
has nothing in the remotest degree to do -with their 
intellectual attainments, but depends entirely upon the 
closeness of their relation to Him, upon the extent to 
which they subordinate every impulse of their individ- 
ual wills to the guidance of His holy teaching. — ' If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.' 

7. I now come to a class of considerations which 
will make it necessary for me to appeal frequently to 
your consciences against yourselves ; but I have no fear 
as to the result. The point up to which I wish to lead 
you is that, whenever orthodox dogmas come into direct 
collision (as they sometimes do) with the doctrines 
which I have called faiths, most theologians, whilst 
openly avowing their belief in the dogma, acknowledge 
nevertheless to themselves, in the secret place of their 
hearts, the predominant influence of the opposing faith. 
The inference is that, notwithstanding all allegations 
to the contrary, men feel that faiths are stronger than 
dogmas. 

7a. Let uB start with a dogma which is perhaps more 
generally accepted by Christendom than any other, and 
is moreover the sole foundation of what may be called 
orthodox Protestantism — I mean the in&llibiUty of the 
Bible — a dogma which affirms that the Bible is given 
by inepiration of God, and is throughout infallibly 
true. Kow I have known a great many persons who 
have outwardly professed a belief in this dogma, but I 
l2 
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never knew one intimately who really believed in hia 
profession,* Christ says to us, ' Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for tliem that deapitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.' Surely we all recognize 
the divine obligation of these words; not, however, 
because Christ uttered them ; for the authority on which 
we receive them as His may some day or other be 
discredited ; but because their virtue is attested by the 
responsive assent which they at once awaken in the 
consciences of us all. Whilst, on the one hand, we 
arrive at this assent by a process into which reasoning 
does not enter, we are, on the other, conscious that we 
hold it by a tenure which none of the future discover- 
ies of scholars and Biblical critics can ever shake. It 
is indefectibly held. It is a faith. But there are 
some other commands which, according to the Bible, 

' Id mj muD argument I must Iwep to the alleged conflict between 
Fsith Bad Dogma. Bat iaka the folloviDg specimea of the strange 
conflict between dogma and tlie nnavowed conrrictions of the intellect, 
which most be constantl; troubling the mind of an intelligent believer 
in the infallibility of Scripture. Sneh a person, to be rooBistent, most 
of course hold with regard to all hiatoricaJ eTents in tile Bible (I), that 
thej are all equally veil attested, for they all rest upon the same 
infallible authority ; and (2) that they are aU far better attested than 
any historical STenls which rest upon mere human teetimony. Sow, 
will any man, who is capable of refiection, declare, a« in the presence of 
God, that in his judgment the story of Sampson slaying one thou- 
sand FhillBtines with the jawhone of an ass is as well attested as 
the crucifizioB of our Lord, and better attested than the burning of 
Moscow 7 Such cases, which might obTiously be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, though not exactly germane to my prindpal argument, show what 
absurd conclnsions ane logically dedudble fcota a dogma which, more 
than any other, is regarded by octbodoz Protestants as tlie foundation 
atone of their whole dogmatic system. — Max. 
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Grod has given to his children. Listen to the follow- 
ing:— 

Thus Baith the Lordof Hosts; IrememberthatwhichAmalek 
did to Israel, hoir he laid wait for him in the way when he 
came up from Egypt, Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare not ; but aUy both maa 
and woman, in&nt and sackling, ox and ass. 

Well, there can be no doubt about the meaning of 
these words. There can be no doubt as to the evil passions 
which were addressed by them ; and I ask you, does not 
the same voice which attests the divine origin of the 
command given to us from the mount condemn this 
address which the Bible puts into the mouth of Crod as 
an odious and atrocious outrage upon the im^e of God 
within us ? I^ow do not misunderstand me. I do not 
ask whether this alleged manifestation of G-od's deal- 
ings is logically incompatible with his attributes. No 
man in his senses, I admit, can presume to say of any 
act that it is logically inconsistent with the nature of 
G-od. Neither do I ask a question to which Bishop 
Butler might reply that God manifestly permits cruel- 
ties which suggest difficulties as puzzling as the com- 
mand to massacre the Amalekites. The eternity of 
punishment — to which I shall soon have to refer more 
particularly — is logically as consistent with God's at- 
tribute of mercy as the existence of a tooth-ache. It 
is, no doubt, impossible by logic to refute those zealous 
Koman Catholics who affirmed that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day was in a special maimer the work 
of God. All this I freely allow ; but still the question 
recurs, do you unhesitatingly believe that God has so 
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revealed Himself to us, that not even the most subtle 
intellect can dietinguisli between the acts which He 
has prompted, and those which have made the names 
of such monsters as De Montfort and Alva for ever 
iniamous, even amongst bad men P Do you not, in the 
secret recesses of your hearts, agree with me in thinking 
that God did not send forth the armies of his chosen 
people with an imperative direction to exterminate all 
the women, children, and in&nts of their enemies ; 
that God did not instigate the long list of bloody 
murders by which Jehu established himself upon the 
throne of Israel ; that the foul treachery by which the 
same king liu^d the unsuspecting worshipper^ of Baal 
to the shambles was not su^ested by the Holy Spirit 
of God ; that God had no more to do with the whole- 
sale massacre of heretics at the Brook Kishon than with 
the massacre which in his name also was perpetrated 
three himdred years ago in the streets of Paris ? I ask, 
do you not sympathise with me in all this ? and if you 
do, why do you not say so ? Why, when pressed by 
such questions, do you meet them by feeble evasions 
or sophistical explanations, or turn away from them as 
involving a difficulty which it woiild be better to avoid 
than to face ? The reason is plain. You recognise a 
conflict within you between a dogma which you w^l 
not abandon and a feith which you can-not abandon ; 
and thus, though you still continue to profess your 
acceptance of the dogma, you are conscious in the deep 
place of your heart that it is -overborne by the faith.' 

' This firgument touchea upon a cinqs of conHidamtions which seem to 
hare exercised a great inflaenee orer ths CommiBsion recently appointed 
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1h. In further pursu^ice of the same train of thought, 
let Die say a few words on the subject of the Atone- 
ment — a doctrine which, as usually taught, involves 
the mediatorial functions of our Lord. I would speak 
of this doctrine— at least, of the theory on which it 
rests — with all tenderness, for though overlaid with a 
mass of scarcely intelligible metaphysics, I can, as it 
seems to me, extract from it a fundamental principle of 
true religion, * Jesus, our Saviour,' says Father Besson, 
the beloved friend of Lacordaire, 'has overcome the 
world ; and He has overcome it 6i)ea. as we to-day 
mtist overcome it. He conquered it by giving Hinaself 
for it. Immolation is the voice of a great cry, going 
up between earth and heaven.' Perhaps the best 
possible definition of religion would be — the sacrifice of 
self to God — ' Lo 1 I come to do Thy will, my" G-od.' 

7c. We have, however, now to do with the dogma 
of the Atonement as usually taught ; in other words, 

to revise the dmrch t&ble of lessons. The follawing ohservaljons, jugti- 
tjiag the omissioa of the tenth chapter of Joehun from ths Sunday 
lecCioD&rj. were mode id the House of Lords by the Ttishop of Gloucester 
('Times,' July B, 1870):— 

' That chapter does cot, I think, tend greatly to tlie ediflcation of any 
eoDgregstion. Its vhole burden turned upon the judgmentB of 0«d, as 
they were carried oat by one of his appointed servants, and from be- 
ginning to end it told of slanghter and eiterminatian. The fortieth 
Terse, which seemed to be a summary of the entire chapter, ran thus: 
— " Joshua smote all tie country of the hilla, »nd of the south, and of 
the vale, and of the springs, and all their kings : he left aone remaining, 
bat utterly destroj/ed aU that breathtd, ae the Lord God of Israel com- 
manded." I cannot think that a chapter which spoke of that eitermi- 
nation so fully and so copiously could altogether be so suitable for edifi- 
cation as other chapters.' — But if people could be made to believe that 
the judgmentH were really of God, they would be most eminently edify- 
ing.— C. M. 
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with the orthodox view of the whole plan of re- 
demption, beginning in the disobedience of our first 
parente, its fatal effects, the consequent estrangement 
from God of the whole human race, their belpleea 
condition and their hopeless doom, and ending at the 
foot of the cross on which was offered up to an offended 
Grod 'a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world.' It is 
unnecessary for me to say anything to you as to what 
ia the generally received theory of the work of Atone- 
ment. I do not, as you know, accept that theory, but 
it is not my present intention to criticize it. I am, 
indeed, ready to admit that, with a little ingenuity, it 
may be elicited from the Bible ; although I ought la 
add that, whilst, in my opinion, it derives no support 
from those paseageB in the Old and New Testament 
which exhibit the strongest internal signs of a Divine 
origin, the traces of its presence in the teaching of 
Christ Himself would be altogether wanting, if it were 
not for some scattered phrases of doubtful authenticity 
in the synoptical G-ospels, and certain passages in the 
fourth Crospel of which the apostolicity cannot, in my 
opinion, be fairly maintained. But, though it is not 
my intention to criticize the theory of the dogma of the 
Atonement, I cannot pass over the practical dogmatic 
conclusions drawn from it, and which may be thus 
stated : — ^None but those who believe that there is no 
access to God bat through the mediation of Christ 
can have any good reason for hoping that God will 
hear their prayers ; and none but those who trust 
exclusively in the sufficiency of the blood shed upon 
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the cioBS to wash away sins, can have any truatworthy 
ground for believing that their eina will be forgiven, 
or that they will not be abandoned by their Heavenly 
Father through all eternity to the companionship of 
evil spirits and evil passions. What shall we say to 
this? Even if some ambiguous snggestions of a 
doctrine which resembles the received theory of 
Atonement may be gathered from certain alleged 
expressions of Christ, there is certainly no part of the 
evangelical records, neither the most apocryphal 
passages of the synoptical Gospels, nor even the fourth 
Crospel, in which can be found any trace of a declaration 
by Christ, that our acceptance l^ G-od, our eternal sal- 
vation, or rather our escape from eternal perdition, 
is', in the remotest degree, contingent upon our 
hdieamg in the theory of Atonement. But let me 
hasten to admit that there are certain scriptural testa — 
not, indeed, utterances of our Lord — from which those 
who believe in the infallibility of the Bible, may 
possibly infer the opinions popularly associated with 
the dogma of the Atonement. Before, however, ap- 
pealing to your consciences against this dogma, let me 
allude to certain passages both in the Old and Kew 
Testament in which I as well as you recognize the 
voice of God's Holy Spirit. If the infinite purity of 
God's nature makes it impossible for his sinful 
creatures to approach Him acceptably except through 
a sinless mediator, it would be difficult to understand 
who the mediator was through whom Enoch, and 
Abraham, and Daniel, and Isaiah, and Ezekiel consci- 
ously carried on their spiritual intercourse with their 
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Heavenly Father. The ninth chapter of Daniel surely 
will not favour the idea that God is unwilling to hear 
and answer those who seek to commune with Him face 
to &ice. With what passionate tenderness, with what 
exulting confidence, does David fling himself into the 
arms of God : — ' As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, God ! When 
shall I come and appear before God ? ' '0 God, thou 
art my God ; early will I seek thee.' ' In the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up.' 
To what, moreover, in their devout moments did the 
holy men of old trust, when sunk in the lowest depths 
of humiliation under a sense of sin ? Was it to their 
belief in the dogma that ' without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins ; ' or was it not to the 
virtue of repentance and holiness, coupled with the 
mercy and love of God ? ' Have mercy upon me, 
Lord, for I am in trouble ; but my hope hath been in 
thee.' ' Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
Lord ; for there is mercy with thee : God shall redeem 
Israel &om all his sins.' ' Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it ; thou delightest not in burnt 
offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a 
broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not 
despise.' Hear also Isaiah : — ' Let the wicked forsake 
his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.' And again — ' Bring no more vain oblations. 
Incense is abomination unto me. ■ . . Wash you, make 
you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
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mine eyes : cease to do evil, learn to do well 

Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though yoiu: sins he as scarlet, they shall be aa white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
aa wool.' Who, then, shall say that sins can only be 
forgiven to those who believe in the efficacy of an 
Atonement ? Or, take Ezekiel : — ' When the wicked 
man tumeth away from the wickedness which he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
A« ah^ save hie soul aUve.' Is this false ; or has it 
been repealed by the Gospel of Christ ? Or, listen to 
Micah ; — ' What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy Grod ? ' Surely the orthodox require of us in God's 
name much jnore than this. Hear also David once 
more, exulting joyously and tenderly in the freely 
flowing mercies of God : — ' Bless the Lord, my soul, 
and all that is within me bless his holy name ; who 
forgiv^h all ikme iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies. 
Aa far as the east is from the west, so far has he 
removed our transgressions from us.' And then, as if 
to negative by anticipation the strange idea that only 
a Being who had added humanity to Godhead can be 
touched by a feeling of our infirmities, he goes on to 
say : ' Like as a father pitieth his children, so Jehovah 
pitieth them that fear Him : for He hnoweth our 
frame ; He rememhereth that we are d/uat,' — Doea any- 
one say that these passages are drawn from what holy 
men wrote before the full light of the Gospel broke 
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upon UB ? Be it so ; but they, at all events, convey 
what we recognize to be true pictures of God'e dealings 
with men formerly, and therefore prove that there is 
nothing in G-od's nature which makes belief in a 
doctrine of mediation and atonement necessary to the 
foi^venesB and acceptance of man by God. Nor is 
this all. Before the coming of Christ, as we have seen, 
God was directly accessible to his people — ^both those 
who, in the bounding gladness of their hearts, came to 
Him with songs of praise, and those who cried out to 
Him for mercy from the lowest depths of penitence 
and remorse. Are we to believe that the coming of 
Christ has narrowed the privileges of God's children, 
and deprived them of the direct access to their Heavenly 
Father which was formerly their chief delight? We 
feel that this cannot be ; and, thank God, the testimony 
of holy men of old as to the terms upon which God is 
ready to hear us, to pardon us, to bless us, is abun- 
dantly confirmed, not only by the main stream of all 
Christ's pubbc teaching, but by every well-attested 
incident of bis life and death. Hear what comfortable 
words flow from his lips : — ' Those who mourn for their 
sins shall be comforted. Those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness shall be £lled. The merciful shall 
obtain mercy. The peace-makers shall be the children 
of God. The pure in heart shall see God.' — ^Would 
you pray ? Enter into your closet, and there, shaded 
from all human eyes, pour out your hearts in loving 
words to Him who seeth iu secret. — Shall an earthly 
father give his children good things, and shall not your 
Heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them that 
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ask Him ? — Would you have a form of prayer ? Christ 
gives UB one in which, without the faintest hint of our 
need of a mediator, we are brought face to fiice with 
' our Father which is in heaven.' — Would you know 
what is the supreme will of God ? Love God with all 
-your heart and soul, and your neighbour as yourself. 
The man who trust* that such love is better than whole 
bumt-o£feringe and eacrifices, 'is not fer from the 
kingdom of God.' Whilst many who address Christ as 
Lord, Lord I and preach in his name, shall not be ac- 
knowledged of Him, those who do the will of His 
Father shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. ' From 
the foundation of the world,' the kingdom of heaven 
has been prepared for those who with loving self-sacri- 
fice feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the 
prisoner, and minister to the sick. — Is it forgiveness 
that you need ? ' If ye forgive men their treBpasses, 
your Heavenly Father will also forgive you.' — Are you 
weighed down l^ a sense of grievous sin, and humbled 
by a consciousness of prolonged rebellion against God ? 
Arise, and with a penitent heart go to your Father ; 
and before you can utter a word — even before you can 
see Him — when you are yet a great way off. He will 
see you, and will run, and fall on your neck and kiss 
you. 

7rf. Such, I say, is a true picture of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ ; and amongst the numberless oc- 
casions on which He has pointed out the road to 
heaven, the means by which we may approach 
God, the process by which we may obtain forgiveness 
and all the choicest blessings of communion with our 
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Heavenly Father both here and hereafter, He has never 
once even su^^ested that access to God and to Heaven 
is barred or interrupted to those who do not believe in 
the doctrine which theologians teach under the name 
of the Atonement. — But now comes my appe^ to your 
consciences. Do you accept as the Word of God to 
your bouIb the teaching of David, of Isaiah, of Ezekiel,. 
of Daniel, of Micah, of Christ, as I have presented it to 
you ; or do you accept the teaching of those, whether 
Scriptural writere or not, who affirm that for the man 
who does not, or cannot receive the dogma of the 
Atonement, God has provided no means of escape from 
endless misery and despair ? Do you not, on the con- 
trary, believe, with regard to such a man, that if he 
turns from his wickedness with all his heart to God, he 
shall save his soul alive ; that if, in humble submission 
to the holy guidance within him, he purifies his heart, 
he shall see God ; that if, in the spirit of true penitence, 
he throws himself on the mercy of God, ' he will go 
down to his house justified ;' that i^ from his heart, he 
forgives, he will be forgiven ; that if, in obedience to 
the motions of God's Spirit within him, he devotes his 
life to acts of mercy and self-denial, he shall enter into 
the joy of his Lord ; and finally, if, after a sinful life, a 
life supported by nothing but the husks which the 
swine do eat, he would return with a broken and a 
contrite heart to his Father's home, do you not know 
that ere long he will be safe in the clinging embraces 
of his Father's love, that he will soon feel upon his 
forehead the kiss of peace, and hear the welcome 
words ' bring forth the best robe and put it on him ? ' 
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I will not be so false to the voice of God within my- 
self as to suspect that the answer which He vouchsafes 
to me can be withheld from you. But if such 
questions, when driven home, feil to extract from you 
as hearty a response as they do from me, why ia it ? 
The reason is plain. There is a conflict within you 
between the dogma that you vM, not abandon and the 
faith that you cannot abandon ; and thus, though you 
continue to profess the dogma, you are conscious in the 
deep place of your heart that it is overborne by the 
feith. 

7e. Before leaving this part of the subject, I must 
allude for a moment to the dogma of the eternity of 
punishment ; and this, because in doing so I shall have 
an opportunity of supporting my argument, not only by 
an appeal to your consciences, but by facta which are 
familiar to the experience of ua alL No one will deny 
that this dogma is considered by most Churchmen and 
Protestant Dissenters to be scriptural truth ; and, indeed, 
I cannot understand how any &iir critic can doubt that 
it is to be found in the Bible. I have never known a 
person who believed our salvation to be absolutely 
contingent upon our accepting the dogma of the Atone- 
ment who did not also hold the eternity of punish- 
ment. So fearfully, however, does this dogma tax the 
orthodoxy of theologians, that they are in the habit of 
associating it with some qualifying assurances. They 
tell U8 that unbelievers, though excluded from all just 
grounds of hope, may, nevertheless, in some exceptional 
cases be saved by ' the uncovenanted mercies of G-od.' 
Out forefathers, no doubt, held their convictions by a 
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more robust tenure. Persecution was, in their opinion, 
justifiable, because a Jew or k heretic would be un- 
doubtedly damned, or, as the Athanasian creed puts it, 
would 'without doubt perish everlastingly'; and the 
extent to which theologians now avail themselves of the 
uncovenanted mercies of God is nothing but oae 
amongst many other indications of the tendency of 
dogma to quail before &ith. But this qualification of 
the doctrine of eternal perdition does not, after all, 
materially alter the character of the doctrine. In any 
case, orthodoxy requires us to believe that the justice 
of G-od is pledged to punish eternally some of those who 
reject certain dogmas — tbe Atonement, for instance ; 
that any such unbeliever, if not so pimished, must es- 
cape by some exceptional process of which we know 
nothing, and on which we cannot reasonably rely ; 
that, in fact, we have no reasonable ground for expect- 
ing that a person who dies in unbelief of the Atonement 
can escape from the horrible prospect involved in the 
received idea of hell. This, I say, is sufficiently 
dreadful to make the lives of all orthodox believers, 
unless th^ are as hard, selfish, and imfeeling as the 
spirits of evil, intensely miserable ; but practically they 
do not seem to be more miserable than other men. If, 
however, it should be suggested that our minds are so 
constituted as to feel little impressed by the sufferings 
of lai^ masses of beings with whom we have no close 
personal relations, listen to the following narrative, and 
tell me whether you cannot match it with fifty similar 
stories. I know a lady, a most devout and earnest 
believer in the doctrine of the Atonement, and in tbe 
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eternity of punishment. She would willingly go to the 
stake rather than admit that God has provided any 
other access to heaven but beKef in the efficacy of the 
blood shed upon the cross to wash away sins. Well, 
two years ^o, her eldest son — a fine young man, 
twenty-three years old, to whom she was devotedly at- 
tached, and who (as she well knew) disbelieved, not 
only the doctrine of the Atouement, but the doctrine of 
the Trinity, unexpectedly died. I need not say how 
great was the grief of the bereaved mother. Sut 
time, thank God, works wonders in these cas^ ; and 
though tears will flow from her eyes when her handsome 
boy is mentioned, her mind, happy in the love of her 
husband and of her remaining children, can now dwell 
without any diatressing sense of pain upon the me- 
mory of her lost one. Why is this ? Can she possibly 
believe, in the deep place of her heart, that, but 
for some extraordinary and exceptional interpositioii 
in his favour, upon which it would be unreasonable 
to calculate, he is doomed not only to an everlasting 
separation from her and from God, but to the eternal 
companionship of malignant beings and nevei>-ending 
despair ? Is it possible to doubt that, deep down 
in her heart, she feels assured that her darling, though 
subject perhaps to eonne wholesome discipline, is still 
under the superintending care, the watchful love, the 
ever-endtu-ing mercy of the Father of us all ? But 
whilst she rejoices inwardly in her sustaining hopes, 
why does she refuse to allow that they are based upon 
any solid foundation ? The reason is plain ; because 
there is a conflict within her between the dogma she 
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will not abandon and the faith she cannot abandon ; 
and thus, thongh she persiats in avowing her ac- 
ceptance of the dogma, she would be miserable if she 
did not feel conscious that it is overborne by the faith. 
8. I now come to my last point — no miimportant 
point however, to one, like Basil, with strong Catholic 
yeanlings. Indeed, all who feel the influence of the 
religious instinct must long for the unity of man- 
kind in the brotherhood of the love of God ; hut, 
whilst the religion of faith necessarily tends to Catho- 
licity, the religion of dogma necessarily tends to secta- 
rianism. This conclusion seems to follow from the con- 
siderations which I have already developed ; but perhaps 
something more still remains to be said. Inasmuch as 
fiiitha are generated by obedience to a rule of right 
which is substantially the same in all men, a Church 
which admits into its essential tenets nothing but Mths 
must naturally gravitate towards Catholicity ; for the 
foundations of such a Church must rest upon certain 
deep convictions which, belonging neither to time, 
place, nor individual temperament, are inextricably' 
woven into the whole fabric of man's spiritual nature. 
Dogma, on the other hand, can never serve as a basis 
for a Catholic Church. I reverence the Catholic 
maxim, aecurua judicat orbis terrarum ; but then it 
must be orbis terrarwin ; and what dogma ever did or 
could enjoy such au' empire? There is much value 
also in the Catholic test of truth, quod semper, uMque, 
et ah omnibus. But then these words must be inter- 
preted truly, not artificially : — the semper, instead of 
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being only a portion of human history, must be the 
whole of it ; the iibiqiie, instead of being bounded by 
the frontier lines of Christendom, must include every 
comer of the earth ; and the ab omnihua, instead of 
being limited to the professors of Christianity, must be 
allowed to embrace all mankind. What dogma ever 
did or could conceivably fulfil such Catholic conditions 
as these? Dogmatic beliefs, unlike faiths, have no 
common root. They derive their colour in each indi- 
vidual from the character of his intellect, or from the 
view taken by him of his peculiar spiritual needs, or 
from the purest accident, and must therefore vary as 
infinitely as the sources from which they spring. As 
time goes on, moreover, the sectarian tendency will 
increase rather than dioiinish. Dogma breeds dogma. 
The activity of intellect generates fresh forms of doubt, 
new views of old doctrine, and startling developments 
of new doctrine. Even in otir own time, how enor- 
mously has the field of theological controversy been 
enlarged by the labours of the modem school of Biblical 
critics, by the Ritualistic movement, by the Broad 
Church views of soteriology, by the additions lately 
made on Papal authority to the creed of the Bomanist. 
Indeed, if we would find a specimen of anything ap- 
proaching to Catholic teaching, we must look at the 
history of religions, not in their maturity, but in their 
infancy — before there had been time to associate them 
with any logical dogmatic system ; and then it is 
wonderful to observe how much of family resemblance 
there is between them. 
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If [BaysMozMtUIerj'miBnonarieBcatildshowto Braliminfi, 
to Baddhists, to Zoroastrians, nay, even to Mohammedans, 
how much their present Mth differs fiom that of their fore- 
fathers and founders, a great adrantage would be gained. 
But for that pnrpose, we too ahould be prepared to see the 
beam in our own eyes. If we find that the Christianity of 
the nineteenth century does not win so many hearts in India 
and China as it ought, let US remember that it was the Chris- 
tiani^ of the first century in all its dogmatic simplicity, but 
with its overpowering love, of Gkid and man, that conquered 
the world. If we can teach something to the Brahmins in 
reading with them their sacred hymns, they too can teach na 
aomething in reading with us the Gospel of Christ. 

We know of whom it waa aaid that * the common 
people heard Him gladly.' Unlike the Scribes, He 
tanght as one having authority ; and this He did be- 
cause He appealed, in support of His teaching, not to 
the infallibility of any book, or of any Church, or of 
any traditions, or of any great names in theological 
history, but because, from the fulness of the Spirit of 
God within Him, He appealed direct to what He 
knew was the testimony of the same Spirit in the 
souls of His bearers. Ah I if we would but follow His 
example, we should soon find that the doctrines which 
constitute the faiths, as coutra-distinguished from the 
dogmas of Christendom, are, even at this moment, the 
faiths also of mankind. 

8a. Dogma again can never tend to Catholicity, be- 
cause dogma has nothing of the character or promise 
of permanence. It is a thing of which the birth can 

' Preface to ' Chipi &om a Qermaa Workahop,' by Max JUull^r ; a 
noble compoaitioD. — C. li. 
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be fixed with as much precieion aB the birth of a 
dynasty. We can tell ■when the dogmatic aystems of 
the Jews, of the ChriBtiuis, of tha Mohammedans, of 
the Buddhiste, of the Zoroastriana, took their rise. 
DogmaB come and go. The dispenBation of yesterday has 
been superaeded by the dispeosation of to-day, which, 
in its turn, is destined to be regarded at some time or 
other as a thing of the past — obsolete, repealed. But 
the religion of faith belongs to all time. Designed to 
govern the relations between God and man, it was 
bom with man, it will live with him through all 
eternity, and is like Crod Himself, ' the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.' 

86. It is dogma and nothing but dogma that gives 
such rancour and bitterness to all theological contro- 
versy. Who ever heard of the odwL'm theologicum being 
excited by a faith in the love of God, in the sancti^ng 
power of the Holy Spirit, in the principle of self-sacrifice, 
in the purifying influence of resignation to the Divine 
will ? But the whole history of dogmatic controversy, 
whether amongst Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, or 
Hindoos, is the history of the most revolting exhibi- 
tions of the worst passions and dispositions of our 
nature — cruelty, hatred, hypocrisy, felsehood. If only 
agreement as to faiths, rather than agreement as to 
dogmas, were regarded as the essential condition of 
membership in the Church Catholic, not only would 
theology begin for the first time to savour more of love 
to G-od than of offence to man, but there would be 
nothing to prevent Papists, Jews, and Protestants, 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, the disciples of Zoroaster 
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and the disciples of Confiicius, from meetiog in the 
same temple, and glorifying by a common service of 
prayer and praise ' the One God and Father of them 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in them all.' 



That ia my memorandum : rather longer than I had 
intended it to be ; and I can only thank you all for 
listening to it so patiently. 



Max, at all events, has made a clean breast of it now. 
There can be no doubt as to what he means. It is well 
that we are his firiende, and disposed to treat him with 
forbearance ; otherwise, the criticism on his confession 
of faith would in all probability be summed up in two 
words — rank infidelity. 



Come, Conway, let us, if we can, avoid calling names. 
' Why, that is rank pantheism,' said Stirling one day, 
by way of completely refuting some speculations of 
Carlyle. ' Call it pot-theism, if you like,' said the philo- 
sopher, 'but is it true?' For my own part, I am 
quite prepared to be satisfied by either you or Basil 
that Max is all in the wrong ; but the argument will 
not be helped by calling him what he certainly is not, 
an infidel. An infidel means a man who has no reli- 
gious faith ; and if Max is open to censure, it is because 
his religion is all laitii, and nothing else. The intel- 
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lectual process by which one man arrives at dogma is 
of the same kind as that by which another man is led 
to reject it ; but the process by which Max arrives at 
faiths conducts those who adopt it to nothing but faiths. 



I do not suspect Conway of wishing to brand me with 
infidelity ; but if any over-zealous contro»eraialists 
should be tempted to do so, I warn them that,whilst I 
shall plead not guilty, I shall retaliate upon some of 
them with a '(«. g-wogue' not so easy to rebut. There 
is no infidelity in denying the force of a syllt^sm, or 
in doubting as to what is the proper solution of some 
intricate question of evidence or scholarship. But 
there are persons who, whenever they recognize a con- 
flict within them between the inner and the outer 
guide, set themselves steadily to smother the promptings 
of conscience under the magisterial dicta of the external 
authority which they may happen to worship, whether 
a book, or a church, or a priest. Such persons are 
practically infidels ; and there is no crime, from the 
foul treachery of Judas to the systematized cruelty of 
St. Dominic, which has not occasionally assumed inthe 
eyes of such persons the aspect of a positive duty. 
Hear what Emerson has to say on this subject : — 

Once leave your own knowledge of God, your own senti- 
ments, and take secondary knowledge as St. Paul's, or George 
Fox's, or Swedenborg's, and you get wider from God with 
every jear this secondary form lasts ; and if, as now for cen- 
turies, the chasm yawna to that breadth that men can Bcarcdy 
be convinced there is in them anything divine. Let me ad- 
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monisb you, first of all, to go alone, to refiue the good models, 
even those which are aacred in the imaginadona of man, and 
dare to love God without mediator or veil. . , . The man on 
whom the soul descends, through whom the aoul speaks, alone 
can teach. But the man who aims to speak as books enable, 
as synods use, as the &shion guides, and as interest commands, 
babbles. Let him hush. . . . Whilst the doors of the temple 
stand open night and day before every man, and the oracles 
of truth cea«e never, it is guarded by one stem condition ; this, 
namely — it is an intuition. It cannot be received at second 
hand. Truly speaking, it is not mstnietxan, but 'provocation., 
that I CBQ receive from another soul. What he announces, / 
mustjitid true in me, or rej ect ; and on his word, or as his second, 
be he who he may, I can accept notbiDg. On the contrary, the 
absence of the primary futh is the presence of degradation. 

Not is the wisest of all books without a simiUr lesson ; 
and those who doubt this would do well to ponder the 
moral of the story of the man of God who cried out 
against the altar in Bethel. God, he well knew, had 
given him a distinct command ; but when tempted to 
break that command by a prophet — an undoubted pro- 
phet be it remembered, and one who in the most 
express manner claimed to speak under the direct 
guidance of Divine inspiration — ^he yielded, and thus 
drew down upon himself a signal mark of God's dis- 
pleasure. His sin, in fact, was practical inlidelity; 
distrust of what in his conscience he felt was a message 
to him from God ; and let those also beware who, like 
this man of God, shall prefer the counsels and exhor- 
tations of any external authority, no matter what, to 
the plain suggestions of the still, sntall voice within 
them. 
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BASIL 
The best course, no doubt, for all of us will be to 
avoid calling names. I can assure you, Max, that I 
feel no temptation to do bo, or to dwell upon anything 
but the serious moral reeponsibilities under which the 
momentous issues raised by you should be approiiched 
and canvassed. You have had your say ; and my turn 
has come now. But, hark I the cathedral bell has been 
inviting us for sbme minutes. I love the Church of 
England ; I love the language in which she has ever 
spoken to me. I love her forms, her liturgies, her 
decent ceremonial, her large, liberal spirit. We shall 
none of us be the worse for half-an-hour spent in her 
company ; and even our discussion, dear Max, will fare 
all the better for the influence which her gentle and 
persuasive voice will exeit over us all. 



Most gladly do I accept your invitAtion. Do not for 
a moment suspect me of any design to make war upon 
your love of the Church of England. Love her still ; 
and believe, if you can adopt such a belief of so great 
a heretic as myself that I love her too. I never feel 
nearer to heaven than when I am listening to the 
solemn words in which she offers up to the God and 
Father of us all her confessions, her prayers, her praises, 
her thanksgivings. So subtle is the spirit of her piety, 
that her services almost always seem to harmonize with 
the peculiar frame of mind in which I may happen for 
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the moment to be ; and, perhaps, Basil, now that the 
ehadov of our coming discussion is flitting over our 
mint^ we may all be disposed to see a beauty not 
hitherto perceived in the touching prayer, 'Lighten 
our darkness, we beseech thee, Lord \ ' But here we 
are. Let us go in. 
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It will be pleasant, Basil, to resume our debate bere, 
under the Bhade of the old cathedral. I am only 
sorry to hear that you and Leonard are bo shortly to 
leave us. But we must make the best of our time, and 
I cannot perhaps carry you more Bpeedily into the 
heart of our controversy than by reading to you a letter 
which I received this morning from an old iriend of 
mine, who is well acquainted with my views, and dis- 
sents from them as widely as you do. The letter is 
chiefly of interest to us because it attempts to refute 
me by a class of ailments which none of you, who 
accept the necessary interdependence of dogma and 
infallibility, could consistently use; and it seems to 
have originated in a train of thought which must, I 
fancy, have been present in Basil's mind this morning^ 
when be represented ' true religion' as being manifestly 
designed by God to address itself to all out faculties. 
The letter runs thus : — 

Dear Max, — My first objection to your system is that it 
seems to furnish no fitting exercise for any other Realty than 
that which we popularly call ' conscience.' If I understand 
you rightly, you wish ua to believe that the intellect, the 
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imagioation, tlie reason, and the Tarioua attainmeDts which 
depeod apon the exercise of these Acuities have nolhing to 
do with the proceaa b/ which we arrive at religions truth. 
Such a conclumon appears to me to be monstroua. I cannot, 
indeed, conceive how a revelation can be really suited to the 
complex nature of man unless it addresBes itself to his whole 
being : and how can it do so unless it comes to him in a 
thousand forms; through the outward world, tlirough history, 
tradition, and poetry \ through appeals to the understanding 
as well as to [iie heart j through the lives of holy men, the 
Bible, the Church, the Holy Spirit 7 You are scared away 
from dogma by the idea that, whilst dogmatic error is fraught 
with such disastrous consequences, nothing but an in&llible 
guide can give us a satislactory assurance of dogmatic truth, 
and you do not see where such an in&llible guide can be 
found. I entirely deny, however, that the essential connection 
between dogma and religion necessarily implies the existence 
of an infallible religious guide. This assumption — for it ia 
nothing else — imports that we know a great deal more about 
the character and deaigns of the Almighty than we have any 
warrant for supposing ; and I would even venture to assert 
that it is opposed to what we do know about our means of 
coming to truth in all other matters. With regard to those 
things which are necessary to our well-being, nay, to our very 
existence in this world, we have no infkllible guide to pat as 
at once in the right path ; but we have to make use of the 
faculties which God has given as (often painfully, often 
vrrongly, but to the best of our limited powers), to attain, after 
many iailures, to such imperfect measure of success as may be 
vouchsafed to our efforts. And, so &r as we can see, thia 
very discipline may be most useful and salutary for us, and 
the only possible condition oa which finite creatui-es could 
enjoy the prerogative of free will. And why should it be 
otherwise with religion 7 It is no reproach to the beneficence 
of the Creator if, in ^iritual as in temporal matters. He has 
left us to struggle out of darkness into light, provided iu the 
one case, as in the other, He will accept and bless every honest 
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endeavour. And 7et it does not follow that there is not one 
BjBtem of dogmatic truth towards which all sincere efforts are 
tendiag, and to which the nearer we approach the better it 
will be for us. Indeed, I am struck by noibing more than the 
■ubstantial contensua of all ChriBtdaDS in all age o o oinething 
Tery different from the decrees of any Pope or Council — in 
&voiir of the leading doctrines of Christianity- And, there- 
fore, I must maint^j-in that the want of an in&llible guide by 
no means involves the consequence that we cannot attain in 
religion to such reasonable certainty as we do in other matters, 
and by which indeed we are influenced in all the ordinary 
affiiira of life. But the poor, the ignorant, and the great masa 
of mankind (you will say) require an absolute authority to 
lead them to distinguish true from false dogma; and what are 
they ta do if no such authority exists 7 

CONWAY 
Aye, there is the question; what are they to do? 

MAX coniMiues: — 
Simply what we all do in a dionsand practical matters every 
day. We accept the evidence of those persons in whom we 
have confidence as being better acqutunt«d with the special 
matter in hand than onrselTes, and test the truth of their con- 
clusions by the practical result of their teaching. In such 
cases, a man should be content to accept the evidence of wise 
and good men, who hare gone before him, and whose best 
credentials are the practical fruits of their creed. After all, 
the wonder is not that there should be great differences 
amongst Christians, but that there should be so much agree- 
ment. Remember that the vast majority are agreed as to the 
truth of doctrines which you question, and which I feel to be 
of the very essence of Christiani^, viz., the Incarnation, the 
Kesurrection, and the Atonement, by which last doctrine' I 

■ See Uax't Ucmoniidnm (paiagt^b 6a).— C. M. 
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beg you to believe that I do not understand & process of 

reconciling God to man — for God always loved man — but a 
process of reconciling man to God, 



This letter flings ua all back again upon the subject 
of our Broad Church episode of yesterday, and should 
rather have been directed to our address than to yours. 
Your friend is one of those who assert that, whibt 
dogma is an essential part of true religion, God has not 
provided us with any infallible guide to dogmatic truth. 
We have already fully considered this position apropos 
of Mr. Clay's paper in the volume of ' Essays on Church 
Polity.' The issues raised by your friend and by Mr. 
Clay are substantially identical, and suggest the same 
reply. Although I fell to gather from your friend's 
letter how, in his opinion, the rejection of fundamental 
dogmas would affect our hopes for the future, he brings 
into stronger relief thaii even Mr. Clay the hopeless 
condition of those who, believing that a certain dog- 
matic creed ia essential to salvation, are yet left to 
extract for themselves from amongst the conflicting 
fpretenaiona of various Churches, sects, religions and 
philosophies, what essential dogmatic truth is. It 
really would be idle to say to such persona that a man, 
by giving fair play to his opportunities of information, 
may attain in relation to religious doctrine such rea- 
soTudtle certavnty as he attains to in the ordinary affairs 
of life. Seasonable certainty in the ordinary affairs of 
life means constant blundering ; and could any rational 
man have a moment's peace if he believed that an 
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error in the choice of a house, or of a profession, or of 
a wife, or of a doctor, would be the means of consigning 
him to hopeless misery and despair through time and 
eternity? Neither does your friend suggest much 
comfort for ' the poor, the ignorant, and the great 
mass of mankind.' 'They,' he says, 'should be content 
to accept the evidence of wise and good men.' But, in 
sober, common sense, who are wise and good men P 
Mr. Irving was a wise and good man to many, and a 
crazy fanatic to others. So was Swedenborg. If our 
recent accounts from the Celestial Empire may be 
trusted, the poor heathen of China will hardly be dis- 
posed to consider that Christian missionaries are wiser 
and better than many of the disciples of Confucius. 
But, practically, what shall the ignorant man do ? Shall 
he become a Papist ? Why not ? Was not Boasuet a 
wise and good man ? But, no ; let him become a Bap- 
tist ; for was not Robert Hall, whom Bossuet would 
have regarded as a doomed heretic, and who would 
have regarded Bossuet as the priest of an idolatrous 
superstition, a wise and good man ? But stay awhile, 
and perhaps before long the ignorant man may be dis- 
posed to see in the apparent wisdom and conspicuous 
virtues of such persons as Mrs. Fry, Theodore Parker, 
Mr. Keble, Sir Moses Monteliore, Dr. Milman, Dr. 
Priestly, and Mr. Hume an overpowering reason for 
becoming in turn a Quaker, a Theist, a Ritualist, a 
Jew, a Broad Churchman, a Unitarian, and an infidel. 
The plain truth of the matter is that there is no dogma 
which ie not both supported and opposed by good and 
bad men ; and whilst holiness, as Max has weU said. 
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does undoubtedly ixiid to bring all men to the same 
' faitha,' there is hardly any dogma of any religion in 
any part of the world that has not been rejected with 
loathing by mwi of the purest lives. 



There is one thing in yonr Mend's letter which 
greatly ptizzles me. I cannot understand how he 
reconciles his own theological system with his avowed 
respect for the cotwctootm of Christendom. Until fifty 
years ago the whole of orthodox Christendom was 
united in the belief that Christ died in order (as our 
article has it), ' to reconcile His Father to us ; ' but 
your &iend, following the lead of a very small number 
of contemporary religious teachers, entirely repudiates 
that doctrine. Again, until very recently, the whole 
of Christendom, not only Cathohcs and orthodox Pro- 
testants, but Arians and Socinians, agreed in believing 
that Q^od has given us an infallible guide to religious 
truth ; but this doctrine also your friend absolutely 
rejects. I am, moreover, surprised to find that, though 
he entertains a great reverence for CbristiaD concord, 
he has very little respect for the decisions of Popes 
and Councils. To me, however, it seems that in 
matters of dogma nothing is more delusive than general 
agreement, unless the agreement is between those who 
can justly lay claim, under a divinely derived title, to 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit. So fer as the 
agreement of mere numbers is concerned, Paganism 
beats Christianity hollow. No Christian dogma has 
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ever been sanctioned by a (mt^mi^ue ao general, or so 
long-lived, as that which formerly sanctioned Polythe- 
ism ; and until very recently the whole of Christendom, 
both Catholic and Protestant, as well as the professors 
of many religions beyond the pale of Christendom, were 
united by a common belief in the exploded dogma of 
witchcraft. I will not lay myself open to the juat 
criticisms of your friend by presuming to say that God 
could not consistently with His own character avoid 
giving us an infallible guide j but I may without 
presumption hold, as I moat devoutly do, that those 
who believe their salvation to be in any manner 
contingent upon the orthodoxy of their dogmatic 
creed, must, unless they also believe in the existence 
of some infallible guide to essential dogmatic truth, 
be either the most illogical, the most self-sufficieot, or 
the most miserable of men. 



It seems to me, Max, that your friend is either 
deliberately unorthodox, or that he does not suffici- 
ently realize the idea that, in the opinion of all 
orthodox theologians, a belief in certain dogmas is 
essential to salvation. He implies, indeed, that there 
is OTI6 system of religious faith towards which -lA loUl 
be better for ua to approach, — vague words rather, in 
which a familiar of the Inquisition would, I suspect, 
scent the flavour of a dangerous heresy. I should like 
to test my suspicions by cross-questioning your friend 
on the subject of the Atonement, which is one of his 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Does he believe 
that a man who rejects the doctrine of the Atonement 
will thereby imperil his eternal interests ? If he doee 
not believe this, not only are his remarks upon the 
importance of dogma stripped of all point, but he 
dissents even more widely than Basil supposes from 
the geneial conaensiLa of Christendom. If he does 
believe it, how can he hope to establish a parallel 
between the aids which are sufficient for our guidance 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and those which are 
needed for our guidance in matters relating to the 
world beyond the grave? It is true, as he justly 
observes, that we are living experimentally here ; that 
error is the road to truth ; that we at last achieve 
success by turning to account the &ilures of ourselves 
and others. If a man has a diseased heart, he inquires 
for a doctor who has actually cured heart disease. If 
he has any difficult law business to manage, he inquires 
for a lawyer who is known to have conducted such 
business with ability and success. If either tiie one or 
the other should disappoint his expectations, be seeks 
a fresh physician or a fresh attorney. But there is ob- 
viously no conceivable mode of determining from the 
experience of ourselves or others in this life, what is 
or is not essential dogmatic truth; and if we go 
wrong, we shall not discover our error experimentally 
until we find ourselves for ever in hell. It ia really 
idle to say, test the truth of dogma by the lives of its 
professors ; for, as Max and Leonard have conclusively 
shown, there is no dogma of Christianity, not even the 
dogma of the Atonement, which has not been held by 
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bad men and rejected by good men. Let me aak, 
moreover, how, except by the faculty whicb Max 
considerB to be the source of aU religious impressionB, 
can we discnnuDate between good and bad lives ? If 
OUT acceptance or rejection of any dc^;ma is to depend 
upon the opinion we may fonn of the morality of those 
by whom the dogma is professed, our dogmatic belief 
must neceasarily follow the guidance of the faculty by 
which we distinguish between moral right and wrong 
— the faculty which Max calls the moral sense and 
Bishop Butler 'the rule of right within «8.' In 
truth, Max, it seems to me that some of the argu- 
ments by which your Mend endeavours to shake your 
position might not imiairly be urged in its fevour. 



My &iend certainly mistakeB in supposing that I 
have been scared away from dogma by the impossibility 
of finding a trustworthy guide to religious truth. My 
protest against the alleged connection between dogma 
and religion is based upon the considerations contained 
in my memorandum ; in which I have not even referred 
to the difficulty of finding an infallible guide to dog- 
matic truth, overpoweringly great as that difficulty 
undoubtedly is. The part of my Mend's letter which 
attracts me most is that which yoii, in your et^mess 
to defend the principle of an infallible guide — a prin- 
ciple in which I feel but little interest — have passed 
over altogether. He holds that the source of religious 
ideas must be coextensive with the ground which is to 
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be covered by tbe ftmetion of religion ; aad that, as 
religion is intended to govern and sanctify the intel- 
lect, the senses, tbe imagination, it is monstrous to 
suppose that the senses, the intellect, the imagination, 
have nothing to do with the birth of religion in tbe 
soul. I believe that this view is merely the result of 
a confusion of ideas. I do, indeed, entirely agree with 
my friend in thinking that religion is intended 
to address itself to oar whole being ; to sanctify the 
song of the poet, the speech of the orator, the specu- 
lations of the philosopher, tbe work of the artist ; to 
rejoice with those who rejoice, to weep with those 
who weep ; to cheer up the sinking spirit, to inspire the 
slothfiil with energy, and the selfish with the spirit of 
sacrifice ; to fill every corner of our nature with her 
own sweet influence. But the question is not what is 
the function of religion, but by what means do we 
apprehend religious truth ; and in tracing those means 
to a single faculty, I am following, not departing from, 
the whole analogy of nature. There is, in fact, scarce- 
ly any distinct kind or species of truth to which we 
approach through a multiplicity of Acuities. We 
arrive at a perception of mathematical truth by a 
process with which neither the imagination, nor the 
conscience, nor the emotions have anything to do. 
The faculty by which we perceive beauty seems to have 
nothing in conmion with that by which we prove that 
two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side ; 
and the faculty by which we arrive at the conclusion 
that Miiller was a murderer, baa nothing in common 
with that by which we recognise the hideous enormity 
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of murder itself. The circnmBtaiice that religion is 
entrusted with a message to our whole nature does not 
affect the question. There is, perhaps, nothing which 
more manifestly than the art of the painter addresses 
itself to our whole being — to the imagination, to the 
critical faculties, to the senses, to the imderstanding. 
In capable bands, it becomes the ally of all the deepest . 
impulses of our nature — love, patriotism, reKgion; and 
yet, what is the source of all the ideas, tbooghts, and 
emotions which painting excites in the mind ? Nothing 
but the power of perceiving colour. Take away the 
sense of sight, and the glorious train of associations 
which we connect inseparably with the art of the pain- 
ter will disappear alt<^ether. The same thing may 
be said with regard to the impressions and ideas excited 
J)y the art of music. So it is, in my opiaion, with 
regard to religion. There is, I readily admit, no part 
of our nature that is beyond the influence of religion ; 
no quality of the mind that will not find an ample 
field for exercise in the thoughts, the ideas, the images 
by which either reflection or imagination may illustrate 
the religious perceptions ; but with regard to the ques- 
tion how is religious truth perceived, we do no violence 
to the analogy of nature by supposing that it is per- 
ceived by a single taculty, and that, in the absence of 
that faculty, religion, and the associations which we 
are sometimes led by the intellect and im^nation to 
«onnect with it, would be as utterly dead within us as 
all ideas of painting in a man born blind, or all ideas 
of musio in a man bom deaf. Nor is this all. If it is 
reasonable to suppose that, with regard to spiritual 
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things, * babes ' are placed bj God's providence upon a 
footing of perfect equality with ' the wise and prudent ; ' 
that ' the poor, the ignorant, and the great mass of 
Diankind * are, with reference to their hopes of fellow- 
ship with God, on a par with logicians, theologians, 
and Biblical critics, we should be led, even a, priori, 
to conclude that spiritual rlBion must be the function 
of some faculty which bears to religious truth the 
relation which the eje bears to colour and the ear to 
sound ; a fiiculty, in other words, of which the capacity 
is independent of any mental gifts or acquirements, 
and is, cixtem parUyus, as acute and trustworthy in 
the artisan and ploughboy as in the scholar and philo- 
sopher. Xo part of our nature fulfils the conditions 
of such a faculty except the conscience ; and even the 
conscience would £ul to do so, if it could only be trusted, 
when under the guidance of a disciplined reason or a 
cultivated imagination. Although, therefore, religious 
impressions are intended to exercise an almost despotic 
influence over our whole being, I must still continue to 
think that the considerations which lead me to trace 
our power of apprehending religious truth to a single 
faculty, are not only not opposed to reason and expe- 
rience, but are in strict conformity with both. 



I am almost disposed, Max, to resent the artifice by 
which you have for a moment enlisted my sympathies 
on your side. I beg you, however, to believe that my 
unwillingness to accept the alliance of your firiend 
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springa, not from any disposition to side with you, but 
from a conviction, long matured, that the cause of 
dogma is, upon his principles, absolutely untenable. 
Before, however, we leave this Bulgect of infallible 
guidance in matters of leUgion, let me say that it must, 
I should conceive, be as fruitful a source of dlfBculty to 
you as to us. You as well as we assume the existence 
of an infallible guide to certain doctrines — such, for 
instance, as the goodness of God. This guide you 
consider to be the Holy Spirit ; but I cannot see how 
you make the recognition of the teaching of the Spirit 
by the human conscience a more infallible process than 
that by which dogmatists profess to recognise the in- 
fallible teaching of the Church or the Bible. 



The subject of in&llibility does not present itself to 
my mind as it does to yoiurs. The term, in fact, is 
hardly predicable at all of intuitive beliefs, or of any 
but such belie& as are susceptible of being brought to 
the test of reason or authority. A man cannot, for 
instance, be said to need an infollible basis for his be- 
lief in an external world. He believes it because it is 
the law of his nature that he should believe it ; and he 
cannot even conceive how any argument, or evidence, or 
discovery can touch the tenure by which he believes it. 
He never stops to ask himself whether the existence of 
an external world is infallibly true ; for he knows that 
for him, until his whole nature is absolutely revolution- 
ized, it must be an undoubted truth. No one can say 
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this of any dogma. Whilst the belief in the resurrec- 
tion might obviously be overturned by evidence of the 
same kind as has satisfied many honest minds that St. 
John did not write the fourth Gospel, no external in- 
fluence of which we can form a conception could ever 
displace a ' faith ' which has once taken hold of the 
mind — as, for instance, the faith that God is good, or 
that the more holy we become the closer will be our 
union with Him. 



It is not so much, Max, that you are all wrong, as that 
you have seized only half a truth. You say that we 
arrive at our belief in God's goodness by a process which 
differs in kind from that which conducts us to a belief 
in the resurrection of our Lord j and perhaps you are 
right. But, apart from the teaching of authority — 
apart, for example, from the teaching of the Bible or 
the Church — what idea would men, if left to nothing 
but the guidance of the inner light, form of the good- 
ness of God ? A very inadequate one, I conceive, in 
many cases. If we may trust the lessons of history, 
nothing is more certain than that man's heart is cor- 
rupt and desperately wicked ; that he has a devil within 
him as well as a God ; and that our emancipation from 
the first, and our subjection to the second, is the great 
problem of humanity. Let man, then, make God from 
his intuitions, unchecked by any external agency, and 
see what he will do. We need not go back to Pagan 
times, but look around at the world as we know it. 
Of those who reject the supernatural teaching of dog- 
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matic Chriatianity, how many have kept to tlie 
Ghnstian's God, ' who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ? ' There are many who look upon God aa the 
Creator indeed of the universe, but as a Being to whom 
the wants and sorrows of His creatures are too insigni- 
ficant to deserve his attention or sympathy. How 
many, on the other hand, picture Him to themselves as 
good in the sense in which the epithet is applied to 
some easy, goodnatured man. What resemblance, for 
instance, is there between the God of the Gospel and 
the Bon Dieu of B6:enger ? ' Of course God is good,' 
people say ; ' biit then He knows how weak we are, and 
He will not be particular about trifles. There are many 
things which are not altogether right, and had, per- 
haps, better be avoided, but they are not such deadly 
sins as the priests would have us believe, and le Bou 
Dieu does not trouble Himself about them. Bacchtis 
and Venus were not such bad deities a£ber all, and on 
the whole, corps dwm, and voguA la gatire' Such 
is the view of our relations to God which it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude may be bred in many men who 
tniat rather to intuitive impressione than to the guid- 
ance of external authority. 



But, Basil, are you not wandering somewhat from the 
issue which we have to try ? Max does not say that 
all persona who disregard authoritative teaching and 
trust to natural impressions will have either just notions 
of religion or adequate ideas of God's goodness. What 
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he says is, that inadequate ideas of O-od are to be cured, 
not by an intellectual, but by a spiritual process — not 
by instruction in dogmas, but by a life moulded in 
accordance with what we recognise to be the rule of 
right within us. He says that the pure in heart, not 
drunken revellers, shall see G-od ; and it is no answer 
to this position to say that men who deny dogmas will, 
if dissipated and licentious, have imperfect ideas of 
God. Of course they will ; but if you would refute 
Max, you must show that their inadequate ideas of God 
come irom their rejection of dogma, and not, as Max 
would suppose, from the admitted sinfulness of their 
lives. — I am by no means clear, let me add, that 
even B^renger's ideas of God would have been much 
improved if he had exchanged them for those of some 
dogmatists — Calvin or St. Dominic, for instance, or (to 
refer to our discussion of this morning) the Rev Mr. 
FumisB, C.S.S.R, or Richard Baxter. 

Mix 

' Rem acu tetigisti ; ' and yet Basil's fallacy deserves 
a more elaborate examination. Let us suppose that 
Basil and I were brought into contact with half-a-dozen 
jovial revellers, whose ideas of God were altogether 
borrowed from the ditties of the French Anacreon. Let 
us moreover suppose that we both felt called upon to do 
our best to awaken in our companions juster notions of 
God, and of our relations to Him, and to one another. 
How, Basil, would you set to work ? How would you 
endeavour to excite in their minds a desire to remodel 
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their religioue conceptiona of God by the light of dog- 
matic and authoritative teaching ? 



I should take a leaf out of the book of your friend. 
I should tell them that religious truth was, as they 
must acknowledge, a matter of the gravest importance, 
well calculated to eng^e all the higher and more serious 
parts of OUT nature ; and that, as the pursuit of pleasure 
for itoelf tends rather to unfit than to qualify men for 
religious speculation, they would do well to put them- 
Belves at starting under the guidance of some soimd 
and pious divine, or, as our Prayer-book has it, ' some 
discreet and learned minister of Clod's Word.' 



They would probably ask you in reply why they should 
seek any ghostly counsel at all. They mi^t say, * We 
are as well satisfied with our dogmatic system as you 
are with yours. If you think that ours is not a saving 
faith, the wisest and moat pious divines of the Church 
of Rome think the same of yoiu3. It may be that we 
are not so learned in theology as you ; but it is not 
because we are unlearned that you tell us to consult 
divines, but because we are, in your opinion, heterodox. 
Would you give to aa unlearned member of your own 
congregation the advice which you give to us ? Would 
you recommend him to test the orthodoxy of his dog- 
matic creed by going through a course of theology 
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under a Jesuit prieet or a llQitarian miniHter ? Would 
you not, on the contrary, discourage any disposition on 
hia part to quit your fold even for a day ? And why 
would you do so? Manifestly because yoa believe 
yourself to be dogmatically right. Well, we believe we 
are dogmatically right, and we must therefore decline 
to examine the foundations of the faith of Catholicjs 
ProtestantB, Mohammedans, or Hindoos ; justifying 
our refusal to follow your counsel by the principles 
which determine not only your own conduct, but the 
advice which you give to all those ^o are subject to 
your pastoral influence.' It would not be easy to 
answer this argtunent of our bacchanalian friends. You 
could not complain of their refusal to take your pre- 
scription ; and, in fact, it is hopelessly impossible to 
influence men for good unless you can sta.rt from beliefs 
which both they and you have in common. But you 
shall have every advantage. Our friends are easy, 
goodnatured men, with a strong distaste for the trouble 
of controversy ; and so, instead of refusing to entertain 
your proposal, they merely ask whether they are at 
liberty to place themselves under the discipline of any 
persons who pass for sound and pious divines. Here 
again, Basil, is a puzzMng question for you. If you re- 
commend them to seek the advice of Anglo-Catholie 
clergymen, you must be prepared to explain to men who 
have no opinions in common with yours, why they should 
select their teachers &om amongst Anglo-Catholics, 
rather than from any other class of the numberless 
theological thinkers who are regajded by some persons 
as sound and pious divines. But I am unable to deal 
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satiBfactorily with the question. How would you 
answer it ? You must, at all events, beware leat your 
catechiunens should convert you, and lead you, by the 
road which Leonard traversed yesterday, to the gate of 
St. Peter's. 



I admit that, if I were to make it a sine qvA non that 
oiu' friends should consult Anglo-Catholic clergymen, I 
ahould, in the probable event of disagreement between 
us, be forced either to abandon my appeal altogether, 
or to enter upon an endless controversy in support of 
my recommendation. I should, therefore, borrow once 
more a suggestion from your friend. I should advise 
them prayerfully to seek the counsel of any minister of 
God's Word in whom they could have confidence, trust- 
ing that God would bleas every earnest and devout 
attempt on their part to arrive at truth. 



A somewhat lame and impotent conclusion, Basil ! But 
let us suppose — rather an improbable supposition, I fear 
— that they determine to give your prescription a fair 
trial, and to submit themselves in a teachable spirit 
to the lessons of their self-selected guides. Of course 
you could hope for nothing better. If they were honest, 
hbwever, they wotild in all probability differ widely in 
their choice of counsellors. Each man amongst them 
woidd follow more or less the peculiar bent of his own 
speculative views of religion, or the suggestions of 
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former traming and old associations. Under similar 
circumgtaaces, I might be disposed to consult the Dean 
of Westminster, and you might be inclined to ask the 
aid respectively of Dr. Pusey, the Bbbop of Ely, and 
Mr. fiobertson. In the same manner our six cate- 
chumens would be led far away from one another in 
their search after satisfactory pasture-grounds. Two or 
three of them, after devoting some time to theological 
studies, would, in all probability, end where they began. 
If converted at all, the most probable supposition is 
that they would adopt the views of their several teachers ; 
and thus, at the end of a few months, we might find 
our disciples of B&«nger converted into a Papist, 
a Swedenborgian, an Anglo-Catholic, an Evangelical, a 
Unitarian, and a Comtist. It may be admitted, Basil, 
that this result would be attended, at all events, witli 
one advanti^. It would effectually break up the con- 
vivial meetings of our Bacchanalian companions. They 
would never after meet as friends ; and though 
you might be disposed to think that some of them 
would be all the better for the change, it is almost 
certain that they would adopt widely differing views 
of essential dogmatic truth ; and that, inproportion to 
the zeal they might severally display in the support of 
their distinctive tenets, would be the distrust and appre- 
hension with which they would ever after mutually 
regard one another. 



The case would, no doubt, be beset on all sides with 
difficulty; but how would you fare better? What 
would you do with our catechumens ? 
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I would neither attack their doctriDal opinions nor 
recommend any counter opinions of m; own. I should 
feel that my only hope of influencing their hearts 
would be to address them, not through the beliefe 
wherein we differed, but through those wherein we 
agreed. My appeal would be not to their reason — a 
course which would only provoke controversy — but to 
their conscience ; and lest an address to them in the 
presence of one another might excite in each of them 
the instinct of self-defence, the greater part of my 
appeal would be privately conveyed, and adapted to the 
known peculiarities of each case. Substantially I might 
say, Do not for a moment suppose that I pretend to 
be a sounder theologian than you. My desire is not to 
lay before you what I think of God, but to remind you 
of what, from time to time, you think about yourselves. 
You know that you are not always quite comfortable 
on that subject. Matters of late have been getting 
rather worse than better. The appetite for sinful in- 
dulgences, as you are beginning to learn, is apt to grow 
by what it feeds on. The excesses which a few months 
ago were only the occasional outbreaks of a wild ex- 
citement are now assuming the character of daily 
habits, nay, of daily necessities. The invitations have 
been accepted, and the appointments made, under 
which you have, for some time to come, bound your- 
selves, as it were by a contract, to a continued course 
of license and intemperance. It is uimecessary for me 
to say, beware in time. Your own consciences say so 
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too, and distinctly condemn your conduct in the past, 
and your i^ans for the future. Will you still persevere ? 
You — to whom I would first speak — what will you do ? 
You are poor. Do you ever consider that your self- 
indulgent prodigality is a means of consigning many 
who have strong claims upon your affectionate care to 
privations which can hardly be home? You know 
that a good school would be a better training for your 
boy than the license of the streets. There is the little 
invalid at home, whose &ding colour and waning 
strength often snggeet to you what fresh sea-breezes 
might do for her. When you noticed this morning 
her helpless look of patient suffering, a vision of 
Brighton passed before your eyes, which, however, you 
hurriedly drove away, with the reflection that the 
engagements of the coming month would strain your 
resources to the utmost. Alas I do you give up the 
conflict so ? Does not something within you suggest 
another and a better solution of the difficulty ? — And 
you, too — do you remember what passed through your 
mind when you left your wife alone this evening? 
Was it not the distinct understanding of your heart, 
that whilst you were boimd for a night of noisy revels, 
flowing cups, and ribald songs, she was destined to pass 
the same hours, as she has passed many of late, in 
dreary solitude, with no companion but her needle ? 
'Would to God,' you thought, ' that I could make her 
happy without giving up — but I cannot.' Alas 1 is ' 
that so ? — Some of you, I know, are rich ; but do you 
never feel that wealth is a call to something better 
than a life of riot and sensuality ; that every noble 
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^piratioQ of which you formerly felt the power i& 
gradually wearing itself out for want of food ; that the 
principle of good within you la being stifled l^ famili- 
arity with evil ; that all the impulsea of your better 
nature are being rapidly overrun with the rank growth 
of what you feel to be * earthly, sensual, devilish.' Do 
what you will, you cannot escape from the remon- 
strancea of conscience, from the whispers of the voice 
' behind yon, saying, this is the way ; walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to 
the left.' listen to that voice. Even whilst I am 
speaking, holy impulsea are at work within you, urging 
you to exchange the service of the devil for the service 
of God, the bondage of the law of self for the freedom 
of the law of sacrifice. Follow those impulses. ' Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the iniquity of your 
doing, cease to do evil, learn to do well, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.' 
Do this, in loyal submission to the promptings of what 
you beheve to be a trustworthy guide, and leave the 
rest to God. 



Well, Max, you paid my exhortation the compliment 
of supposing that our friends might summarily reject 
it. May I not make a similar supposition with regard 
to yours ? They may not unfairly say, ' All this is 
very welL We do not pretend that our lives are im- 
maculate, nor do we deny that there is much in them 
that is positively wrong. But they suit us. All men 
are, more or less, sinners, and we have one great ad- 
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vantage over many, for we are disturbed by no appre- 
hension of the eternal fires vith which dogmatists 
endeavour to frighten the timid. Even if onr career 
on earth should be short, it shall at least be merry ; 
and aa all will come right at last, 

' Le verre en main, gatment je me confie 
Au Dien des bonnes gena.' 

MAX 

Yes, Basil, they may so reply ; but I shall still occupy 
a far more advantageous position with regard to them 
than you. Common honesty may be urged in favour of 
their rejection of your advice, for it is founded upon 
what they believe to be bigotry and error. The course 
which you aak them to adopt they may condemn under 
the sanction of principles which, inasmuch as they are 
your own, you cannot blame them for obeying. In 
rejecting your counsel, therefore, they are conscious of 
no wrong ; but in rejecting mine, they feel that they 
are sinning i^inst their own souls. They acknowledge 
in the deep place of their hearts that I am right ; and 
though they may turn again to their wallowing in tiie 
mire, they will do so uneasily, not without a passing 
pang at all events, a secret conviction that a life of sin 
is not, and never can be, a life of peace. Such is the 
advantage which a man must always have who addresses 
human beings, not through his dogmas, but through 
their faiths. 

CONWAT 

Your friends. Max, must be hardened fellows indeed, 
if they should all turn a deaf ear to your pleadinga. 
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But we will hope better things of them. In any case, 
fair play requires that we should put you and Basil on 
an equal footing ; and as we have considered what 
would follow if your catechumens were frankly to adopt 
Basil's prescription, we are bound now to ask what 
would be the result, if they were frankly to take yours ; 
if, that is to say, they were really to turn from the 
wickedness which they had committed, and, in a spirit 
of loving self-sacrifice, to follow the guidance of the 
good principle within them. 



They wotild see God : not the Being whom they had 
toasted in their cups as ' Le Dieu des bonnes gens,' but 
God as He is. Sinners though they have been, and to 
a great extent must ever be, they are nevertheless the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, In the holiest of all with- 
in them a light is ever burning, dim and flickering 
hitherto, so obscured often by the mists of sensuality 
and selfishness ae to be hardly perceptible, — but still, 
there it is, — and as the mists begin to clear away, the 
light will show brighter and brighter, until at last 
their souls will become filled with the coosciousness 
that God is manifesting Himself to them. The dif- 
ferences (there may be some) between them, will be 
differences, not of kind, but of degree. The spiritual 
vision of one may be clearer than that of another, 
as the personal holiness of one may be greater than 
that of another, but the God that will be revealed in 
them all will be the same God, — the centre of their lives, 
the light of their eyes, the object of their highest 
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affections, tte aource of all holy aapirationB, of ever 
ready covmsel in times of perplexity, of ever preeeot 
sympathy in times of trouble, of all needful strength in 
the hour of temptation, of overflowing thankful emotion 
when the heart is lifted up by a sense of its own intense 
happiness. Ah I would yon strive to loosen the bind- 
ing force of the tie which «onstitufceB the secret of 
their fellowship ? Would you divert them from seek- 
ing G^ hand in hand? Would you wish to shake 
their belief in the virtue of the principle by which they 
have been led to a common perception of their re- 
lationship to G-od, to mankind, and to each other? 
Would you tell them that the loving, self-denying 
pursuit of holiness would be unavailing, unlesa with 
regard to a thousand complicated questions of history, 
logic, metaphysics, and evidence, they adopt some part 
of your views and your beliefs ? Would you endeavour 
to engraft upon the process which has made them one 
in their Heavenly Father, a process of which the in- 
evitable tendency would be to scatter them abroad 
amongst several rival, perhaps warring sects, — Calvi- 
nists, Anglicans, Evangelicals, and Papists, — and 
finally, if you should succeed in inducing one of them 
to separate himself from his companions, and to join 
your own dogmatic clique, would you think yourself 
entitled to glory in the success of your work ? God 
forbid, . 



Strangely enough, Max, this discussion about the 
disciples of Berenger encourages me to mention an 
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objection of my own to your religious theory. It ia 
an unsocial theory. It rather repela than invites that 
good-fellowship in religion which springs from tbe con- 
sciousness of sharing a distinctive creed. To me there 
is an unspeakable charm in the ideas associated with 
'the communion of saints.' Although I am but a 
common soldier in the army of which the aaint« are 
leaders, we are all bound together, as comrades and 
brethren in arms, by our loyal devotion to the same 
flag. But what can the saints be to you, or to anyone 
who thinks that the only true religion is one which 
may be, nay, must be, evolved from his own inner 
consciousness ? In order to work out all that you con- 
sider essential to true religion, you can afford to feel 
independent not only of all external apiritual aid, — not 
only of the ministrations, teaching, and example of holy 
men, but of everything except God and yourselt 



You are unwittingly unjust, Conway, not only to me, 
but to yourself: to me, because my heart recognises as 
strongly as yours the need of spiritual fellowship ; and 
to yourself, because the elevating thoughts which you 
associate with your idea of the communion of saints, 
have, I am persuaded, a far deeper foundation than a 
mere sectarian feeling. At least, I cannot doubt that 
what binds you to the family of saints, is not their 
orthodoxy, but their holiness ; in other words, a com- 
mimion not of dogmas, but of faiths. I should not 
perhaps misinterpret your religious opinioos, if I were 
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to place you in the class of such men as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and yet you would, I am 
sure, be the first to admit that you are not prouder of 
the tie which unites you in religious fellowship to him, 
than of that which unites you to Keble, and F^n^lon, 
and Xayier, and Chalmers, and David, and Isaiah. — But 
I am less anxious upon this point, than to correct a 
mistake which is mainly responsible for your doubts as 
to the sociability of my religion. You seem to think 
that I profess to evolve my religion from my conscience. 
Yon might as well accuse me of professing to evolve 
the odotir of the rose from my sense of smelL My 
doctrine is — not that the odour of the rose comes from 
my sense of smell, but that it is by that sense alone 
that 1 am enabled to perceive the odour, aod to dis- 
tinguish it from all others. Similarly, I do not say 
that true religion is evolved by the conscience ; but 
that when anything purporting to be religious truth is 
presented to us, the conscience is the faculty, by means of 
which alone we are enabled to perceive whether it does 
or does not possess the distinctive qualities and pro- 
perties of religious truth. Hence you will understand 
the value which I attach to the lives of good men. 
Though, in my opinion, a man may be essentially 
religious, who never heard of St. Peter, or Savanarola, 
or F^n^lon, or Wesley, or Parker, I still think that the 
good men whom God every now and then gives to 
mankind, are amongst the most precious of His gifts. 
If we would know God, He (as I have already said) 
must manifest Himself to us ; and the extent to which 
He manifestB Himself to us depends upon the extent 
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to which we submit ourselves to His guidance. Upon 
tbia hypothesis, then, the holiest men are those who 
will see moat of God, who will penetrate moat deeply 
iuto the secret of His relations to us. ' The secret of 
the Lord ia with them that fear Him, and He will show 
them His covenant.' Like the peaks of the highest 
mouutaina, they are the first to catch the light from 
the Sun of Gighteousness, and to transmit it to the 
valleys below. If it were not for them, the deep 
things of God might be for ever concealed. When, 
1,900 yeare ago, the words 'Love your enemies,' fell 
upon the ears of a Jewish congregation, there waa 
perhaps not a man amongst them who had not con- 
sidered himself at liberty to follow the , Mosaic com- 
mand, ' thou shatt hate thy enemy .' But though their 
uuassisted apiritual viaiou had been too feeble to 
discover the moral obligation of the new commandment, 
there were doubtless some amongat them who, wheu 
they heard it for the first time, felt t^at it was Divine, 
and that the proof of its Divine origin came not from 
logic, nor reflection, nor learning, nor the authority of 
any great teacher, but from the attesting reaponse of 
the Spirit within them. Such persona would welcome 
with joy this new spiritual perception, aud in propor- 
tion to the fidelity with which they might ever after- 
wards follow ita guidance, would be the closeness of 
their future relations to God. I cannot therefore ad- 
mit, Conway, that a belief in the diacriminating power 
of a human conscience is in any respect incompatible 
with a belief in the overwhelming importance to U8 of 
(he teaching and example of holy men. 
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I must, I fear, though somewhat abruptly, move the 
adjouTDiueQt of the debate, otherwise there will be no 
time before dinaer for Basil and me to pack up. This 
is, I know, hard upon Basil, but he need not fear. 
There will be plenty of time after dinner for him to 
state his points, for the last train does not start until 
late in the evening. 

I certainly have something to say, and should be 
very sorry to lose the chance of sayii^ it. 

CONWAT 
We guarantee you a hearing. But before we break 
up, let me ask Max one question which will not take 
long either to a^k or to answer, and is one of great 
interest to me. It ia plain. Max, that the only parts 
of the Bible in which you recognife the characteristics 
of God's Word, are those which rest upon what we are 
in the habit of calling ' internal evidence.' There are, 
no doubt, in the Bible numberless passages which carry 
within them the proofs of their own holiness, and 
others of which the Divine authority would be at once 
rejected, if it were not for the external evidence by 
which their claims to canonicity are supported. The 
Bishop of Ely, in dealing with this subject, observes : — 

There is a passage much to the purpose quoted by Jones 
(on the CanoB, part 1, uh. iv.) &om tlie preface to 'Baxter's 
Saint's Rest.' ' For my part, I confess I could never boast of 
any such testimony or light of the spirit, nor reasoD neither, 
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which witlioQt hmnaii testimony would have mode me believe 
that the Book of CantiideB is canonica! and written by Solomon, 
and the Book of Wisdom apocryphal, and written by Fhilo, &c. 
Nor could I have known, except by tradition and teadmony, 
that all or any historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, were written by 
Divine inspiration.' 

All this is plain good sense, and no doubt entitles 
Max to say that we can distinguisli, as, in point of 
fact, we all of ua do, between those parts of the Bible 
with regard to which, ' the spirit witnesses with our 
consciences that they proceed &om God,' and those 
parts which we accept merely because they may be 
proved by external evidence to be entitled to a place 
in our Scriptural canon. We Protestants, however, 
attach a great deal of importAnce to the doctrine that 
the Bihle, besides being the infallible Word of God, 
is the only infallible thing on earth, — a pretension 
which can only be maiutaiued upon the supposition 
that whilst external evidence is sufficient to prove the 
Divine authority of the Bible, it is not sufficient to prove 
the Divine authority of any other writings. But as to 
you, Max, who acknowledge the sufficiency of internal 
evidence by itself to establish the claim of certain 
parts of the Bible to a Divine origin, how can you 
with any consistency refuse to acknowledge also the 
Divine origin of whatever seems to carry within it 
the same internal evidence of being God-derived ? 



I do not refuse ; but on the contrary give a hearty 
welcome to the Word of God from whatever quarter it 
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may come to my soul. Indeed, Conway, the doctriDe 
of the abeolute infallihility of our Canon of Scripture 
offends me far lees than the doctrine of those who 
hold that the voice of Grod'a spirit is to he certainly 
heard nowhere but in the Bible. I do indeed gratefully 
allow that it is to be heard there, and in accents of the 
moBt unmistakable clearness. But how those who 
acknowledge the force of internal evidence at all can 
resist the claims of many uncanonical writings to be 
regarded as God-inspired, passes my comprehension. 
Surely, it cannot be denied that internal evidence hy 
itself may often be greatly stronger than external 
evidence by Uself. The Book of Chronicles has only 
external evidence in favour of its claims to inspiration ; 
but if some flaw were discovered in the external 
evidence which led to the canonization of St. Matthew's 
Grospel, can any honest Protestant maintain that he 
would not feel far greater confidence in the Divine 
origin of the Sermon on the Mount than in the 
inspiration of the Book of Chronicles ? Similarly, can 
the external evidence in favour of the divinity of the 
Book of Esther be compared in point of persuasive 
power with the internal evidence which leads us to 
regard large portions of the ' Imitation of Jesus Christ,' 
by Thomas eL Kempls, as God-inspired ? Why, then, 
is it orthodox to insist upon the inspiration of Esther, 
and heterodox to assert the inspiration of Thomas & 
Kempis ? What authority, moreover, can be found in 
the Bible for asserting that God has never spokeu 
through any but the canonical writers? To my mind, 
the traces of His holy influence are around and about 
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118 now juflt aa much as ever. If I acknowledge His 
presence in many of tJie songs of the Psalter, I see it 
also in many of the poems of Cowper and Keble. If I 
recognise the Word of God in some of the writings of 
Isaiah, and Daniel, and St. Paul, I recognise it also by 
the same indelible signs in some of the writings of 
BesBOQ, Lacordaire, Koberteoa and Parker. The dis- 
tinction which theologians endeavour to establish 
between what they call the ordinary and extraordinary 
gifts of the spirit, is purely arbitrary, and springs out 
of the embarrassments occasioned by the incurable 
weaknees of their logical position. If that which God 
gives to us in answer to our prayers is not the spirit 
of truth, what is it ? And if it is, why are we to say 
that the Word of God is to be met with nowhere but 
in the Bible, or that it is not to be recognized by the 
same signs as enable us to discern its presence in the 
Bible ? No, Conway ; continue to assert, if you can do 
80 without a twinge of conscience, that the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, Chronicles, Esther, &c. &c. were 
written throughout under the most direct Divine 
inspiration, but do not let the exigencies of any 
dogmatic theory tempt you to deny what in your 
conscience you believe, viz. that the traces of the 
direct influence of God's spirit are far more manifestly 
apparent in many uncanonical books than in some of 
those which Protestants regard as forming an essential 
part of the only infallible thing on earth. 
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There, Conway. You have .your answei ; bo let ub 
break up for the present, with the understanding that 
when we next set to work, the unexampled patience of 
BasU shall have its reward. 



kC.(Hh;Ic 



DIALOGUE V. 



Now then, Baail, at length your time ia come. The 
cause of dogma ie in your handa ; — and if you will pro- 
pose the Bubjects of diecussion in the order which may 
in your judgment best serve the interests of your client, 
we will not only loyally follow your lead, but steadily 
resist every temptation to cross yotu: path with any 
problems of our own. 



A most liberal offer ; and I accept it all the more 
thankfully, because I have for some time been anxious 
to challenge your attention, Max, to what I cannot 
but think is a signal omission in your memorandum. 
You seem to have altogether ignored the whole argu- 
ment derivable &om Scripture miracles. Though 
dogmas may, in some cases, be proved independently 
of miracles, the proof of miracles seems to me neces- 
sarily to involve the dogmatic character of religion. 
Even if you should be disposed, Uke Mr. Baden Powell, 
to deny the possibility of miracles, you can only support 
your denial by an appeal to the intellect, rather thau 
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to the cooscience ; and if, in sucb an intellectual con- 
flict, you should he worsted, you would of course be 
obliged to accept all the logical consequences of your 
defeat. You will not, however, I suspect, take this 
line ; and yet for you to admit the possibihty of 
miracles is like jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Such an admission importa that there is an 
amoimt of evidence which would satisfy you of the 
truth of a miracle ; and if^ in the case of any alleged 
miracle, the required amount of evidence were pro- 
duced, the truth of the doctrines, whether dogmas or 
not, which the miracle was intended to attest, may, as 
a general rule, be logically inferred. Let, then, the 
Intellect he once satisfied of the truth of any of the 
Gospel miracles, and the necessary connexion between 
dogma and religion becomes at once apparent. I should 
like to hear what yon have to say upon this point be- 
fore we proceed to examine the evidence for particular 
miracleB. 



And I, before I reply to your challenge, should like 
to hear what Conway and Leonard have to say about it. 



I knew that we should sooner or later come to this 
issue ; and I can only regret that upon the first point 
raised by Basil, my sympathies should lead me to side 
with the heretics. Of course I do not mean to ques- 
tion the possibility of miracles, nor the truth of the 
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Scripture miracles ; but on a full consideration of the 
Goapel narratives, I doubt whether our Lord was 
auxious to make ub accept His miraculous powers as 
trustworthy evidence, either of the truth of His doc- 
trine, or of the divinity of His commission. 



Why, Conway, I could overwhelm you with a multi- 
tude of passages from all the Gospels. You must have 
forgotten the terms in which the disciples of St. John 
the Baptist are referred by our Lord to His miraculous 
powers, as proofe of His Messiafaship. ' Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and see. 
The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the Crospel preached unto 
them.' Consider well, moreover, the words of our Lord's 
prayer, at the grave of Lazarus, recalling very strongly 
the words of Elijah on Mount Carmel: — 'Father, I 
knew that thou beai^t me always, but because of the 
people that stand by, I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me ; ' and then speedily follow the 
words ' Lazarus, come forth.' But perhaps my appeal 
to the fourth Gospel may be objected to. 



The objection, at all events, will not be taken byme. 
It might, indeed, be said in passing, with reference to 
the celebrated interview between our Lord and the 
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disciples of the Baptist, that though mir&clee are dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Christ amongst the vouchers of 
His authority, they do not occupy the post of honour, 
but the series of proofs arranged in an ascending 
scale of increasing importance, culminates at last in 
a climax which etiggesta nothing miraculous whatever, 
viz. this, *to the poor the gospel is preached.' I 
am not, however, anxious to press this poinL Nor did 
I forget the passages you have cited. If it were not 
for them, and for some others of a similar tendency, 
I should have expressed, not doubt, but certainty. 
Neither is it necessary to go to the fourth Gospel 
in search of tests on your side : they are to be found 
in all the Gospels. But there are also utterances of 
our Lord, — plain, earnest, even passionate, — of a di- 
rectly opposite tendency ; and when I consider these 
pass^es in connexion with the history of His life and 
ministry, I am at a loss to understand how Christ can 
be cited as a decided witness in favour of the evidential 
value of miracles. If Christ relied upon miracles to 
prove His authority, we should expect that He would 
have been disposed to work them before, rather than 
after the establishment of His fame as a religious 
teacher ; but what was the iact ? When a child of 
twelve years old, it was not by a miracle that he com- 
pelled the attention of the Jewish rabbis and doctors 
in the Temple. His public ministry was inaugurated 
not by miracles of His own working, but by preaching. 
We are, indeed, told of His miraculous baptism by the 
Holy Ghost ; but this incident took place at a distance 
from the main centres of Hia ministry — Galilee and 
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Jenisalem. When, at the v»ry commencement of His 
miniatry, according to St. Jobn, He vindicated the 
sanctity of the Temple by chastising those who bought 
and sold there,- * the Jews answered and said unto Him, 
what sign (lowest thou unto us, seeing that thou diost 
these things ? ' — a question which would be meaninglesa, 
if He bad been in the habit of supporting his claims 
by an appeal to His miraculous powers. His fiist 
miracle was performed at the marriage in Cana of 
QalUlee ; and He must then have been a personage of 
recognized importance, for He was aeked to the wedding 
feast, not alone, but "uMh Hi» disciples. His miracles, 
moreover, seemtchave been worked rather &om motive? 
of benevolence than with a view to prove His com- 
mission ; for the act of grace to the individlial was not 
uu&equently accompanied by the admonition, ' See thou 
tell no man ; ' and He did not proceed to raise the 
daughter of Jaiinis until all the people, of whom there 
were a great number in the Governor's house, had been 
' put forth.' So far^ indeed, from working miraoies in 
order to induce faith. He refused, to perform them 
amongst certain sections of the people, 'because of 
their imbeHef;' — an extraordinary reason, if He con- 
sidered, as orthodoxy requires us to hold, that the main 
object of miracles is to remove unbelief. On a memo- 
rable occasion He discouraged the expectation of any 
startling evidences of GotKs truth, for he says, *The 
kingdom of God cometk not with observation ; neither 
shall they say, Lo here 1' or Lo there I for behold the 
kingdom of God is- within you.' Again, if he wished 
to rest His claims on His miraculous powers, He would 
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HUrely have encouraged the demaDd for miracles, the 
more especially, if it be true, as theologians now tell 
us, that those (daima could not be othervise established ; 
■but nothing drew from Him a sharper reproof than any 
such demand- ' A wicked and adultecouB generation 
seeketh after a Bign.' ' Unless ye see signs and wonders 
ye will not believe ; ' and then, as if to negative the 
presumption that miracles might be trusted more con- 
fidently than the ordinary sources of evidence, He re- 
presents Abraham as saying, in answer to the appeal of 
Dives on behalf of his unbelieving brethren, 'If they 
believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead.' Observe, 
moreover, what a bright light plays about tbe ail- 
ment by which Christ repels the accusation of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub. If this argument does not 
mean that Crod Himself may work miracles by the 
hands of the teachers of error, I know not what it can 
mean. After demonstrating the absurdity of supposing 
that Satan could ever lend himsdf to cast out Satan, 
Christ proceeds to admit that devils were sometimes 
cast out by the Sons of His bitterest enemies. The 
inference is plain, viz., that their power over the king- 
dom of Satan was, as well as His, derived direct from 
God. How, then, can it be supposed that even Divine 
loiracles were, in Christ's opinion, capable of proving 
the truth of the doctrine tau^t by the miracle-worker, 
for the doctrine taught of Christ Himself, by the Jewish 
exorciste, was not only that His pretensions were blas- 
phemous, but that they were distinctly declared by the 
law of Moses to be worthy of death. Indeed, the general 
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tendency of Gospel testimony is to show that Christ 
regarded miracles as a two-edged sword, a weapon 
which might serve the cause of the Devil ae well as the 
cause of God ; and well He might do so, for neither 
does the Old nor the New Testament furnish any test 
hy which we can hope to distingmsh certainly between 
the miracleB which are prompted by God, and those 
which are prompted hy Satan. By what means could 
Pharaoh have distinguished between the rival miracles 
which were worked before him ? The frogs created by 
his magicians were as manifestly frogs as those created 
by the rod of Aaron. Antichrists, we learn from our 
Lord, ' shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they should deceive the very 
elect,' Nor is this all. We who believe in the Bible 
cannot doubt that neither the truth nor the falsehood 
of the doctrine taught, can show certainly, or otherwise 
than presumptively, whence the miracle associated with 
it proceeds. Whilst the supernatural powers of God 
may (for some mysterious reasons) be used for the pur- 
pose of giving currency to falsehood, those of Satan 
may be used for the purpose of attesting the holiest of 
truths. Thus we read in Kings that God put a lying 
spirit into the mouths of a crowd of Jewish prophets, 
in order that, by their felse prophecies, they might lure 
on Ahab to his destruction. From Ezekiel also, we 
letun, ' If a prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I, the Lord, have deceived that prophet.' On 
the other*hand, long before the Messiahship of Christ 
was recognized even by His own immediate followers, 
it was loudly proclaimed under diabolic inspiration, ' I 
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know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.' But I 
muBt stop. I have more to say ; but I am already 
ashamed of having said so much. 



Nay, Couway — to it again ; eay oat yonr say, now 
that your band is in. 

CONWAT 

Well then, I should like to ask English Churchmen 
and Orthodox Protestaata generally, how they can 
reconcile their doctrine as to the evidential value of 
miraclee with their indifference to the whole subject of 
pritoitive, mediieval, and modem miracles. Wondrous 
stories of verified second sight, stories which I, for 
one, am unable to account for by natural causes, and 
which are attested by a singularly strong consenays of 
credible testimony, — far stronger, as it seems to, me, 
than can be pleaded on behalf of most Scripture mira- 
cles, — are told of Swedenborg ; and yet, orthodox theo- 
logians turn away from this evidence with iminquiring 
contempt, although upon their theory of the object of 
miracles, the proof of the stories in question would 
accredit Swedenboi^s amazing revelations as to the 
interior life of Heaven and Hell. Then look at the 
whole stream of miiacles which have been worked in 
the name of the Boman Catholic Chiurch, and with a 
view of attesting her authority — the miracles attributed 
to the bones of martyrs, the tombs of Saints, the 
seamless coat, the sacred thorn, to say nothing of mi- 
racles worked by holy men, St. Colomb, St. Bruno, 
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St. Bernard, St. Francis, and a host of others. It 
would be high treason against our best instincts to 
represent these men as impostors ; and not only did 
they devoutly believe in their own miraculous powers, 
but many of their miracles are supported by the testi- 
mony of holy men, and by the all but universal belief 
of Christendom for centuries. Once admit the ortho- 
dox theory of miracles, and if any of these Boman 
Catholic miracles can be adeq^uately substantiated, they 
will go far to establish the doctrines of Transubstantia- 
tion, and Boman infallibility ; but neither English 
Churchmen nor Protestant dissenters will even look at 
the evidence, and they treat the miracles themselves 
with the scoffing derision which, when directed by 
sceptics against the Crospel miracles, is called sin. 
Surely there is something in this conduct which calls 
for explanation. At all events I am entitled to ask : 
If a man ap^r examination cannot without sin deny 
the claim of Gospel miracles to be regarded as evidence 
of Christ's divine authority, how can a man be guiltless 
who, vnthout any examination, ventures to deny the 
claim of Roman Catholic miracles to be regarded as 
evidence of the divine authority of the Boman Catholic 
Church? 

LEONABD 

Your question, Conway, will have to wait a long 
time for a satisfactory answer. Most of us, indeed, are 
disposed to cling tenaciously to the Q-ospel miracles, 
not because we haVe examined them critically, but 
because we have been brought up from our earliest 
infancy to believe them ; and it is to be feared that 
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with regard to other miracles, however strongly they 
may he supported by evidence, it is the invariable 
practice of all Protestants, except the weak, the fiivo- 
louB, and the ignorant, to turn from them with con- 
tempt. If you would get to the bottom of this incoa- 
sistency, I recommend you to study Lecky's History of 
Morals. There is no doubt, as he maintains, a period 
in human history when we look for miracles with as 
certain an expectation of finding them, as for apples in 
Autumn. At such times it will be seen that earth, air, 
and water are instinct with spiritual life, and even the 
ordinary course of nature is supernatural. Every 
stream is peopled with naiads. Sylphs swarm in the 
air. Fairies dance by night on the green sward. 
Hideous demons hatmt the mountains. Witches hold 
their infernal revels in the thickest recesses of woods 
and caverns. The contortions of epilepsy are the 
writbings of evil spirit*. Thunder is the voice of an 
angry God. The rainbow is a token of His mercy. 
Eclipses, comets, and meteors are the sure warnings of 
coming calamities ; and the stars have a language which 
is ever revealing to the initiated the future destinies of 
mankind. At such periods miracles abound, and are 
not only supported by a vast amount of credible testi- 
mony, but are readily accepted by crowds of honest 
l)elievers. Then comes a period when all is changed. 
The celestial visitations which startled oiu- ancestors 
into fits are expected with as much regularity as the 
visits of the postman. Convulsive maladies which our 
fathers abandoned to the arts of the exorcist are cured 
in our hospitals by a few doses of physic. Habits of 
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accurate observation and a severei intellectual disf 
cipline generate such a confidence in the reign of law, 
that it never enters into the mindB of men to call in 
the aid of any but natural causes to explain surrounding 
phenomena. At such times the belief in Miies, demons, 
witches, astrology, and prophetic portents, disappears, — 
not that it is reasoned down, but, as Lecky says, ' it 
fades away,' and stories which in the middle ages would 
have been readily welcomed without question, are 
simply put aside ' with derisive and even unemtqiining 
incredulity.' At such a time there will, as a rule, be 
no miracles, for an age of credulity is essential to an 
age of miracles. 'Sa mighty works ase now done 
amongst us ' because of our unbelief,' and even the 
stray miracles which every now and then struggle hard 
for a hearing, are disdainfully left by men of sense and 
education to the patronage of fools and dunces. 
Tlieologians are no more capable than others of entirely 
emancipating themselv^ from the spirit of their age \ 
and therefore, though they cling obstinately to those 
miracles which they are bound by the exigencies of 
their dogmatic position to maintain, they contemptu- 
ously reject all others without even a passing examina- 
tion. — Lecky, moreover, helps ua to estimate at its 
proper value an argument very common with theolo- 
gians, viz. that the Gospel miracles must be trustworthy 
because they were universally accepted by primitive 
Christians, who, by reason of their close personal -rela- 
tionship to Christ and His Apostles, must have been 
singularly ^mpetent witnesses. That the Scripture 
miracles were unhesitatingly accepted by primitive 
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ChriBtions IB certain-; bat we must not forget that they 
accepted with the same unquestioning belief the 
miracles of Jews, Heretics, and even Pagans. Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, an amazing thaumaturges, is said to 
have restored seven or eight dead bodies to life ; and 
although hie history as a wonder-worker was opposed 
by the Pagans to that of Chriat, his pretensions to 
miraculous powers were genendly admitted by primitive 
Christians. *■ Without a single exception,' says Lecky, 
Hhe Fathers maintained the reality of the Pagan 
miracles as fuHy as "their own.^ To douM of them was, 
in &ct, treated as a sort of heresy ; for it was felt that 
the evidence on -which they rested could be rejected 
only on groimds which, rf admitted, would endanger 
also the foimdations of Christian rairacles. In truth 
nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast 
between the spirit in which the subject of miracles is 
handled by living theologians on the one side, and by 
primitive and mediieval theologians on the other. 
Fonperly miracles were regarded as the stronghold of 
Christianity; now they are regarded as weak places, 
which require for their defence a greater expenditure 
of ingenuity and subtlety than they are worth. For- 
merly they were flung in the faces of sceptics with 
triumphant exultation ; now they are kept by adroit 
disputants in the background, or referred to apologe- 
tically. In short, the world is fast learning to sympa- 
thize with the declamatory fervour of Jean Jacques 
BouBseau on this subject : — 

Yea, I wiU for ever maintain it: the assistance which it is 
sought to give to faith by miracles is the greatest obstacle to 
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Jaith. Take &waj the GoHpel miracles, and all the world ia at 
the feet of Jeaus Christ. ... I do not know what orthodox 
ChriatianB think at die bottom of their hearte ; bnt if diey be- 
lieve in Jeans becauae of His miracles, I believe in Him, in spite 
of his miracles ; and I have it in my mind that the foundatioDS 
of my &ith will last longer than the foundations of theira. 

BASIL 

All this is very well — but what says Max ? Can I be 
wrong in attributiiig to him a consciousneBs that the 
argument &om icdracles raises a presumption in favour 
of ' dogma ' which your reasoning, however ingenious, 
nay, however true it may in some respect* be, fails to 
reach. Max smiles ; lint in any case, none of the argu- 
ments which we have juat heard touch the real point of 
difference between him and me. I am ready to admit 
that past ages were absurdly credulous, and that of pro- 
fessed miracles, not one in one thousand can make a good 
claim to even probability. I might even consent to 
admit, for tbe sake of argument, that many theologians 
are blamable for passing by Roman Catholic and other 
miracles with imexamining disdain ; and tbat the lan- 
guage of Christ Himself with r^;ard to the evidential 
value of miracles has two sides to it — though I must 
think that we are bound rather to accept both, and try to 
- reconcile them, than to accept only one, and altogether to 
reject the other. But my main point, which is specially 
directed against you. Max, stillremains untouched ; and 
you must let me press you, somewhat in the manner of 
Leonard with a hostile witness, categorically to meet 
my categorical questionB. 
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I am quite ready — all the more because, though I 
agree on the whole with both Conway and Leonard, 
there ia no doubt something in your case, aa against me, 
which has not yet been touched. Ask, and I will answer. 

BAKL 

Well then — do you admit the possibility of miracles ? 



We have not yet defined miracles — no easy matter. 
Perhaps if we tried, we should be led to conclude 
that a miracle, after all, is nothing but a very extra- 
ordinary occurrence. For the purpose, however, of our 
discussion, I am willing to use the term in the popular 
senae ; and I shall therefore consider a miracle to be a 
work which, transcending our experience of natural 
phenomena, implies an exceptional interposition of 
superhuman power : and in answer to your categorical 
question I am prepared to admit the possibility of 
miracles so defined. 

BASIL 

Do yon- admit that any amount of external evidence 
or testimony could prove a miracle ? 



I have no donbt that testimony might prove an occur- 
rence transcending our experience of natural laws; but I 
cannot understand how external evidence is capable of 
proving the exceptional interposition of superhumMi 
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power. I will, however, waive this point ; and for the 
sake of argument I avow my readineaa to admit that 
a miracle might be proved by teetimony or external 
evidence. 

BASIL 

Welt then, Max, let it be supposed that I could 
eatisty you l^ testimony and evidence that some one 
of the GoBpel uuracles is true — as, for instance, the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand ; how could 
you in that case escape from acknowledging the divine 
commission of our Lord, and the divine truth of any 
dogma that our Lord may have promulgated, either 
directly or through those who were endowed by Him 
with a special authority to teach His doctrines ? 



Of course, when I acknowledge a miracle to be true, 
I must acknowledge the truth of all that the miracle 
can legitimately prove. But what can a miracle taken 
by itself prove ? Manifestly nothing but power — power 
sufficient to work it, power of which we can predicate 
nothing under our definition of miracles, except that it 
is superhuman. As to the special source of the super- 
human power, a miracle taken by itself can prove 
nothing. Suppose a man were, in our presence, to 
raise a dead body to Ufe, xmder circumstances which 
satisfied us that the work was not a trick, but a miracle ; 
and suppose that, after performing this feat, the wonder- 
worker were to disappear, leaving behind him neither 
message nor sign ; we should obviously have no con- 
■ceivable reason for referring the miracle to G-od rather 
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than to the DeviL If, however, the loiracle were ac-i 
companied by a meesage, the character of the message 
might give us some faint clue to the probable eource of 
the miracle. If the mess^e approved itself to our con- 
sciences, we should be justified in presuming that the 
source ofthe miracle was holy; if, on the other hand, the 
message was condemned by our consciences, we should 
be justified in presuming that the source of the miracle 
was evil. In both cases we should be obliged to 
decide upon the character of the message before we 
should be in a position to form even a probable con- 
jecture as to the source of the miracle; and thus, 
though a miracle may have the effect of startling the 
mind into attention, it must ever be utterly useless as 
a means of proving the truth of dogma, or our moral 
obligation to believe dogma. The process of proof is, 
is fact, just the reverse of what it is usually supposed 
to be: it is not the miracle which establishes the 
truth of the doctrine ; but it is our view of the doc- 
trine which enables us to form a conjecture as to the 
-probable origin of the miracle. 



Pardon me, if I interrupt you here, to ask whether 
your hypothetical miracle can be regarded as a fair 
representative of the Gospel miracles. Bemember that 
the character of Our Lord — putting out of the question 
for the moment His claims to divinity — was not only 
a perfect guarantee against impostiu-e, but an almost 
certain security against the possibility of His being 
mistaken as to the source of His own miraculous power. 
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I have not overlooked your criticism, which, in the 
present Btate of the argument, is quite fair. My object, 
however, is to advance gradually. I have Bhown, first, 
that the evidential value of a miracle, taken j>er se, 
except for the purpose of proving supeihiunan power, is 
•nil. I have shown the same thing also of a miracle 
when combined with a message, and with nothing else. 
Now let us consider what is the value of a miracle 
when worked by a being of approved holiness and 
sobriety of mind ; and for this purpose take the fol- 
lowing hypothetical case, which will not only meet 
your criticism, but will show, unless I am much mis- 
taken, in what relationship miracles must always stand 
both towards teachers professing a Divine commission, 
and towards the doctrines taught by such teachers. 
Let us, then, suppose that a preacher living in the 
midst of us, and eminently distinguished even amongst 
the best of men by his piety, unselfishness, and honesty, 
suddenly declares that he has received a direct com- 
mission from God to teach ; and, in order to support 
his pretensions, he prophesies that on a certain day a 
Divine aimouncement will be made to us by a wonderful 
sign in the heavens. Suppose, further, that on the ap- 
pointed day, an announcement in the English langui^e, 
and written in letters of fire, appears all at once in the 
sky, at as great a distance from the earth as the sun. 
Now here would be an undoubted miracle. It wotild, 
moreover, be a miracle which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would be supported by fer stronger evidence 
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than any recorded in the Gospels. It would be backed 
by the evidence of our own senses, and by the concur- 
rent evidence of the senses of all about us. We should 
have an opportunity of testing the accuracy of our own 
observations by comparing our impressions with those 
of others. We should, moreover, be able to submit the 
marvel to the scrutiny of philosophers and men of 
science ; and whilst we should learn &om them that no 
known natural causes could possibly account for the 
phenomenon, we should see in the acknowledged cha- 
racter of the professed messenger of Ood an almost 
perfect guarantee against the risk of imposture. Here 
then, surely, is not only a miracle, but a model 
miracle. Shall we, therefore, at once conclude that it 
is a work of God ? I venture to say that at present we 
can have no ground whatever for such a conclusion. 
The fact that the miracle was truly predicted by a 
prophet, honestly believing himself to be divinely 
inspired, would not help ua; for, as a good spirit might 
work a miracle by a wicked man, so a bad spirit might 
work a miracle through a good man ; and as no man, 
merely because he is good, can have any special means 
of discriminating between the superhuman works of 
good and evil spirits, he would have to ' try the spirits, 
whether they be of God,' by the same method as our- 
selves. How, then, should we proceed, in order to form 
an opinion as to the probable origin of our miracle ? 
Is it not certain' that, before expressing even a pre- 
sumption as to its origin, all reasonable men amongst 
us, including the prophet himself, would carefully 
exunine the terms of the miraculous message ? and, for 
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the purpose of exhibiting fully my view of the eviden- 
tial value of miracles, I will lay before you in succeseion 
four distinct meast^es, which, taken together, will be 
found, I believe, to illustrate every kind of doctrine 
which could possibly be made the subject of miraculous 
attestation, 1. First, then, suppose that the message 
consisted of an appeal addressed to the people of Eng- 
land in some such words as these : — 

The love of money lias more or less poisoned all the springs 
of spiritual life amongst you. The sordid worship of mam- 
mon, with its ignoble frauds, and petty artifices, — its insolent 
ostentation, its debasing senBuality, its supercilioiis indifference 
to the patient sufferings of the poor, is rapidly becoming the 
prevalentreligion of England. Be not deceived. Thetriumph 
of selfishness is the triumph also of practical atheism. There 
can be no love of God apart from the love of man. Some of 
yon feel this. Some of you know that your brother-man is, in 
an especial manner, the temple of the Holy Ghost. Beware of 
dishonouring that temple. Obey unhesitatingly, and at once, 
the imptdse which leads you to show your love to God, by 
reverently devoting to the aervice of His chosen dwelling-place, 
the first fruits of your best affections and choicest blessings. 
Freely ye have received, freely give ; remembering that self- 
sacrifice is the only solid foundation on which either men or 
nations can build their hopes of being ever united in a holy 
and lusting communion with God and with one another. 

What should we say of a miracle that was made the 
vehicle of such a messc^e as this ? I think we should 
be justified in attributing it to some beneficent power, 
if not to the God of mercy Himself. — 2. Suppose, next, 
that the messt^e, after reminding us of the judgments 
denounced by God against the king and people of Israel, 
for disobeying in some small particulars His commands 
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with regard to the utter annihilation of the Amalekites, 
were to require as to rise up as one man, and on a given 
day to smite all the Roman Catholics within the realm, 
' and utterly destroy all that they have, sparing not, but 
slaying both man and woman, infant and suckling. ' 
What should we say of the miracle now ? For my part, 
I know that I should not only treat the command as a 
foul outrage upon the teaching of Grod'a Holy Spirit 
within me — I should not only resolutely disobey it, but 
I would resist, even to violence, any attempt on the part 
of the people to cany it into efifect, — 3. Let us suppose 
now that the message, after calling attention to the 
famous text, ' Thou art Peter »Sfcc.,' were to declare au- 
thoritatively that the interpretation put upon it by the 
advocates of Papal infallibility was correct. What 
should we say of the miracle then ? It requires very 
little knowledge of human nature to enable us to pro- 
phesy that whilst Dr. Manning would accept the miracle 
as a gracious manifestation of the Divine mind, Dr. 
Gumming would regard it aa an artful contrivance of 
the Devil, for the purpose of luring men to perdition. — 
4. Lastly, suppose that the message contained merely 
a declaration that the place appointed for the reception 
of the spirits of just men made perfect, was the planet 
Jupiter. How in this case should we deal with the 
miracle ? We should, I venture to say, regard it as ut- 
terly worthless — aa attesting soroething which might be 
true — but of which the probability was neither increased 
nor lessened by the miracle, in the slightest degree. Ifc 
should be observed, also, that the good and true prophet 
who had prepared us for this celestial portent, must, i£ 
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he would escape being the victim of a gross deluBion, 
reason upon the source of hig own inspiration exactly in 
the same manner as ourselves. And now, summing up 
the conclusions suggested by my miracle, with its four 
associated mesBBges, what is the result? We should 
accept the divinity of the miracle in the first instance, 
because the message associated with it would be approved 
by our consciences. We should reject the divinity of 
the miracle in the second case, because the message 
associated with it would be condemned by our con- 
sciences. In the third case, the appeal being addressed 
to the intellect rather than to the conscience, our 
opinion as to the source of the miracle would follow 
the opinion which we might have formed intellectually 
of the truth or &lsehood of the message. And in the 
last case, inasmuch as neitber the conscience nor the 
intellect could in any way help us to pronounce upon 
the credibility of the message, we should regard the 
miracle as utterly worthless — as something which might 
just as well come from &tan as &om Gxid — and we 
should therefore beHeve no more than we do now about 
the future destinies of the planet Jupiter. Thus, then, 
our model miracle could not possibly serve the purpose 
of guaranteeing either the divine inspiration of the 
professed prophet, or the divine origin of his message ; 
nor can we ever hope to obtain a basis for a probable 
conjecture as to the source of even a model miracle, 
until we have first made up our minds as to the nature 
and quality of the doctrine with which the miracle is 
associated. As evidence of truth, therefore, miracles 
are, at the very best, superfluous, attesting only what 
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we should accept without them, and discrediting 
nothing but what, without them, we should be disp«»ed 
to reject. 

C05WAT 
Your case is very strong ; but if you would establish 
a perfect parallel between your miracle and the Gospel 
miracles, ought you not to represent the worker of the 
miracle as being, not only a professed prophet of Crod, 
but God Himself? 

LKON&BD 

Certainly not. The question is, whether the Church 
dogmas respecting Christ can be proved by the miracu- 
lous character of His life and history ; and it would be 
reaaoning in a circle to rely at one and the same 
moment upon the divinity of the Gospel miraclefl to 
prove the divinity of Christ, and upon the divinity of 
Christ to prove the divinity of the Gospel miracles. 
But this is not all. If the divinity of Christ can be 
established independently of miracles, then the soimd- 
neea of Max's pogition, with regard at least to the Gos- 
pel miracles, becomes evident. They would, of course, 
be altogether superfluous, inasmuch as they would 
manifestly not be needed to establish either the au- 
thority of our Saviour, or the truth of His doctrine. 



I agree with Leonard on this last point ; but there 
is something more to be said. Have you. Max, ever 
seen a sermon on miracles by Bishop Atterbury ? In 
that sermon there is a sentence which strikes the key- 
note of a class of considerations lo which you have not 
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referred, but which aeem to me to have an important 
bearing upon your argument. The Bishop says : 

Though the badne^ of any doctrine and its disagreeablenesa 
to the eternal rulee of right reason, be a certain sign that it 
did not come from God, yet the goodness of it can be no 
infallible proof that it did. . 

Perhaps the Biehop ought to have said, ' no sufficient 
proof;' but, so corrected, the passage is full of matter 
for serious consideration. 



Although the Bishop 'would never suppose that ' good- 
ness ' could be predicated of any doctrine which is false, 
it might have been better, as bearing upon the evi- 
dential value of miracles, if he had spoken of the truth 
and falsehood of doctrines, rather than of their good- 
ness and badness. But, in any case, I am by no means 
clear as to the Bishop's meaning. He should have ac- 
companied his opinion by a specimen of some doc- 
trine which, though beUeved to be good and true, 
would not be accepted as Divine until it had been at- 
tested by a miracle. At present I cannot even con- 
ceive of such a doctrine. If a man considers a doctrine 
to be absolutely good and true, he must also, if he 
believes at all in a God of goodness and truth, believe 
that the doctrine is Divine, even though he may not 
consider it to form an essential part of true religion. 
A miracle would not affect the conditions of such a be- 
lief at all. I believe firmly in the truth and goodness 
of free-trade doctrines, conceiving that, if carried into 
efifect, they would greatly conduce to the happiness and 
«3 
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prosperity of m&nkind. If the mesei^ associated 
with my type miracle had been a declaration in favour 
of free trade, I should in all probability have been die- 
posed to refer the miracle to a beneficent power ; but 
the miracle would not in the slightest degree affect the 
sense in which I hold my free-trade views. Nay, more : 
if subsequent reflection and experience should lead 
me to doubt whether my commercial principles were 
calculated to promote the welfare of mankind, I should, 
as a matter of course, entertain a corresponding doubt 
as to the source of the attesting miracle ; nor can I 
conceive how any sensible man could act otherwise. 



The meaning of the Bishop, perhaps, is that, whilst 
God can scarcely be supposed to interfere miraculously 
for the purpose of attesting any but an important reli- 
gious truth, a doctrine already believed by us to be 
good and true, would acquire from such an attestation 
the character of an essential part of true religion^in 
other words, would become vpao fac^ a religious dogma, 
which we should be under a moral obligation to accept, 
and which we could not reject without endangering 
our spiritual privileges as His children. 



But why, in the name of common sense, are we to 
assume that Grod would only work a miracle in order to 
attest an essential religious dogma or any religious 
dogma at all ? Surely an orthodox divine is bound to 
hold that, if God could suspend the whole course of 
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nature in order to give the Israelites an opportunity 
of completing the annihilation of their enemies, there 
can be no incongruity in supposing that He might work 
a miracle in order to establish principles which, though 
not religious in the narrowest sense of the word, are 
nevertheless calculated in an eminent degree to make 
men happier and better. But this by the way. Your 
suggested explanation of the Bishop's meaning would 
alter aU the conditions of his hypothetical case ; 
would take the doctrine in question out of the class of 
those which on independent grounda are believed to be 
good and true, and would place it in the class of very 
questionable doctrines indeed. If a miracle, besides 
professing to attest the truth of a dogma, were, either 
expressly or inferentially, to anathematize those who 
might be unable to receive either the dogma or the 
miracle, my conscience would at once deny the claima of 
the miracle to be regarded aa Divine. Let there be no 
doubt as to my meaning on this point. If the holiest 
Being that ever visited this earth were to work an 
undoubted miracle before my eyes, for the purpose of 
proving that the man who refused to believe in the 
Divine origin of the miracle itself, or in the Apostolicity 
of the fourth gospel, or in the identity of the Greek and 
Hebrew versions of the first gospel, or in the raising of 
Lazarus, or in the resurrection of Christ, or in the 
orthodox views respecting Baptism, the Eucharist, the 
Atonement, and Scripture infallibility, would be cut off 
from all spiritual communion with God — in other words, 
damned — I should indignantly reject the claim of euch 
a miracle to a Divine origin. As for the doctrine itself. 
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so diaboQOuring to the image of God which has, I know, 
been engraved by His own haad on my heart, I should 
mercileBsly condgn it to the class of docfcrinea which 
are illustrated by my hypothetical case No. 2 ; or, to 
use the words of Bishop Atterbury himself — 'tbe 
diBagreeablenesa of the doctrine to the eternal rulee of 
right reason would be to me a certain sign that neither 
it, nor the miracle which professed to establish it, could 
come from Gtid.* 

CONWAT 

I do not know, Basil, whether you have read Deui 

Mansel's essay in ' Aids to Faith,' on ' Miracles as 

Evidences of Christianity.' I have heard that it 

contaius a very able argument against Max's position. 

BASIL 
So have I, but unfortunately I have not read it. 



I have. There are parfca of the essay that would 
well repay a careful perusal, but that part of it which 
professes to answer Max is, in my opinion, a failure. 
However, you shall judge for yourselves. Dean Mansel 
starts by defining what be calls ' a true miracle ' 
to be ' an interposition of Divine power '—a puzzling 
definition this, for a miracle by whatever agency 
worked must be a /rwe miracle ; and a marvel which is 
not a (rtw miracle would obviously be no miracle at 
all. The idea which, according to Dean Mansel 
himself (as we shall soon see) underlies our conception 
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of a miraculous work, is not Divine power, but 
auperkuman power,' and until Dean Manael can 
prove that no superhuman power but that of God can 
work amiracle — a matter obviously incapable of proof — 
he can have no right to assume that the proof of a 
miracle neceaaarily proves Divine interposition. But, 
what can be the object of such a definition ? Even 
if we are to call all miracles false except those which 
are worked by G-od, the question which Max asks will 
still demand an answer ; for inasmuch aa all works 
which transcend our experience of the laws of nature 
must produce a similar effect upon the senses, as 
the frogs raised by the incantations of the Egyptian 
magicians (to adopt Conway's illustration) were aa 
manifestly frogs as those raised by the rod of Aaron, 
we shall still have to decide which amongst a given 
number of tmdoubted wonders deserve to be classed as 
true miracles ; and therefore the Dean cannot escape 
from the obligation of telling us to what test, except 
our estimate of the doctrine taught, we can trust for 
guidance in deciding upon either the pretensions of the 
teacher, or the nature of the wonders worked by him. 
In connection with this difficulty the Dean quotes the 
following passage from a book of Thomas Clarke ; — 

If the doctrine attested by miracleB be in itself impious, or 
maoifeBtly tending to promote vice, then without all qaeetioa 
the miracles, how great soever they may appear to us,, are 
neither worked by God Himself, nor by Hia commission, be- 
cause our natural knowledge of tht attrilmtea of Qod, and of 

' Thii is obriouB from ui 
Lord did voiks apparent!; bi 
' what is SQperhumaa is miraculoua,' fcc., &&— C M. 
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the necestary diference hetuieen good and evil is greatly of more 
Jorce to prove any suck doctrine to be false than any miracle* 
in the world can be to prove it true. 

Nothing can be better sense than this, or more in 
confonnity with Max ; and it ' may be observed in 
passing that Claike clearly recognizes that a marvel 
which is not of Divine origin may still be a miracle. 
' But ' continues Bean Mansel, now speaking in his 
own person, ' Clarke also shows that this admission is a 
very different thing from making the doctrine the 
proof of the miracles, that on the contrary the miracles 
are the proof of the doctrine [then follow italics], 
provided, [oh I la finesse de la haute th^logie !] 
provided that the doctrine be euch as is capable of 
bei/ng proved by miraclee.' In other words, the 
question being whether any doctrines are capable of 
being proved by miracles, the answer is, ' Yes, when 
they are capable of being so proved.' If Clarke's 
authority is to help us, we should have been told what 
the doctrines are which in his opinion are capable of 
being proved by miracles. At present I cannot con- 
ceive a doctrine that might not be classed under one or 
other of the four cases by which Max has illustrated the 
practical working of his model miracle. — Then follows 
Bishop Atterbmys argument which you have already 
considered ; and then comes a pan^raph on which I 
must say one word, inasmuch as it embodies the back- 
bone of Dean Mansel's case. — It has often been asked 
whether, when God has created the himian conscience 
to serve as the special channel of communication 
between Himself and His children, it is likely that Ho 
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should find it Decenary to address Himself on behalf 
of the moat essential religious truths, not to their 
consciences at all, but to their senses, by a method of 
proof which is as much open to Satan aa to Himself, 
and can as easily be made the handmaid of error aa of 
truth. This difficulty may be summarily disposed of 
by the following sentence : — 

\a t^ardiog the doctrinal criterion, as properly relating to 
the question, whether a tnie miracle has been wrought at all, 
we set aside as vnwoTthy of serious coatideration the suppo- 
sition which has sometimes been advanced in iuTour of an 
opposite view, viz. that real miracles may posMbly be per- 
formed by evil spirits on behalf of a &lae doctrine. 

In other words, Dean Hansel boldly avows his 
intention of begging the question, though why he 
should do so is unintelligible to me ; for shortly after- 
wards, abandoning his definition of a true miracle, he 
states more reasonably, ' what is superhuman is miracu- 
lous ;' and as Dean Mansel would unquestionably hold 
that evil spirits are superhuman, he must hold that 
they possess superhuman, i.e. miraculous powers. I 
need not stop to argue that ' miraculous ' powers must 
te ' truly miraculous ' powers. How, then, can Dean 
Mansel be justified in taking it for granted that evil 
spirits will never exercise their miraculous powers for 
purposes of deception ? Out of this difficulty he thus 
glides : — 

It may be unsafe to reason h priori from out conception 
of the Divine attributes that the permission of such agency 
[Satanic agency] is inconceivable [not only unsafe, but ab- 
surd, for one who believes that God permits Satan to use his 
superhuman (i.e. miraculous) powers for the purpose of tempt- 
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ing men to mn] ' but we maj iairly refuse to attach any prac- 
tical importance to the auppoution vMil some evidence is 
brmtpkt forward to ahow> that it hat heea actually realited, that 
a real miracle A<M been torougkt by evil spiriU for purpoees of 
deception. Ill 

What, Conway, will you say to this after your argu- 
ment ? What will simple believers in their Bibles say 
to it ? Perhaps some one niay ask — ' Was it not by the 
exercise of superhuman (i.e. miraculous) powers, that 
Satan deceived oar first Parents ? and did not Mb 
success plunge into ruin the &ir world which the great 
Artificer had just before declared to be very good — 
frustrating His beautiful design, and imposing upon 
Him the obligation of sacrificing Himself in order to 
redeem those whom He had destined for happiness, 
holiness, and everlasting life, from misery, sin, and 
everlasting death ? ' But I have not now to do with 
the orthodoxy of Dean Mansel, but with his logic ; and 
it has never been my lot to come across a more startling 
specimen of an attempt to escape from the obligations 
necessarily incident to the ' onus probandi.' If Dean 
Mansel admits, as he does, that miracles may posaihly 
be worked by other powers than by G^d, how can he 
logically assume that a given miracle is worked by Grod, 
until he has negatived the admitted possibility of some 
other ^ency ? The question is not this — can Max show 
that a given miracle was worked by the Devil — (for 
Max, if he is reasonable, would say it ia impossible to 
prove of any miracle, whence it comes); but the 
question is this — given a miracle, which, ex confeaao, 
might be worked by any superhuman being, why are 
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we to presume that it was worked by one rather than 
by another? To this question I can conceive of no 
answer but that which Max has given t« it ; and, indeed, 
there are two sentences in Dean Mansel's essay which, 
when carefully examined, in juxtaposition, go far to 
justify Max's views. The first sentence is this — 

A auperhnman authority needs to be Bubstantiated by auper- 
human evidence \ and what is superhuToan is miracalffot. It is 
not the 'Jratk of the doctrine, but Ike authority of the teacher 
that miracles are employed to prove ; and the authority being 
eatabliahed, the truth of the doctrines follows from it 

Now, then, let us suppose that the authority of a 
teacher has been attested by a miracle, i.e. by a auper- 
hnman work: are we bound to consider that the 
teaching of the authority so miraculously sanctioned is 
Divine ? Aye or no. If no, what does Dean Mansel 
mean by affirming, as be does in the above sentence, 
that the truth of the doctrines taught by a miraculously 
endowed teacher follows as a matter of course ? If aye 
— what does Dean Mansel mean by the following sen- 
tence : — 

If a teacher claiming to work miracles [and working tiem 
we must suppose — otherwise tbe whole passage is absolutely 
irrelevant] proclaims doctrinea contradictory to previously es- 
tablished truths, — whether to the cooclosions of natural religion 
[intuitioas of conscience] or to the teaching of a former reve- 
lation [as, for instance, to Judaism] auch a contradictioD is 
allowed, even by zealous defenders of the evidential value of 
miracles, to invalidate the authority of the teacher. 

This pass^e either means nothing, or it must mean 
that whenever the doctrines of even a miraculously 
authorized teacher are in opposition either to the 
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established conclusions of reason, or to the intuitioos of 
conscience, or to oux existing theolc^cal system (which 
in the opinion of ever; man is synonymous with 
' establislied truth,' and ' the teaching of a former reve- 
lation,') ire may safely reject the doctrines in question. 
If this is so, then the Jews, taking their stand upon the 
law of Moses, can hardly be blamed for rejecting Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding the New Testament miracles ; 
Max may be right in affirming that we can form no 
conjecture as to the probable source of the miraculous 
powers of any teacher, until our reason or our conscience 
has pronounced on the character of the doctrines taught 
by him ; and Dean Mansel must be wrong in maintain- 
ing that when once the authority of a teacher hss been 
miraculously attested, the truth of his doctrinal teach- 
ing * follows &om it.' On the whole, then, the essay of 
Dean Mansel cannot be regarded as suggesting the 
means of answering Max — and I am sorry for it. I am 
sorry that Max should have made good a position which 
will render it unnecessary to discuss the credibility of 
particular miracles — for I long to hear how far orthodox 
theologians have been able to repair the terrific breaches 
which Biblical criticism has of late years made in the 
old defensive works of such wonders as the miraculous 
conception, the raising of Lasarus, and the reaurrectiou 
of omr Lord. 

CONWAT 

I am only too glad to be relieved from any such 
discussion. You, Basil, will by this time have aban- 
doned the idea of establishing the claims of dogma on 
miracles. At all events I hope you have. I want to 
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te on yoiir side. My Bjmpathies are so strongly 
with you in your encounter with Max that I cannot 
find myself fighting accidentally against you, without 
an uneasy sense of being disloyal to ray colours. 



Well, your wish shall be gratified. I am all the 
more sure of having you with me in my next move, 
because I shall start in company with your friend the 
Bishop of Ely. You will, I«amiot doubt, agree with 
us in thinking that to maintain the sufficiency of the 
inner light as a guide to religious truth is plainly 
unreasonable, knowing what we do of the frantic 
excesses, the fanatical extravagances, into which men 
have been led by following f^at light. The conscience 
is in innumerable instances warped by passion, preju- 
dice, and ignorance. Men are constantly mistaking 
their own dreams and fancies for the influence of the 
spirit of God. The Bishop of Ely well says : — 

As Sataa can transform himself Into an angel of lights so it 
is poBsible that what seems the guidance of God's spirit may, 
if not proved, be really the HUggestioa of evil spirits.' Hence 
we think that there is need of the external word, and of the 
Chuich, to t«ach, lest what seems a light within be but a dark- 
ness counterfeiting light. We lenow that the fertile source of 
almost every fanatical error recorded in history has been a re- 
liance on inward Ulumination to the n^lect of outward testi- 

I know, Max, that you will say to me, What outward 

' Orthodox theologuna bfb, it would Beem, willii^ to admit, that the 
permiaBioD of Satanic ageni;; for pnrpoeeB of deception, is not «o incon- 
ceivable as Bean SfaoBel in his a^nment on niirsclea would irieh us to 
imp];. — C. M, 
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testimony can a man trust ? and is not the teaching of 
outward testimony as multiform as the &ncies of 
individuals ? That there is a di£Sculty in establishing 
the superior claims of one authority over another 
does not impair the force of the ai^ument that 
fanatical errors and excesses are apt to flow from ' a 
reliance on inward illumination to the neglect of 
outward testimony.' Inquisitors have believed that 
they were doing God service when they were torturing 
their fellow-creatures. Poor Buuyau was nearly 
driven mad by the conscientious belief that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. A few years ago the Church of Irving was 
crowded with people who mistook the hideous shrieks 
of a few hysterical women for a miraculous gift of 
tongues. The Anabaptists regarded themselves as 
deriving from the assurance of salvation through the 
atoning blood of the Itedeemer, carte blaricke, to live 
as they liked, to dance naked about the streets of 
Munster, and to indulge in the strangest freaks of 
licentiousness. History is full of such extravagances, 
and how is a man without some ertemal guidance to 
distinguish the true from the false inspiration, the 
voice of God from the whispers of the devil ? 

I.E0N4RD 
You should not, I think, press this question without 
noticing the argument by which Max in his memo- 
randum (par 4.) showed that the conscience, if it 
exists at all, must be supreme ; and that if we are 
entitled to trust its guidance only when its Bug^;estions 
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are supported by some external authority, the counsels 
of conscience must be always mischievous, except when 
they are superfluous. Besides, I would beg you and 
all those who insist upon the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing by means of the conscience between the 
lessons of Crod, and either Satanic influences or 
individual caprices, to weigh well the following con- 
siderations. — It has already been shown ojA tiauseam 
that a belief in God's goodness must precede our 
acceptance of any external authority as a God-ap- 
pointed religious guide ; and indeed it is plain that we 
could have no ground for regarding either the Church 
or the Bible as good guides, unless we preeedently 
believed in the goodness of the Being by whom we 
suppose them to have been given to us. Whilst, then, 
a belief in God's goodness is manifestly the foundation 
of all dogmatic systems, no foundation whatever can 
be claimed for this belief but one which is common 
to all the primary beliefs of the soul, viz. an intuition 
of conscience. If, however, we are unable to dis- 
tinguish through our conscience, between the teaching 
of God and the teaching either of Satan or Fancy, then 
the belief upon which all dogmatic religions are based 
may be a fond conceit, or a diabolic sug^stion, 
instead of being a Divine truth. Those who insist 
upon the misleading influence of conscience must face 
this difficulty. — Neither do I understand how your 
ai^^ument tends to discredit the trustworthiness of 
conscience. No doubt, people talking loosely represent 
all sorts of opinions as being conscientiously held ; but 
we have fiilly considered these cases, and instead of 
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following BO bad an esample, we are bound to submit 
all doubtful doctrines to the teste by which opinions 
held by the tenure of faith may, in our judgment, 
be distinguished from those held by the dogmatic 
tenure ; and if you submit your specimens of spiritual 
excesses to these tests it will be found that, whatever 
the fact may be with respect to the tendency of foitbs, 
your selected cases illustrate nothing but the fanatical 
tendency of dogmas. Did the Inquisitors, or Bunyan, 
or the Irvingites, or the Anabaptists reject the 
guidance of all external authority, and derive their 
ideas of Ood and of their relations to Him &om 
nothing but a life of submission to what they felt to 
be the role of right within them ? Would there have 
been any inquisitor if there had been no dogma of an 
infallible Church ? Would poor Bunyan have pined in 
misery if he had not found in Uie dogma of an 
infallible Bible some warrant for believing in an 
unpardonable sin? Would the Irvingites have recog- 
nized the voice of the Holy Ghost in the gibberish of 
their excitable sisters, if they had not been misled by 
the interpretation put by Irving and themselves upon 
1 Corinthians xiv.? Would the Anabaptists have 
danced naked about Munater, if they had not derived 
from a perverse interpretation of Scripture, the argu- 
ments by which they defended their extravagances? 
Every case of fanaticism mentioned by you is an 
instance not of the abuses to which the religion of 
faith is liable, but of the strange aberrations of 
intellect into which those may be led who trust to the 
guidance of external authority in matters of religion. 
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You say that history is full of such extravagances, and 
BO it is ; but at present I cannot call to mind any of 
vhich the origin is not distinctly traceable to dogmas, — 
to opinions, that is to say, resting upon the testimony 
of some authority external to ourselves. If you would 
shake the opinion of Mas, you must mention some 
case where a man who has approached to a knowledge 
of Crod by a life of submission to the impulses of 
conscience has been a fanatic. For my part I am 
free to confess that on this issue I am altogether 
with Max. Whatever his religion of faith may 
produce, it certainly is not fertile in fonatics. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast 
between the mild wisdom which characterizes the 
utterances of those who approach most nearly to his 
type of the true Christian, and the narrow, irritable 
sectarianiam, not only of such creatures as Inquisitors 
of Rome and Anabaptists of Munster, but of such men 
as our ordinary polemical divines. Listen to the 
following passage from Erasmus, and tell me whether 
in the whole range of controversial theology you cat 
find any words which reflect more faithfully the 
Catholic spirit of Jesus Christ, and savour less of the 
mental aberrations in which tanaticism takes its rise : — 

Ib no man to be admitted to grace who does not know how 
the Father diSers from the Son, and both from the Spirit; 
or how the sativity of the Son difiers from the prooeaaion of 
the Spirit? Unless I forgiTe my brother his aina against me, 
God will not forgive me my aiua. UolefiS I have a pure heart, 
unleaa I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, and Inat, I shall 
not see God. But a man is not damned becauae be cannot 
tell whether the Spirit has one principle or two. Has be the 
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ihiits of the Spirit? Th&t is the qnestiou. Is be patient, 
kind, gentle, good, modeet, temperate, chaste T Inquire if joa 
will, but do not define. Tme religion ie peace, and we cannot 
haT« peace unless we have the conscience unahackled on ob- 
scure points on which certaintj is imposaible. We bear now 
of questions being referred to the next CEcumenical Gonncil : 
better a great deal refer them to doomsday. Time was when 
a man's &ith was locked for in his life, not in the articles 
which be professed. Necestd^ Grst brought articles upon us, 
and erer since we have refined and refined, till Christianity 
has become a thing of words and creeds. ArCicle« increase, 
sincerity Taniflheu away ; contention grows hot, and charity 
grows cold. Then comes in tbe civil power with stake and 
gallows, and men are forced to profess what they do not be- 
lieve, to pretend to love what in &ct they hate, and to say that 
they understand what in fact has no meaning for them. 

There, Basil, in a few words, is what I conceive Max 
to understand by the religion of faith. If yon can 
show that the professors of such a religion grantate to 
ianaticism, you will have done something to support 
your case. But you will only injure the cause of your 
client by referring us to the extravagant aberrations of 
St. Dominic, Mr. Irving, poor Bunjan, and the filthy 
Anabaptists. They all were dogmatlHte to the core. 
They all were disciples not of Erasmus and Max, but 
of Basil, and I must add also of Conway and Leonard. 



Thank yon, Leonard, for that pass^e from Erasmus. 
It is a noble passage, well worthy of his pure and 
tolerant wisdom. But I am glad that Basil has raised 
this issue. I feared that he would not do so; and even 
now I am at a loss to uudeistand how theologians 
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should ever have found the courage to rest the cause 
of dogma, on the alleged liability of conscience, when 
unchecked by authority, to break out into fanatical 
extravagances. The challenge, Basil, which Leonard 
has given to you, I repeat. I doubt whether you can 
mention the name of any person who has ever been 
led by what I have sufficiently defined as the religion 
of faith into any &natical extra-vt^nces. But I must 
come to closer quarters with you, though I am almost 
afraid to approach ground where I am so strong, and 
you are so weak. You have failed to convict my 
Mth of a tendency to fenaticism ; but if a liability to 
fanatical excess is fatal to a creed, what can we say of 
creeds which are baaed upon dogma ? Let me beg of 
you to weigh justly this argument, and the inferences 
which necessarily flow from it. I affirm that the whole 
history of dogmatic religion, from beginning to end, 
whether Jewisli, Mohammedan, Brahminical, Pagan, or 
Christian, is the history of the wildest possible excesses 
of bloody, brutal, degrading fanaticism. What was it 
that mixed the fatal cup of Socrates, and nailed to the 
cross the Light of the World ? Can we forget all the 
great epochs of the life of dogmatism ? Pagans mur- 
dering Israelites and Nazarenes, Jews torturing Chris- 
tians, Christians destroying, with every mad excess of 
vindictive ferocity, hecatombs of obscure Jews,— burn- 
ing them, maiming them, cutting out their tongues. 
What begat the crusades — filling the earth with blood 
and rapine ? What begat the Inquisition, wiUi all its 
horrors — the war of extermination against the Albi- 
genses (kill them all ; G-od will know his own), the 
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similar campaigiu of the SpaniardB ia Hollatid, the 
reprisals of the Dutch against the Spaniards, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, CathoUea burning 
and torturing Protestants, Protestants drowning, hang- 
ing, and beheading Catholice and one another. What 
ia responeible for all this wickedness, cruelty, and 
misery, if it is not the fanaticism of dogma ? And yet 
you and your &iends, Basil, have the courage to say 
that one of the greatest &ulta of a religion which 
rejects dogma is that it tends to fonaticism. Leonard 
and I have already given you one challenge. I now 
give you another. All religious persecution, you will 
allow, has originated in doctrinal difTerences. Well, I 
defy yon to specify any instance where cruelties have 
been perpetrated for the purpose of propagating any 
doctrine which falls within my definition of a faith. 
That is a simple issue. Will you accept it ? If not, 
you must accept this conclusion — that the horrors for 
which the persecuting spirit of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tiuiity is responsible are entirely owing to religions 
differences about dogmas ; in other words, to the fana- 
ticism which is bred, not of faiths, but of dogmas. 



I am neither prepared at present to meet your 
challenge with particular cases, nor to deny the fana- 
tical excesses which have been committed in the 
name, and under the influence, of dogmatic belie& ; but 
I am not careful to do so. The mischiefs which spring 
from falsehood itself are rarely so malignant as those 
which spring from the cormption, misconception, or 
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abuse of the uobleBt and most nholesome truths ; but 
this is no reaaon why the truths should not be pro- 
claimed. The fact that the coarsest antinomianism 
has been deduced from the Pauline theology does not, 
in my opinion, affect the divine truth of the doctrine 
that ' by faith we are justified : ' and similarly, the fact 
that men have deduced the right to persecute from the 
obligation imposed upon us all of preserving the purity 
of the faith, does not, in my judgment, discredit the 
teaching of those who insist upon the supreme import- 
ance of an orthodox creed. Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, is not an abstract, but a concrete idea. Concrete 
Christianity is a matter of lact, and is, and has always 
been composed, not only of what you call iaiths, but 
of &iths and dogmas. It is, therefore, to the religion 
so composed that we must refer whatever Christianity 
has done for the enlighteimient and regeneration of 
Uie world. Let Christianity, like everything else, he 
tested by its fruits ; and though its dogmas ma; some- 
times have been perverted to unjustifiable uses, you 
will not deny that Christianity has been a great 
blessing to the world, and has placed mankind at a 
moral, to say nothing of a spiritual, level, infinitely 
higher than even the most elevated forms of Paganism 
have ever reached. 

VAX 

You must, I think, have forgotten what gave rise to 
my onslaught on the excesses of dogmatism. Doctrines, 
no doubt, ought, as you justly argue, to be judged 
by their intrinsic truth, and not by their liability 
to abuse ; and if dogmatic Christianity is true, it should 
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be taaght, notwithstanding ths terrible calamities 
whieb hsve ever accompanied the dogmatic spirit : but 
this is an argument which should be taken home to 
yourself rather than addressed to me. It was you, and 
not I, who appealed to the test which you now con- 
demn. You condemned my belief in the supremacy of 
conscience on the groimd that such a belief when un- 
checked by authoritative teaching, naturally gravitated 
to fanaticism. ThiB I denied ; and whilst challenging 
you to justify your objection by a ease in point (a 
challenge which you have not accepted), I showed how 
fatally the test by which you proposed to judge my re- 
ligion, would tell against yours. — But let me hasten 
to respond, as I do with all my heart, to your appre- 
ciation of the noble work which the religion of Christ 
has performed in the world. When, however, I speak 
of the religion of Christ, I do not mean what you 
understand by ' Concrete Christianity,' — for that phrase 
only suggests to my mind the idea of an endless sue-; 
cession of different dogmatic systems, which for 
eighteen centuries have been eng^^ in fierce con- 
flict with one another, — but I mean those immortal 
truths, which, refiecting the spirit of Christ's life and 
teaching, still serve, as they have ever served, to pre- 
vent your concrete Christianity from degenerating into 
a mere abject auperatition. Chiuches and sects woxild 
long since have perished, if the ever-vaiying elements 
of ecclesiastical dogmas had not been sanctified by 
their supposed inseparable connection with the life- 
giving and eternal virtue of Christian &iths. — But, 
referring once more to the alleged untrustworthiQess 
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of conscience, except when kept in Bubjection to the 
teaching of authority, liaten to the following story 
which IB taken from a recent article of the ' Edinburgh 
Review,' headed ' Spain under Charles II.' — 

The young QneeDS of Spain could not escape the terrible 
ordeal of the Anto-da-fe. Immediately aAer each marriage, 
one of these cannibal spectacles was prepared for them : it was 
their fire-baptism into the nationality of Spain. The gentle, 
compassionate French bride of Charles II. (Marie Louise) had 
to witness one got up in her honour soon after her entry, 
where she sat &ce to &ce with the grand Inquisitor, who was 
exalted oa a throne loftier tlian that of the King himself. As 
the Tictinia were marshalled before her, a beautiful Jewish 
girl, not seventeen, approached her and said : ' Great Queen ! 
shall not your presence here change my £(te 7 Consider my 
youth, and ^t I frufer for a religion which I drew from the 
bosom of my mother.' Marie Iri>uiae became pale, and turned 
her head hastily away. All eyes were fixed on her to see if 
aQueen of Spun woulddare tohavepity. . . . The Spaniards, 
in iaat, worshipped Christ much as the Mexicans worshipped 
Vitzliputzli, with hecatombs of human victims. 

What was the source of the impulse which made the 
young Queen become pale and turn aaide her head ? 
The Religion of &ith. What was it that fixed all eyes 
upon her to see ' if a Queen of Spain would dare to have 
pity ' ? The religion of dogma. Talk to me, after this, 
of external authority being necessary to correct the 
impulses which, in the deep places of our hearts, we 
recognize to be God-derived. If only the self-sufficient 
dogmatism of eccleBiastical Christianity had been con- 
tent to submit it£ pretensions to the verdict of the same 
still small voice, which pleaded hard in the bosom of 
Marie Louise for the life of the poor Jewish girl. 
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the conscience of Chiistendom would not now be 
burtheaed with the oTerwhelming weight of crimes, 
which stain almost eyeiy page of its histoiy with tears 
and blood. 

OMIWAT 
I doubt whether we have yet got to the bottom of 
Basil's idea of the virtue which resides in what he calls 
concrete ChriBtianity. Surely we can none of us deny 
that, ever since the day of Pentecost, Christianity has 
been universaUy held to import a dogmatic system; 
and therefore I am unable to admit that the dogmas 
which confessedly form an essential ingredient of that 
system have no right to a share in the gloiy of its 
moral and spiritual triumphs. We can have no 
better test of the qualil^ of a tree than its fruitB, and 
there are doubtless many Christian dogmas whose 
claims to be regarded as divinely true may be abun- 
dantly supported by proof of the elevating and puri- 
fying influence which they have ever exercised over the 
human heart. 

LEON&BD 

But I do not quite clearly see whither we are bound 
now. For Heaven's sake, let us beware of what Frances 
Cobbe, in one of her admirable books,' calls the cuttle- 
fish argument ; otherwise we shall lose the immediate 
object of oiu- pursuit in the dark, unctuous matter 
which it is beginning to emit. If I understand you and 

' Leonard refers to Mise Cobbe's ' Broken Ughts ; ' a book whieli ex- 
hibita in very agreeable combination, Dot onl^ the graat abilities of the 
Trriter, and her aDcompramirinfi; love of tmth, but her genial kindness 
of heart and quickness of s^pathj. — C. M. 
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Basil rightly, you wish to argue, that any dogmas which 
may be fairly credited with a part of the succesa of 
Christi^ty may be reasonably accepted as Divine ; 
but surely such a position is untenable. Dogmatic 
beliefs, which all Christendom would now hold to be 
false, have been occasionally the means of developing 
virtues of the highest kind — virtues, moreover, which 
have sensibly declined, as the influence of the false 
dogmas has faded away. Never was the bond of 
Christian fellowship stronger than in the early Apos- 
tolic times. Never has the Church since displayed in 
every part of it such sublime unselfishness, such utter 
IndifTerence to all mere worldly distinctions and ad- 
vantages. Christians, we are told, had all things in 
common — a state of things, it must be admitted, alto- 
gether unparalleled in the subsequent history of 
Christendom ; but not ao difficult to understand, when 
we call to mind the predominating in&uence of a belief 
which, though destined to a very short life, prevailed 
almost universally amongst primitive Christians, viz. 
that they were all on the point of becoming kings and 
princes in a glorious kingdom to be speedily established 
on the earth under the immediate personal rule of 
Jesus Christ. Numberless kindred instances, where 
fiilse beliefs have been the means of developing great 
apparent virtues, are to be found in the history, not 
only of Christianity, but of Paganism, Hindooism, and 
Mohammedanism. The noble anny of martyrs em- 
braces a glorious must«r-roll of heroes who have shown 
their loyalty to the cause of what they believed to be 
truth, by calmly dying for what many of us believe to 
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be falsehood. The courage of Catholic martyrs is as 
conapicuouB as that of men vho died protesting against 
the auperstitioDE of the Catholic Church. We read of 
Jewish mothers who, after killing their children in 
order to save them froiu the contamination of a farced 
baptism, have afterwards bitten out their own tongues, 
lest in the agony of torture they might be induced to 
attribute to Christ a portion of the honour which they 
jealously reserved for Jehovah alone. Surely we aU 
feel elevated by the contemplation of such constancy in 
suffering for conscience' sake, but what does it prove ? 
It may, indeed, prove that God has engrafted upon the 
hearts of all of us how much better it is to suffer than 
to confess a lie, but it cannot possibly tend in the re- 
motest degree to prove the truth of the Jews' mono- 
theism, or the Christian's Trinitarianism, or to disprove 
the virtue of either baptism or the Holy Eucharist. 
Thus then, whilst it would be dangerous to allow our 
opinion as to the credibility of any dogma to be influ- 
enced by its apparent results, it would be still more 
unsafe to infer irom such results that the dogma in 
question is, or is not, an essential part of true religion. 



We have, I think, as Leonard says, been wandering 
somewhat from our point. It is no part of my case to 
Bpeak disrespectfully of dogmas, for amongst them are 
some which we all believe to be not only true, but 
salutary. I do indeed deny that dogmas are an essential 
part of true religion ; but you are no more entitled, on 
tbat account, to suspect me of wishing to depreciate all 
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dogmas, than I should be entitled to say of you, who 
deny the existence of any neceseary connection between 
true religion and the maxims of political economy, 
that you can see nothing in the teaching of McCulloch 
and Senior but lies and mischief. My position is 
absolute or nothing. It is not partially true and par- 
tially falEe ; true in regard to some dogmas, and false 
in regard to others: it is either altogether true, or 
altogether felse. I maintain that there is an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between the essential nature of 
dogma, and the idea of reUgion in the soul ; that 
whiUt there always lurks at the core of our notions of 
dogma a principle eminently productive of controversy, 
scepticism and change, religion seems to recommend 
itself to ouj affections and consciences as the only 
representative on earth of everlasting spiritual truth, — 
the ideal of indefectible stability in the moral world, — 
the moat perfect specimen of the constructive skill of 
Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
To me it seems that the chain which Grod has forged 
to bind man to Himself must be as old as the nature 
of man. I cannot believe that there is in it a single 
link which is liable to break, or to wear out, or to 
become obsolete ; still less can I conceive that it can 
ever be necessary to re-cast the chain altogether, and 
to supplement the original links with a fresh set of an 
entirely different pattern and temper. Tested by such 
considerations, what shall we say of dogmas? Doctrines 
which are held 1^ what I have described as the tenure 
by faith fulfil the conditions of my figurative links ; 
but dogmas neither do, nor can. The &iths which weie 
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held by Adam, and Abraham, and David, and Isaiah we 
hold now ; but there ia manifestly no distinctive Jewish 
dogma which we care to retain, and no distinctive 
Christian dogma which could have had any existence 
during the greater part of the world's history. There 
are, in fact, very few dogmas of which we cannot fix the 
birthday with the utmost precision ; and there are none 
with regard to which we do not feel how seriously our 
present views respecting them are liable to be modified 
or altered by any one of a multitude of not improbable 
contingeocies ; by greater learning, or deeper reflection 
or the influence of stronger minds, or a larger spiritual 
experience, or the researches of scholars, or the results 
of criticism, or the conclusions of science, or the detec- 
tion of some unsuspected forgery, or the discovery of 
some long-bnried manuscript. It was th^e and similar 
considerations, which, inasmuch as they obviously apply 
to all opinions held by the dogmatic tenure, I endea- 
voured to develope in my memorandum ; and if, instead 
of facing them, we allow ourselves to be tempted away 
into a discussion of the claims and merits of particular 
dogmas, we must, I fear, fail to arrive at any definite 
results, because we shall certainly fiiil to start from any 
common issue. 

CONWAT 

I am not quite prepared, Max, to accept your hint. 
Your position, it is true, can only be supported by a 
general argument; but I deny that it can only be 
attacked by a general argument. ' If invalidated in 
any one particular, as you yourself admit, it must break 
down altogether. If I oould show that any particular 
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dogma exhibits the signe of what you call indefectible 
stability, I should upeet your whole theory : nor shall 
I have fiir to go in search of such a dogma. Are you 
acquainted with the train of thought by which N'ewman, 
in his ' Qrammar of AsBent,' illuBtrates a point of the 
greatest possible interest to me,— viz. this — that &om 
the earliest period of Church History 'the thought or 
im^e of Christ has been the principle of convereion 
and fellowship amongst Christians.' The love of Christ 
is surely a sentiment which we feel to be sanctioned by 
the Divine blessing ; and though you are entitled to 
refer this sentiment to the devout welcome which our 
consciences give to the truth and beauty of His life and 
teaching, I am entitled to reply that the thought or 
image of Christ, which has ever constituted the foun- 
dation of Uie love of Christ in the Church, has, as a 
matter of fact, been a dogmatic view of His nattU'e and 
character. It may, indeed, be doubted, whether, inde- 
pendently of such a view, it would be possible for us 
to j ustify our loving Him with so much greater intensity 
of affection than we can devote to any mere human 
being, however great, or noble, or holy. 



My sympathies are largely witii you, and yet I have 
withinmeacoroerof dissent. There was atime, obviously, 
when the love of Christ, as we understand it, was an 
absolute Lmposaibility ; and if such a love, elevating 
and punning as it imdoubtedly is, forms an essential 
part of true religion, then during the greater part of 
human history true religion must hare been an impos- 
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Bible tiling ; a conclusioo which, ootwithstaDding all 
that theologians have to say about successive dispensa- 
tions and doctrinal developments, is absolutely rejected 
by both my reason and my conscience. But this is not 
what I chiefly wished to say. The love of Christ, taken 
by itself, is rather a sentiment than a dogma ; noi 
would it be necessary to speak of it at all in connection 
with our present discasBion, if yon had not suggested 
that the only foundation for such a love has been, and 
necessarily must be, a dogmatic view of Christ's nature. 
If, however, the love of Christ cannot be supposed to 
eiist in it* purity apart from dogma, it can only so 
exist when associated with true dogma. And what is the 
true dogma of Christ'n nature F Is there any d(^matic 
theory of His Being, which yon, Conway, recognize as 
exhibiting the signs of indefectible stability P In the 
whole range of theological history, can we find greater 
fluctuations of opinion than have characterized the 
dogmatic views of Christ, and of the telations in which 
he is supposed to stand to the Father, to the Holy 
G-host, and to Humanity? The intense love with 
which, to all appearance, Christ was r^^arded in His 
lifetime, and for some time after His death, was certainly 
not, in all cases, the result of such a belief as finds 
expression in the Nicene and Athaoasian creeds. I 
suspect that amongst those who in the first two centu- 
ri^ laid down their lives for His sake, there were many 
from whom the orthodox divines of our time would 
altogether withhold the name of Christians. They did 
indeed, like all Churchmen now, encourage in them- 
selves a profound trust in tlie sublime purity and holi- 
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nesa of His life and ministry. They were in every sense 
Hia loyal, devoted, loving disciples. They would have 
rather consented to die, than deny Him, or shrink from 
confessing Him; but their intellectual conceptions 
of His nature varied infinitely, having no common 
dogmatic foundation. Some of them may perhaps 
have attained to an idea of His absolute divinity. 
Some of them had an indistinct notion that He was 
more than human, and occupied a peculiarly close 
relationship to God ; but can it be said with confidence 
that 'the principle of fellowship' amongst Primitive 
Ghriatians was, as it has been amongst Post-Nicene 
Catholics, any common, definite, dogmatic conception 
of Christ's nature ? The facts rather point to another 
conclusion. The ftixther back we go, the less of modem 
or medieval dogmatism do we find in the prevalent 
ideas of Christ. The two disciples who, on their way 
to Emmaus, are said to have met the risen Lord, spoke 
of Him as ' a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people.' On the day of Pentecost, and 
.after the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, Christ was 
presented by St. Peter to the congregation, not as. God, 
but as a * man approved of God amongst you by miracles 
and wonders and signs which God did by Him in the 
midst of you.' AlUiough the enemies of St. Stephen, 
in their spiteful malignity, suborned false witnesses in 
the hope of convicting him of speaking * blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God,' they never 
ventured to accuse him of proclaiming the Godhead of 
Christ, but merely of declaring that * Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy this place, and change the customs which 
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MoBfiB delivered to us ;' nor in the long exhortation 
which St. Stephen addressed to the people juBt before 
hie martyrdom, is there the faintest hint of the al^o- 
lute divinity of Christ's nature.. Some of the pas- 
sages quoted by Dr. Newman himself irom primitive 
writings tend, in -avj opinion, to the same conclusion ; 
as also do the numberless speculations which, under 
the name of 'gnosticism,* prevailed amongst early 
Christians, to say nothing of the almost unanimous 
favour with which Arianiam was for many years 
received. Although, therefore, we may admit that the 
thought or image of Christ was the principle of conver- 
sion or fellowship amongst primitive Christians, it 
would he unsafe to infer &om this admission that the 
enthufflastic devotion of the primitive Church to TTim 
was the result of any specific intellectual agreement as 
to His nature ; still less that it was the fruit of such a 
belief as has, ever since the Council of Niciea, been 
the distinguishing badge of orthodox theology. In 
fact it would seem that, whilst in primitive times the 
intellectual views of Christ were various and fluctuating, 
those views, instead of being the foundation of the love 
with which all regarded Him, were, in some sense, the 
fruits of that love which ever tended more and more, 
aa the Chiuch grew, to invest Him with loftier titles 
and more divine attributes. 

BASIL 
It is now my turn to say — let us take care lest we 
lose sight of the real point of the discussion. If Con- 
way and I are disposed to hold fest ly the maxim of 
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trying a tree by its fruit — if we confidently appeal to 
the spiritual infiuence of certain dogmas, not as proo^ 
but as evidence, of their Divine origin, we do no more 
than follow the example of Max. That which makes 
him recognize the presence of a Divine essence in 
Christianity, is the tendency of certain parte of Christ'B 
teaching to bring men into closer communion with Ood ; 
and why is a line of argument which is permitted to 
him denied to us ? 

MAX 
Pardon me if I interrupt you for one moment ; but 
you mistake me. My method has nothing in common 
with yours. It is not by noting the apparent effects 
produced upon men by the belief of a given doctrine, 
that I am led to judge of its claims to be regu'ded as 
essentially religious. I do, on the contrary, entirely 
distrust such judgments ; knowing how many doctrines 
which were formerly supposed to be salutary, have 
come to be regarded as mischievous, and vice verad. 
In fact, the objective results to which you appeal as 
a test of divine truth, can only be appreciated by a 
purely intellectual proems ; and my memorandum was 
exclusively designed to show how it is that essential 
religious truths cannot possibly be apprehended, or 
even approached, by any such process. 



Well, in any case, you hold that something essentially 
divine is to be found in Christianity ; and if I can show 
that some Christian dogmas have been found by expe- 
rience to be even more instrumental in converting men 
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from the power c^ SatAn unto God than any of the 
doctrineB whicb you g^ ' fiuths,' we must either ctya- 
clude that those dogmas have a Dirine origin, or else 
that doctrinea which are the product of mere hximan 
contriTBsce are more influential in doing God's work 
on earth, than doctrines which are deprived front God 
Himself. Of course, I am aware that I am now Faising 
what Leonard would call an issue of fact ; but I am, at 
least, able to Bununon to m; side a most fonnidable 
cloud of witnesses. Ask the whole body of Christian 
misaionariea — Homanists, Anglicans, Ptesbyterians^ 
Evangelical Protestants — what they have ever found 
tjhe most powerful means of giving peace to over-laden 
consciences, and of bringing hardened sinners to their 
knees ; and they will, I believe, answer — one and all — 
'The doctrine of Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; ' in 
other words, the dogma of the Atonement — the dogma, 
that ' without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins ; ' that God offers a free pardon to all 
true penitents who ask for it in humble and imdoubting 
reliance upon the cleansing efficacy of the blood shed 
upon the Ctobs. I ask you, first, whether I have not 
rightly represented the testimony of all Christian, and 
especially Protestant misaionaries ? And if I have, I ask 
you further — ^How we — who all hold that there is a 
IKvine essence in Christianity — can suppose that God 
has not Himself blessed the preaching of a dogma 
which, more than any of the doctrines you call ' faiths,' 
has tended to multiply the disciples of Christ, and to 
subdue the hearts of the most obdurate sinners to 
Himself? 
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Max must, of course, respond to your cliallenge ; but 
I should be better able to follow the ai^umenta on both 
tddea, if I could clearly discern what is the issue which 
you wish to raise. No dogma, it moat be admitted, has 
been credited by Christian missionaries with more im- 
portant spiritual conquests than the dogma of the 
Atonement. But what is meant by the dogmA of the 
Atonement? Almost every century produces a new 
one. I could mention half a dozen different doctrines 
which are even now taught under this name. Only the 
other day it was vehemently argued in my presence 
that the sacrifice which was the efficient cause of the 
reconciliation between Crod and man must be sought, 
not so much in the blood shed upon the Cross — not so 
much in the death, as in the life of Christ. The evan- 
gelical doctrine of Atonement — the doctrine which, ac- 
cording to such men as Simeon, Chalmers, and Baptist 
Noel, is the beginning and end of Christiamty — has 
according to the Bishop of Gloucester been exploded 
of late years ; whilst the true doctrine, which, he says, 
is imfortunately no longer preached, must be hunted 
out of the musty records of the Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
taa Fathers. Let Basil's principles be once accepted, 
and these considerations will forthwith become of the 
utmost importance : for he now asks us, be it remem- 
bered, to acknowledge the Divine origin of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, not because it is taught by some in- 
&Uible authority — for that argument, as we saw yester- 
day, might lead us to Borne — but because Christian 
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misBioitarieB testify to its marvelloiu influence in con- 
verting sinners; and if we are at liberty to try the 
claims of dogmatic teaching by euch a process, we must 
of course take stock of all the doctrines which, under 
the title of * Atonement,' have been prea<^ed by Christian 
missionaries since the first century, and see which of 
them has been the most successful in the work of con- 
version. And here we come across a portentous fallacy 
in the inference which Basil wishes us to draw from the 
testimony of Christian nussionariee. The; tell us of 
the soccese which has attended the preaching of their 
own soteriological views, but they neither do, nor can, 
tell us of the effect produced by the preaching of rival 
or conflicting views ; and yet the soteriologi&ts of all 
times and all religions, are loud in praise of the mira- 
culous effects produced by their several spiritual 
nostrums. Indeed the heathen and heretics can appeal 
to as many picturesque conversions as the orthodox ; 
nor is this strange. When men are suffering from des- 
perate maladies, their disposition to confide in quacks 
is notorious ; and when men are grievously oppressed 
by the sense of sin, they will listen with greedy ears 
and warm welcome not only to earnest men, but even 
to any gross impostors who may confidently and authori- 
tatively hold out to them an assured means of relief. 
Simeon Stylites from the top of bis column proclaimed 
to mankind the virtue of asceticism, and converted 
thousands of trembling sinners to the belief that the 
wrath of God might be appeased, if not altogether 
averted, by a life of persevering privations and cruel 
self-torture. The Catholic Church has turned many a 
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wandering einner into a zealous devotee, by the confi- 
dent assertion that to tier alone is committed the power 
of absolution, and that those who reject her authority 
shall die in their sins. John Bunyan bitterly complains 
that the disciples of Mr. Legality are, if anything, more 
numerous than those of Mr. Evangelist. Hindoos fling 
themselves exultingly under the wheels of the car of Jug- 
gernaut, in the hope of thereby winning God'a pardon ; 
and even cowards amongst the followers of Mohammed 
are turned into heroes, by the belief that for him who 
dies in battle against the inhdel there is not only prompt 
forgiveness, but a hearty and immediate welcome to all 
the brightest joys of paradise. The missionaries, there- 
fore, in so far as they profess to infer the Divine cha- 
racter of the dogma of the Atonement from its influence 
on human beings, have given us only one side of the 
case. What is wanted, in order to establish their 
position, is, not so much a statement of positive, as of 
comparative results ; but this — inasmuch v& the personal 
experience of missionaries is limited to the effects of 
their own teaching, they neither do, nor can, give us. 
Even if we could all agree as to what the orthodox 
dogma of the Atonement is, we should still be unable 
to rest its claim to a Divine origin on its exceptionally 
great influence over the human heart, unless we are 
prepared to show ^a difficult matter as it seems to me) 
that no other aoteriological theory has ever exercised 
so great an influence. 

UAZ 

■ Difficult indeed — nay, an absolute impossibility for 
those who hold that there can be no better method of 
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approaching rinfal men than that which vas adopted 
by ChriBt UmiBelf. We have, thank God, numerous 
authentic spedmens of His mode of dealing with 
troubled conscieDces and earnest seekers after &od ; 
hut nowhere does he intimate that our acceptance b; 
God is in the remotest degree contingent upon otu: 
believing in the atoning efficacy of any blood-ahedding. ' 
that I could submit the question between Basil and 
me to the test of a simple experiment 1 I would sum- 
mon a congregation of a thousand men — not conven- 
tional Christians, not men who had been trained from 
their mother's knee to recognize in the dogma of the 
Atonement the only natural and reasonable mode of 
reconciling God's attributes of justice and mercy, but 
men who should be distinguished for nothing but 
seriousness of mind, an uneasy consciousness of sin, 
and an earnest desire to be at peace with God and 
with themselves. They should be addressed by two 
missionaries. The first should unfold to them the 
whole train of thought — historical, metaphysical, and 
theological — upon which the popular conception of the 
dogma of the atonement depends, together with all 
the promises and threats which are respectively asso- 
ciated with its acceptance or rejection. Such should 
be the substance of the address of the first missionary. 
The second should simply read the parables of the 
prodigal son, and of the two men who went up into the 
Temple to pray, Basil, we may debate, and split hairs, 
and chop logic for ever, but, in the deep places of our 
souls, does anyone of us doubt as to which of these two 
' S«e the Uemorandnin of Uaz (par. 7 b, 7 c, 7 d). 
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naisBionariee would produce the greatest effects upon 
the hearts and consciences of hia hearers ? — One word 
more. Leonard has justly remarked upon a fatal 
£illacj in the inferences usually drawn &om the 
testimony of evangelical missionaries, but there is a 
still greater follacy to be noted. They tell us of the 
Bumbeis ^om tJieir teaching attracts, but it is not 
80 easy to ascertain the number of those whom it re- 
pels. Although some men deny £L[togetiier Christ's 
spiritual insight, no mftn wm ever ^oc^ed by the 
floheme of salvation revealed Id the puaMe of the 
Prodigal Son. But multitudes, not only of the far-off 
beathen, but of meo who have been trained in an 
atmosphere of conventional Christianity, regard the 
evang^cal doctrine of the Attmement with disgust, 
and Arink from gazing at a pcture which contrasts so 
painfully with their most cherished impressions of 
their Heavenly Father. 



There are, no doubt, amongst us some persons to 
whom the doctrine of the Atonement is a stumbling- 
block ; but have you any grounds for supposing that 
multitudes among the heathen are repelled by it? 
Surely tJiis is a haid saying. 



Ifot harder, Conway, than the trutK If you would 
see how completely the dogmatie forms of modern 
Oiriatian orthodox have &iled to {m]H«ss the Chinese, 
te*d a book recently brought out by the Ilev. A. £. 
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Moule, 'On China and the Chinese,' chap, ir., from 
pa^es 124 to 135.* Let me also recommend to your 
notice a little book by the Rev. Joseph Edkins, pro- 
fessing to give a sketch of the state of religion in 
China, based upon the results of ten years' reaidence in 
the country. The writer often speaks regretfully of 
the almost insuperable difficulty of nkaking the Chinese 
apprehend the evangelical theory of the remissioii of 
Bios ; and the following passages selected from a great 
nmnber — all tending to the same point — ^will serve to 
explain what he conceives to be the sources of the 
difficulty. 

'We know a man (a Chiaese) of fine intellei^ who looks 
with contempt npon idolatry. We remember a bright, star- 
light Sabbath evening, holding a lengthened conversatiMi with 
him on the character «nd claims of Christiaaity. Possexaed 
of clear reasoning powers, and naturally fond of scientific 
inquiries, he felt no doubt or difficulty respecting the exist- 
ence and character of God. He freely admitted that the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Chrisdanity are so evident and just, that all 
ought to believe them. . . . When' miracles, and tbe divinity 
of Christ were spoken of, he was reluctaat to accept them. 

And again : — 

After this account of the uotiMi of sin in the Confucian 

' In a Kcentl; pmWiahed book entitled ' JonnieyB in North Cbioa.' 
hj the BeT. Alexander Williamson, a uiaBionHrj', we are told vhat 
daring tbe taat twent; jeors a staff' of ■ hundred PloteeUnt ounion- 
sries, to Ba; notMng of a etiU largCT ibree of Bomui Catbolie miuion- 
aries, ' have been alwsjs at work in Tarious directioiiB in tbe iDterior;' 
but BB to the converts produeed by this powraful machineij, tbe writer 
cftn onlj aaj that ' the earolled members of all the Clirwti^n CImrckta 
in Chins amount to considwrablj more thsn five thousand five hundred.' 
fior is this alL Anongst this little flock ■ thei-e aie no doubt sotaa 
mamtigated rafimliimiaj — C. M, 
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system, it will not be e^>ected that it will jiimish any clear 
etatemeat of the mode in which idu is tobe taken away. The 
follower of that syBtem saya, as the Mahometan does, sin will 
be forgiven on roformatioa, and that reformation is tbe sinner's 
own act. * To do wrong and not to correct the wrong, that is 
to do wrong,' is a favourite qnotation from the Chinese classics. 
If we do virtuously, say the disciples of Confucius, all our 
part faults will be forgiven. Let those who have sinned 
against heaven not pray for pardon, or offer sacrifices to avfrt 
deserved punishment, but let them show, by their sincere 
desire to be virtuous, the genuineness of their repentance. If 
a man be virtuous and sincere, Heaven will be as much pleased 
with him as vrith a man that prays. Hence if a man seek 
to act virtuously, he need not pray for forgiveness : he will 
be forgiven on the grotmd of tie sincerity of his repentance. 

It would be amusing — if it were not very sad — to 
notice the contemptuouB self-complacency with which 
this Christian minister, — skilled, no doubt, in all the 
conventional formulre of evangelical pulpits, — speaks of 
principles which, though scornfully rejected by him, 
recall to the mind, far more forcibly than his own, the 
eitnple, unsophisticated teaching of the carpenter's 
Son. But I have a stronger case than this, and one 
much nearer home. Look at India. There we are 
surrounded by subject nations, and by the prestige 
which necessarily attaches to the conquering race. 
Our superiority in whatever indicates intellectual pre- 
eminence — in the arts of life, in mental cultivation, in 
science, in learning, in policy — is as palpable, and as 
universally admitted as our power. For many years 
now, Christian missionaries of all kinds havfe been at 
work amongst the Hindoos, of whom it is stated that, 
like most Eastern people, they are gifted with a rare 
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aptitude for spiritual and metaphysical speculations. 
Not only have our efforte been seconded by bishops, 
priests, and ministere of extraordinary qualifications 
and endowments, but of late years colleges have been 
scattered over India, where the moat intelligent and 
ambitious of the native youth are trained by European 
professors in all the higher branches of an European 
education. Surely, if there ever was a country in 
which we should expect that the leading dogmas of 
orthodox Ghristianity would take root and flonrish, it 
is India. And yet, what is the result of all our efforts ? 
Practically, nothing whatever. Nor can we attribute 
this to the bigotry of Hindooiam, for there is scarcely 
a single instance of a native pupil of the Indian colleges 
remaining a Hindoo. But what is still more remark- 
able, undogmatic Christianity, — ^tbe Christianity which, 
in my opinion, was the doctrine of Jesus Christ, — the 
Christianity with which we have recently been made 
fomiliar in London by the preaching of Chunder Sen, has 
of late years been spreading through India like wildfire. 
I have seen the report of some curious experiments, 
which were simultaneously made, a short time ago, vritfa 
the view of ascertaining the religious opinions of the 
native students of our Indian colleges. The young men 
were invited to state frankly what they thought of Chris- 
tianity. They replied, almost unanimously, that they 
were Christians, that they nevertheless rejected alto- 
gether the distinguishing dogmas of what is called 
orthodox Christianity ; that theyregarded the conscience 
as being the sole trustworthy guide in spiritual mat- 
ters, and that the reason why they called themselves 
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ChriBtians was because the authentic teaching of Christ 
reflected much more clearly than any other teaching 
what their conscienceB recognized as the mind and 
counsel of God. But why pursue this argument ? I 
could, if necessary, indefinitely multiply caa^ to show 
that, whenever it may be deaired to strike out a spark 
of religious fervour from large masses of men, faiths 
will beat dogmas hollow. The Bishop of Natal tells 
us that in the recesses of Africa, the Lord's Prayer and 
the Sermon on the Mount are found to be &r more 
effectual weapons in the hands of a missionary than 
the sacramental system of the Church, and the soterio- 
logical views of St. Paul. Father Besson declares that, 
whenever he wishes to reach the heart of a mixed 
audience, he finds it better to leave for a time the 
mysteries of the faith, and to dilate upon the loving- 
kindneea of God. A recent number of the ' Saturday 
Review ' contains a notice of the life of the Curl 
D'Ars, in which we read: 'A learned preacher in 
Paris said, after an eloquent sermon, that the most 
cultivated men in the capital could not, with all their 
art, produce the effect upon a congregation that the 
Curl D'Ars produced by simply saying, " God is good ; 
love Him ; " ' and we all know the touching legend of 
St. John, how that, when he was too old and infirm to 
preach at any length, it was the habit of bis disciples 
to bear him on their shoulders into the midst of the 
congregation, in order that the hearts of all might be 
again and again warmed and melted by the simple 
adjuration — ' Little children, love one another.' 
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Your principles, Max, if adopted, would lead ua very 
fer. MisfiionarieB and the clergy geuerally, if they 
followed your advice, would have to banish from their 
Bermone, not only their ideas of what is necessary to 
the remission of sins, but their ideas of G-od Himself; 
for it has ofl^n been maintained, and not without 
considerable plausibility, that the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and of the absolute divinity of the Son, form 
no prominent part of the public teaching of Our Lord. 



No more they do. Putting out of the questioD 
some highly apocryphal texts, the passages in which 
Christ is supposed to affirm His Crodhead derive their 
value firom inferences which are &r &om conclusive, 
whilst the pass^es in which He acknowledges His 
subordination to the Father, and His ignorance of 
much that the Father alone knows, are clear, plain, 
and direct. This has always been a great difiB- 
culty to me. SuppoBing Christ to have held with 
regard to His own nature the dogma of the Church 
creeds. His peculiar position would seem to have made 
it more imperatively necessary for Him to insist upon 
it than upon any other dogma whatever ; for what was 
His position ? He was a bom Jew, addressing JewB, 
men who absolutely excluded from their conception of 
Crod, as horribly blasphemous, the feintest idea of there 
being more than one person in the Godhead. It does 
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not, moreover, appear that Ohrist ever shrank from 
exposing the doctrinal errors and prejudices of the 
Jews — witness his protest against their superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath, Hia eununary repeal of 
many Mosaic institutions, His passionate condem- 
nation of many of the most cherished Jewish traditions ; 
and yet be never says one word against the doctrine 
which was then, as it is now, the keystone of Judaiam, 
viz. the exclusive personal divinity of the Father, God 
Jehovah. ECis model prayer contains no reference to 
any being but the Father. When, in answer to the 
question, Which is the great commandment ? he 
replied, 'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,' He must have known what idea all those 
by whom he was surrounded aasociated with the words 
' the Lord thy God ; ' and he must have believed, if He 
recognized as true the doctrine of the Nicene Creed, 
that that idea involved a grievous error. Did He then 
say anything to rebuke, or correct that error ? Not one 
word. This certainly does appear most strange to me. 



No doubt the utterances of our Saviour, all precious 
as they are, would not unfcequently be bewildering, if 
it were not for the hannonizing light which is thrown 
upon them by the teaching of the Chinch. All 
churchmen attach inmiense importance to the words, 
'I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come. He will guide you into all truth.' 
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From these words we infer that it was left for the 
Church, after the promised descent of the Holy Ghost, 
to develope and explicitly unfold many essential verities 
of which Out Lord had only scattered the seeds here 
and there. That the seeds of the developed dogma of 
Christ's essential divinity are to be traced in His 
teaching is not, as I understand you, denied ; and 
therefore we are bound to preach it, even though it 
does not occupy the same prominence in the teaching 
of Our Lord as in that of the Church, — And here, 
Max, let me say that I am still unable to perceive 
what solid foundation, upon your principles, there can 
be for the importance which you attach to the life, 
and death, and ministry of Our Lord, and still less for 
the reverential love which you evidently deem to be 
His due. Apart from the influence of a great reli- 
gious teacher, what can Christ be to you ? God and 
man, according to you, must in their mutual re- 
lations be altogether independent of the Incaxnation. 
Holiness, or at all events, what we mean by holiness 
when we are talking of good men, existed before 
Christ came, and therefore all the materials for the 
perfect- communion of man with God might, according 
to you, have been precisely what they now are, even if 
Our Lord and Saviour had never come in the flesh. 
What is the part which, in yom- uudogmatic religion, 
you assign to Christ ? To a man who feels the need 
of an atonement for sin, the death and divinity of 
Our Lord necessarily become an exciting cause, and 
complete justification of the love towards Him which 
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■we all profess ; but if every testimony to the death aod 
divinity of Christ were swallowed up at once in the 
yawning gulf of modem Biblical criticism, the catas- 
trophe ought not to affect you. 



It ought not ; and indeed it is a priceless comfort to 
feel ae I do, that the foundations of religion are beyond 
the reach of all that Biblical criticism can effect or 
discover. But you ask me what I think of Christ, 
more especially witb reference to your belief, that the 
predominant influence of Christ Himself upon our 
spiritual condition depends upon His essential Clodhead. 
I should have been glad to leave this matter untouched, 
all the more, because in my opinion my main propo- 
sition may, as I have already said, be both attacked 
and defended without discussing the truth or false- 
hood of any particular dogma. But as neither you 
nor Conway will accept my view, I must, in reply to 
your direct challenge, say something more. — To me, 
then, it seems that the life, death, and public ministry 
of Jesus Christ, when fairly viewed throogh those 
parts of the Gospel narrative which are most worthy 
of credit, have been, and still are, of incalculably 
greater value to mankind than anything but the gift 
to each of us of God's Holy Spirit. Whilst, however, 
the Christ whom I see reflected in the Gospels is 
simply the most lovable and perfect of all created 
beings, the Christ whom I see in the creeds suggests 
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to mymind aver; different impresBion, — an impression 
in which all distinct ideaa of moral and spiritual 
beauty are lost in an interminable maze of meta- 
physical puzzles and perplexities. Notwithstanding 
what some tbeoIogianB tell us of om- inability to form 
a definite conception of the Deity apart from Christ, 
we know pretty well what we mean by the T^ords, 
' Out Father which art in Heaven.' So also, we can 
readily conceive * what a piece of work is man,* — how 
weak and yet how strong, — Bometimes sinldng under 
the power of sin below the level of brutes, and some- 
times risiDg by the triumph over temptation ia the 
strength of God, to the likeness of God Himself. But 
what distinct image can we form of a being who 
would be neither God nor man if he did not unite 
both natures in Himself In such a being, whilst the 
God of our highest aspirations loses a part of His 
inefiEable perfection, the human side of the wondrous 
compound presents to the mind an idea of something 
unnatural, incongruous, monstrous. As we gaze, we 
unwillingly recall the classical conception of certain 
anomalous beings, in whom two apparently incom- 
patible natures are, by some mysterious process, in- 
separably blended into one. From whatever side we 
approach the Christ of dogma, we find the view obscured 
by the most bewildering paradoxes. Equal to the 
Father as touching His Godhead, He is inferior to the 
Father as touching His manhood. As man He is igno- 
rant and weak, as God He is onmiscient and omnipotent. 
As man He is liable to temptation, as God He is abso- 
lutely incapable of sin. As man he prays, but it is to 
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Himself as Crod. As man He ia a miracle of self- 
sacrifice, but eelf-Bacrifice in Him means the submis- 
sion of His own human vill to His own divine will. I 
confess that with all the advantages which I derive 
from early training and associations, the orthodox 
view of Christ's nature is to me an inextricable tangle 
of perfectly unintelligible metaphysics. If I could 
find any trustworthy proof that Christ had ever 
claimed identity and equality with God, my soul would 
unhesitatingly reject the claim ; hut I thank God that 
whilst the Biblical texts which would seem to favour 
such a conclusion are in a high degree apocryphal, 
the authentic words of Christ suggest do ideas of Him 
which are either unworthy, or incongruous, or be- 
wildering. I think of Him as the most perfect illus- 
tration ever seen on earth, of what humanity may be 
made by the complete submission of the individual 
will to the will of God. His life and death are to me 
the embodiment of the principle of self-sacrifice : — 
' Lo, I come to do thy will, my God.' The people 
amongst whom He ministered felt His influence all the 
more, because they could not recognize in Him any 
qualities or attributes which were not human. They 
saw in Him a being whose eloquence was derived from 
a source which was as much open to them as to Him. 
They felt that His power over their hearts came not 
from exceptional learning, or rare intellectual gifts, or 
any claim to an equal share with the Father in the 
ineffable majesty of the Godhead, but from the Spirit 
of God speaking through a human conscience. They 
listened to Him, not as the preacher of a new religion. 
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-Wtas one who, strong in the Miergy of the Holy Ghost, 
wae anziouB to recall them &oin tJie creed by which 
their nohle religion was corrupted, — a creed of dogma, 
ceremonia], formalism, and tradition — to a new spiritual 
life, a life of duty, a life also of sacrifice based upon 
the everlasting principles of lore to God, and love to 
man. I care not to inquire whether Christ ever 
sinned, but I rejoice in the conviction that He was, like 
US, capable of sinning, ^d that in Him therefore, we 
may see how completely, even in such men as onraelves, 
the power of sin may be subdued by the power of 
Qvd's spirit. I know how essential the belief in the 
Godhead of Christ is to the orthodox view of the 
Atonement, to the immaculate purity of the victim 
appointed to be slain' as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. But I grieve for those who 
are unable to see any approach to the mercy-seat, bat 
one which is sprinkled with the blood of such a victim. 
I can only say that I have learnt from the teaching of 
Christ Himself a very different lesson. I see in G-od 
a Being who stands in no need of a mediator between 
Himself and us, whose arms are ever open to as all, 
who is always more ready to hear than we to pray, 
who is ' f^thful and just to forgive ' those who, with a 
penitent heart, confess themselves to Him, and who 
teaches ns by His Holy Spirit that oneness with Him 
is the priceless frint of sacrificing in all things our 
wills to His. As these ideas, which my conscience 
ratifies, are in my opinion the distinguishing character- 
istics of Christ's teaching, how can the person and 
history of Jesus Christ lail to exercise an exceptional 
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influence over my principles and affections ? On the 
whole, Basil, I am at a loss to imdeistand by vhat 
strange freak of logic the love with which I regard 
Him, whose life, and death, and ministry, have been 
the most powerful means under Crod of presenting 
eternal truth to the human conscience, can be repre- 
sented aB tending to discredit my beUef that a 
oonscience made sensitive by liabitual submission to 
its own impulses, is the only faculty by which we are 
enabled to distinguish the voice of Grod from all other 
voices, and thus to identify the teaching of even Jesus 
Christ Himself with that of the Holy (xhoet. 



Great as our difFerencea are, and I fear must be, I 
thank God for leading you to recognize in the teaching 
of Christ the voice of the Holy Ghost, For the 
present I will strive to he satisfied with this know- 
ledge, trusting that in God's own time we may be 
brought to one mind. But as Leonard is looking 
at his watch, I must content myself with firing one 
parting shot at you, and I knour that if it does not 
kill, it will at leaat wound my game. You love reli- 
gious brotherhood. I never knew a man who rejoices 
more than you in the conEwiougness of being one 
amongst a crowd of worshippers. But where have 
you seen a congregation of men who profess such a 
rehgion as yours, a religion without a dogma, without 
a liturgy, and without a ritual ? Man cannot mov« 
and have his being in a world of abstractions. It 
requires the fiymbolism of rites, and the stimulus 
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perhaps of dogmatic fellowship, to keep alive and 
&esh in the soul the practical inHuence of even those 
faiths in which you see the beginning and the end of 
religion. Even Dissenters and Presbyterians are con- 
scious of the quickening spiritual influence of their 
Bacrameotal services, and derive an impulsive energy 
from the body of dogma of which they severally consider 
themselves to be the guardians. Take away these 
things, and you will, depend upon it, relax the strin- 
gency of the tie which binds them together, and gives 
to their devotional exercises the force, the vitality, and 
the beauty of united worship. 

UAX 

You surely, Basil, would not wish me to accept 
dogma, merely because the various religious bodies 
into which the world is divided find in their re- 
spective dogmas the esprit de corps which gives life 
and vigour to their sectarian worship. I quite agree 
with you, however, in one thing, viz. that congre- 
gational worship tends wonderfully to the development 
of religioua life. If we lose fellowship with our 
brethren in Grod, we lose half of the privilege of 
being His children. The love of God can never 
flourish apart from the love of man. A religion, there- 
fore, which is so fenced about with dogma as to be 
almost necessarily exclusive, violates the essential 
conditions of religious life ; and herein, as I have 
shown in the concluding par£^;raphs of my memoran- 
dum, is the radibal vice of all dogmatic religions. 
Nothing but the influence of dogma can explain how 
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it is that in every church, chapel, and temple, men 
worship God under conditions which render religious 
communion between them and the great mass of 
manidnd absolutely impossible. But sweep away such 
dogmas, or rather let faiths instead of dogmas be re- 
garded as the essential baais of religious commimioD, 
and public worship might then be celebrated in a 
temple of which the roof might be the whole vault 
of heaven, and the congregation the whole human 
family. It is not necessary to go far for the materials 
of a service in which all might unite without the 
sacrifice of a single scruple. Is there anyone who 
would refuse to join in singing the Hundred and Third 
Psalm, or in a general confession of sin, or in praying 
the words of the universal prayer, or in listening 
with reverential acquiescence to the principles which 
constitute the essence of the Sermon on the Mount ? 
The sublime catholicity of such a service would, in ray 
opinion, be far more eflfective, even in a dramatic sense, 
than many services which, however agreeable to some, 
irritate, repel, and disgust a far larger number of God's 
people than they attract. Practically it does not appear 
that the spread of the principles of the Bralimo Somaj 
in India has been arrested, or even checked, by any 
difficulty as to the form of congregational worship. 
Perhaps, moreover; Emerson is right in thinking that 
any such question as this ie but an idle speculative 
exercise. He says : — 

The evils of the Church that now is are manifest. The 
qnestioti returns, What shall we do ? I confess all attempts to 
project and establish a cultoa with new rites and forma seent 
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to me to be vain. Faith makes lu, and not we it, and &ith 
makes its own forms. Let the breath of new life be breathed 
thioogli the forms already eiistiDg ; for, if once you are 
aliye, you shall find tbejr shall become plastic and new. 

But we must deal with facte ae they are. The 
power of sacerdotaUsm, and with it of dogmatism, 
is etill almost as strong as was formerly the influence 
of astrology, amulets, eorcercy, and witchcraft; and 
though the religion of fiiith offers the noblest founda- 
tion ever yet laid for a litui^ in which the whole 
human race might join, the longing for religious 
fellowship must, alas ! be satisfied for some time to come 
by other means. I know not what you, Basil, might 
be disposed to do with such a heretic as I am, but 
congregational worship I must have ; and until yon and 
Conway and Leonard — aye, and many upon whose 
narrow sectarianism you churchmen are perhaps dis- 
posed to look down with contempt — shall deny me a 
place in the hoiise of God, I shall be content to follow 
you and them into any church, chapel, cathedral, or 
temple, where human beings, gathered together in 
God's name, are engaged in offering up to Him their 
prayers, praises, and thanksgivings. 



Time is up, and I un sorry for it. We have had a 
grand festival of talk, and unless I am much mistakrat 
not altogether in vain. Even though we shall carry 
away with us when we part some onconsidered and 
some confirmed differences of opinion, there will 
remain, after taking stock of our gains, a much larger 
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balance of definite conclusions than can usoally be 
credited to religious controversy. The Protestant 
theory of an infallible book, and the Anglo-Gatholic 
theory of en infallible Church, have been fairly 
weighed, and have, almost confessedly, been found 
wanting. The theory of the Church of Eome, when 
tested by Uiose principles which are held in common 
by both Catholics and orthodox Protestants, has, I 
think we must Bay, succesafully maintained its ground ; 
and indeed I have become more profoundly convinced 
than ever that those who conceive religion to be 
essentially a dogmatic system cannot, without ignoring 
the plainest logical inferences, escape from the Church 
of Rome. But there is, neverthelesB, a worm at the 
core of the Soman Church. So wonderful, indeed, is 
her organization, her sagacity, her eloquence, her eelf- 
denyii^ piety, her learning, her elasticity, her spiritual 
machinery, that we can scarcely help seeing in her an 
undoubted specimen of superhuman contrivance. But 
then, when we look at the message which she bears 
in her hand, we begin to think of the second message 
by which Max illiistrated the working of his model 
miracle ; and those of us who are not dazzled by the 
brilliancy of her dialectical triumphs must turn away 
from her history, her principles, and hw practice, with 
something like a shudder of the coasdence. Then 
comes Max with his solution of the religious problem. 
The same solution has once or twice flashed through 
my mind, and has been suggested to me vaguely by 
the conversation and writings of others, but I have 
never before seen it fiiirly threshed out under crDeB" 
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examination. Max has now done this for us. None 
of us caD deny that in the mere intellectual conflict of 
words he has held his own, and though we may still 
cling tenderly to our own dogmatic prepossessions, ^ve 
must all admit that in his views, however strongly op- 
posed to conventional modes of thought, there is 
nothing which is calculated to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the most sensitive human conscience. But 
Mas must have patience. He must not seek to reap 
a premature harvest. I am not yet prepared to enrol 
myself amongst his disciples, but I have no hesitation 
in admitting that he has left on my mind a deep 
impression of how immeasurably more important faiths 
are than dogmas. Whilst listening to him, a &nciful 
picture has occasionally presented iteelf to my mind — 
perhaps to yours also — of the Orand Assize, when, ac- 
cording to orthodox teaching, the great and small, an 
innumerable throng, will stand before the judgment- 
seat of dod ; and I have endeavoured to realize to 
myself how we should then regard the various subjects 
'which we have just discussed. To a mind solemnized 
by the contemplation of such a picture, how miserably 
small do the controversial questions of dogmatic 
theology appear, when compared with whatever relates 
to the work of the Holy Ghost within our hearts. On 
that great day we should, I conceive, think very little 
about our orthodoxy. We should not much owe to 
recollect whether we had acknowledged the infalh- 
bility of the Bible, or of the Catholic Church, or of 
the Pope of £ome. We should have no fear of being 
asked whether we believed ii; the Mosaic authorship of 
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the Pentateuch, or in the Noachian deluge, or in the 
apostolicity of the New Testament Canon. We 
should give over puzzling ourselves about the eternal 
generation of the Son, or the eternal procession of 
the Spirit, and we should regard with equal indififer- 
ence the evangelical theory of the remisaion of sins 
and the High Church views of the Apostolical succes- 
sion, — the objective presence and baptismal regenera- 
tion. But whilst we should be careless about 
justifying our theological attainments, we might, I 
can well conceive, be conscious even then that God 
was near us, asking us according to His wont now. 
Was it your constant aim to sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts ? Did you strive not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God ? Did you endeavour, in the strength 
of His help, to sacrifice your own will to what you 
felt was the rule of right within you ? Was your life 
one of unselfish devotion to the service and happiness 
of your brethren in the world ? And, above all, did 
you love Me ? I pray God that to this last question 
each of us may be able to answer, 'Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.' 

And so our discussion ended, and Max and I 
accompanied Basil and Leonard to the railway station, 
taking by the way a last, lingering look at the old 
cathedraL 
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Library Eibiioii, neivly revised i with ?orir«itB of every Queen, Autograpla, 

Kid Vlgnettwi. a vols, poat Svo. Tt *i. ewh. 
UFE of tlLS DTTKE of WELLTFGTOir. By tbe Rer. O. B. Oleis, 

MA. FopuUrEditlDU,cuerullyrerlMdi with copluui Addition*. Crown 

Svo.vlthl'ortnit, 5f. 



ThB FONTIFICATE of FIUB tha milTH; being the Third Edi^n 

of ' Rome and its Kuler,' rontlnued to the 1al4>Bt moment mnd gmlly 

enlarged. By J. E. IUqcibb, U,f. rut Svo. withPortr^t.lU.ldL 
FATHEB HATHEW: a Blo^iphy. By Jom Fkahcu UiouiUt 

ll.P. for Cork. Popidu- Edition, with Portrait. Crown BT0.S1.U, 
JELIZ KEnDELSSOHK'B LETTEBS from It-ty and SmUtrland, 

»nd LeItFn frum IBM lo 1S47, lr»nsl»ted hj Ljidj WA1.I.1CI. Hew Edition, 

with Portrmil. a voli.crown 8V0.IU, emch, 
KBHOIBS of BIB HENBT HAVELOCK, S.O.B. By JoHK CusK 

Ma£BHiLiii. Cabinet Edition, with Purtrkit. Crown Sfo. price S(. Sd. 
TICIUITTTDSB of FAXXLIEB. By Sir J. Beki<*bd Bcrsi, C.B. 

Uliter King oT Amu, Kew Editioo, remodelled and eulaiRed. I Tola. 



KAITHSEB'S BIOGBAPmCAL IBEASUBT. 
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LITIEKB and LIFE of FBAITCIB BACOIT, IndndinK aU hU Occk- 
■iniul Works. Collected and edited, with a Commenluy, i)y J. SPEDDnifi, 
TriD. Coll. C*ntsb. ToLS. 1. Kiid 11. Svb. Ui, Vols. IU. uid 1?. SW. 
Voiu V. prhM 111. 

Criticism, Philosophy^ Polity, &c 

As IKBTITITTES of JUBTIITUIT; with Eaglish Introdoction, Trsns- 

UtioD, Mid Notes. B; T. C. SuDAsa, 1U.A. Banister, Iste Fellow of Oriel 

ColLOion. Nev Edition. Sro. lu. 
80CSATS8 and the 80CBATIC BCHOOU. TranslUed from th« 

Gannan of Dr. E. ZaiLSB, with the Author's ipprovJ, bj the Bev.OeiWAU} 

J, Bl[iCBEt,il,CJi.>adMA. Crown Bvo. B>. «■(. 
The BTOIOB, EPICHBEANfl, and BCEPTICB. Translnted from ths 

German of Dr. B. Zellsb. with the Author's approval, by OawiU) I. 



Tb* RICOHACHEAF ETHI08 of ABIBTOTLE cewlr translalad into 

English. BTRVixLI^KS.B.A.Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College. 

aud^ sometime Studeut of Christ Church, (Jiford. Bvo. \ia. 
ELEXEBT8 of LOGIC. By B. Writei.t, D.D. late Archbishop of 

Dublin. Kew Edition. tm.Wt.td.cTOiralSvo.ii.td. 
Xlemantl of Ehotoric. Bj the lame Aathor. New Edition. Sto. 

ia>. id. drawn 8io. t». M. 
IngUab STiionjinei. By E. Jani Wbatelt. ' Edited by Archhiahop 

WsaTILT. Bth Edition. Fcp. 3i. 
BAC0V8 E8SATB with ABSOTATIORB. B7 B. Whatrlt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of DubUa. Bixtb Edition. Bvo.ll>t. ed. 
LOSO BACOVB WOKES, collected and edited by J. SPGDnitra, U.A. 

R. L. Ellib, ha. and D. D. Hbatb. New and Cheaper Edition. T Tola, 

Std. price £3 13«. Sd. 
Tho SUBJSCnoiT of WOXER. By John Stdabi Mill. Kew 

Edition. PoatSva.'M. 
On EBFRESEHIATITE GOVEBHXEITr. By John Sivakt Uilu 

Third Edition. Bto. 9i. Crown Sio. Ij. 
On UBlUtTIE. By John Stcart MfLL. Fourth Edition. Post 

Sto. It. ti. Crown Sto. If. *d. 
PXIHa?LE& of FOLinCAL £COirOKT. By tbe same Antbot. 

Seventh Edition. 2 Vo)s. Bto. SOi. Or in 1 vid. l^rawn Sto. ii. 



VTIUTABUin8X. ByJoHNSTniBTMai- Fourth Edition. Sto.S*. 
BI88ESTATI0irS and DISCXTSSIOITB, POLITICAL, PHIL080FHI. 

OAL,andHISTOBJCAL. BjJosirSiirABTHlLL. Becoud Edition, retised. 

S vola. avo. SCf. 
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EZAHnTi.TI01T of Sir W. EAKILTOK'S FHIL080FEY, acdof ihe 
Principal PhlloBophlol Quertiona dlBCUBsed la hll 'WritlngB, Bj lOSa 



8TUABT Uiu. Oniinl BdiUDn. 
An OnTUITE of the ITECSSSAST LAWS ef THOTTOaT : a TreBliss 

on Van Hid Applied Logfo, By the Moat Bev, TV. TuOHaON, Lord iitb- 
bishapafYDrk,I).D.F.R.S. Hmth Thouswd. CTOiniSvo.it.M. 

Tba ELSMEITTB of FOLITICAI ECOHOKT. Bj HaHBV DuMKUie 

HiCLEOH, U.A. BarHster-at-Lav. Bto. l«t.; 
A Dictionary of Folit^oal Soaaomj; Bio^rapliical, Bihliograpliicsl, 

Uiatodcal, and Practical. By the aame Author. Toi,. I. royal Svo. SO*. 
A COLOHIST on the COLOBIAL QITESTIOB. Bj Joas MiTUEVrs, 

of Toronto, Cauadl. Post Si-a price Os, 
Tha ELECnOH of SEFHESSllTATITBB, Parliamentary and Mtml- 

olpal ; a Treallaa. By Thoh*b HiBK, BarriBler*l-L»w. Third Edition, 

*itb Addltioaa, Crown Svo. 6i. 

SFZECHES of tha BIQHT BOH. LOBS KACArLAT, corrected bj 

Hlmaeir. People'B Edition, crown Std. Si. E^ 

lord Kaoanlay's Bpeaohei on Farliamentarj Xefonn in I83I and 

1B32. ISmo. It. 

A OIcnoiTABT of the ERQIISE lAITQITAQE. By R 0. Latum, 

H.A. HJ). P.E.S. Pounded on tho Dictionary of Dr. Bimcil Johhbok. •■ 

edited by theBdv.U. J.ToDD. with numeroui Umendatiouii and Additiooi. 

In Foot Voliunea, «to. price £7. 
THESAUana of EUGLISH words am FEKABEB, classified and 

»rrui|[ed M aa to tlicUitate the Eipreuinn of Ideas, and asslat lu Literar j 

CompoaitSoTi. By F. M. Eooei, HJ). KewSditioo. Crown Svo. lOt. M. 
KECnlBEa on the 8CIEBCE ef LANOITAOE. 3y F. Max MItixeb, 

H.A. Ac Fonign Member or the PreDchlnatituta. Biith Edition. Itoli. 

crown 8?o. price lAa, 
CHAPTEB8 on LAKOUAQE. By FsEoiiaio W. Fabrae, F.R.S. 

HeadUaaterarMarlboroughCalle^ Crown Svo. Si. «<l. 
KAinrAL or EITOUSE LITEBATUBE, BinoncaJ and CritlcaL By 

Thomas AxsoLD, BLA. Becond Kditlou. Crown Sro. price 7t. Sii. 
IHBEE CESTirBIE8 of EH&LISH LITEBATUBE. By CaASLES 

DuKB YojioK, R^usProfeaaor of Modem History and Eugliali literatim 

in Queeu'a Collefe, Belfast. Crown 8<0. price Ti. id. 
BOUTEET'B IMKUOB, complete in One Voltuue. Edited by the Bar. 

J. W, WaBTRA, B.D. Square crown Svo. lia, td. 
EISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COKKENTABT on tha OLD TZBTA- 

UBKTi vithaNew Tr«niilBtiDii. By H. M. KAuaca, Ph.D. ToA. L 

OMMif, Svo. lB«.nr adapted for the Qeneral Bckder, lb. ToL.IL Bxodtu, 

ISii. or adapted fiir the Oeueral Header, lli. V01.IIL Ltmlitmt.VAXT I. 

int. or artantKl fnr ih" nsneral Bender, it. \OL, IV. Levitina, Past II. 

1S>. or adapted for the General Beadar, it. 
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A UTIH-EaOLISH DIcnONABT. Bt 3oin T. Waira, D.D. 

Oion.miid J.B. RlDDLt,MA.Oioa. Tblrd Edition, rerlMd. 1 volt. Mo. 

pp. iJlA, price tit. cloth. 
TUta'i Collate Latiit-Englltli DIetioiikr? (TntermcdlBtr Site)* 

ibritlged for the aie of Uniieniity Stuile]iii from Ihe Fareut Woik (ju 

Kbova). Mudium Bvo. pp. L,<IM, price lii. rinlh. 
WliiU'i Jnnlar Btnient') Complata Latin-Engtlih k&d EaglUh-Latiu 

Blctioniry. New Edition, 8qu»re ISmo. pp. l.iiM, priwl*"- 
HBM™t»li, / '■''0 BNGr.tSK-L.(TfX DICTIONARY, prtoeB., erf. 

All EH0LI8E-QEEEE LEXICOIT, containing all the Greek Worda 
ntad hy Writori oT good autbDiit;, By C. S. TonSB, B.A. New Edi- 
tion. ito.m^ 

Hi. T05&E'B new IEXICOX, Engliah and Oreak, abridged Crom 
hla larger wock (as tbove). Keviaed Edition. Square limo.Si. id. 

A. OESEK-ESQLIBH LEXICON. Compiled 'nj IL a. Liddbli, D.D. 
De»n or Chriit Church, and K. Bcoii, D.D. Deaa of Kochealtr. Sixth 
EditlDO. Crown 41o. price SS«. 

A Lasleon, Braak and Bnj^lUh, abridged from Liddbli, and Boott's 
Gmk-E*eliih Lixieon. Fourteenth Bditioo. Square l^mo. Ti. e<j. 

A 8AN8KBIT-ENGLISH DICXIONABT. the Sanskrit words printed 
both In (he orldnKl Devana^ri and In Roman Lvtten. Compiled br 
T. BiKFiY, Prof: la the Univ. of KOttiimBQ. Svo. sai. W. 

WALKEB'S PBONOCnCIKQ DICTIOKAKT of the ENOLTBH LAN- 
GUAGE. Thorough]; revieed Editions, 1>;B. 11. SniKi. Bvo. 12j. ISmo.te 

A FB&CnCAL DICTIONABT of the FBENCH and ENQLISH UN- 
GUAGEB. BrUCosTinsBiir. Poiirleciith Eilltion. Poat Svo. J0«. M. 

Contaniean's Focket Dietlonftry, French and English, abridged fTom 
the above b7 the Author. Kl-w Edition, ri:>lied. Square IBmo. S«. Sd. 

NET PBACnCAI. SICtlONABT of the OESMAN LANODAOE; 
German- Eiwllah and Enitlish- German. By the Rev. W. I» BUCKLST. H^. 
and Ur. CtsX Mabtis Fsieplandix. roat 8vo. 7i, M. 

me KASTEBT of lANBITAOES ; or, ihn Art of Speaking Foreign 
"■ natliaily. Rv Thoiub Pbkndbboisi, late of the Civil 
— " — TdEditla- "" '- 



Service Bl Uadraa. Second Bditlon. Sro. Gf. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSATI ana CONTBIEITTIOBB of A. S. E. B,, Author of ' Iha 

Becratloiif of aCouutr; Paraon.' Unlfprm Eilltiona:— 
BMrtttiona of a Conatry Tarton. Bj A. K. H. B. Fibst and Seotiud 

BbbieI. crown Svo. Sf. Sd. each. 
Tkt GOmiOB-TLACB PHIL080FHEB in TOVB and COUNTBT. B; 

A.E.H.B. CrownSvo. price 31. Sd. 

Ltianro Bonn In Town ; Ewava Consolarmr, .Kithetical, Moral, 

Social, and DomHtic £}A.K. U.B. Crown Sro! 3(. bf. 
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Ilia OriTar TliDQgliti of a Covntrr 7aiiaii. B7 A. K. H. B. Fi&ST 

ftad SiOoiiD Sbkies, crown Sro, 3^. td, etch. 
Ciiticftl Eitayi ef a Ceimtry PftTion, (elected from Buayi con- 

tributnlto/V-Mfl^fXiVanai. BjA.K.H.B. Crnvn Svo. S«. <kt. 
Sanday AlteTnoDm at the Fariih Chuich et a SoottUb UniTWiitf 

City, By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. Ifc W. 
^Leiiani of Xiddls Age; with some Acconnt of varioiu (Stiee «d 

Hen. ByA. K. H. B. Crown Sio. St. td. 
Conniel and Comfort tpoken from a Cit; Pulpit. Bj A. K. E. B. 

Crown Bvo. prlca it, td. 
Ckangad AipMti of Unohasged Tnitlii ; Memoriali of St. Andreiri 

Bundaji. By A. K. H.B. CrowuSto. Si. td. 
pTOtent-dar Thoaghti ; MemorUU of St, Andrewi Sundaji. Bj 

A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. it. M. 
SHOBT BTUSIZS on QEEAT SUBJECTS. Bj Jihes Antbont 

Fbocds.M.A. IMuFiUowolEiBtorColl. Oxford. £ vol!i. Std. price SU. 
,LOU> HACAULAya KI8CELLAKE0US WBITHTQS 1— 
I/IBBAXT EniTioit. I roll. Svo. Portrait, ill, 
PiOFiiB'a liDri:oK, 1 toL crowu Bvo. 4t. Hd. 
LOBD XACAULATB KISCELUNEOIFS VBITIHGS and SPEECHES. 

Stceest'b Kditios, 111 crown Bvo. price as. 
The BET. SYDNET SUITE'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBZB ; indod- 

ingliii ContrtbutlonBtotbo SdinJivrgh Kmiat. Crown Sro. Si. 
Th« Wit and WUdom of the Rev. Sfdsaj Smith; a Selec^on uf 

the mott memonble PiSBkgei in hit Writing! ind ContenatloD. Umo. 3*. td. 

Tlia ECLIPSE of PAITH ; or. a Visit to a Beligions Sceptic. Bj 

Hehbt Booiei. TwHinb Edition. Fcp. it, 

Defonot of the Edipao of Faith, by iti Author i a ngoinder to Dr. 

Newman'a £<plv. Third Edition. Tcp.at.6d. 

Seleetione from the CorrMpoudanae of B. E. E. QrejMB. B7 the 

ume Author. Third Edition. Crown Sro. Ti. M, 
FAXILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectnrei delirered at the Boval 

Instlmilon of GrMt Brttnln. Bj the R'v. F. W. FiSttia, MX 7.4.8. 

Head Uiwlcr of Uulborough CoU<«e. Foal evo. with Two Uapa, U. Sd. 
CHIPS from a OSBKAIT WOBKSHOP; being EBsara on the Science 

or Ke)i|ilan. and on Mjlbolon'. Tmlitioni. and Cualomi. By F. «tl 

UBllsb. U.A.Jtc. Foremen Ueniber of IhaFrei.chlnMiluls. S lOla. Bto. £2. 
ITEB£BWE<}'8 STBIEH of L06T0 and HIBTOBT of LOGICAL 
DCTRINI 
.A. F.H.S. 

AHALTSIS of the PHEROKERA of the EUKAIT KIKD. By 
JaHMI Hili.. a New Edition, wtih Note*. IlliittrattTe nnd Crltlral. vjf 
B BltN. ANDBSW FlRDUTEB, kud GeohobO&otb. Edited, 
' Votei, by Jos* SIDAai KlU. t voli. avo. iiriei 28*. 
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La IITTBODirCZIOIl te KEHTAL PHIL080FET, on the IndsctiTa 

Hstbod. Byl.D.MOREix.U^.LLJ). STo.m. 
XLEMZaW of PSYCE0LO6T, coDtamiDg the Anolymg of tha 

InMllectiAl Fomn. By the mme Antbor. FMtBira.Tt.Sd. 
The SZCBZT ef EE8EL ; being the. HagelUn Srsten in Oririo, 

Frlnciple, Form, ftnd U*tter. B; J.H. Siisliho. 1 toIi. Sn. tS(. 
BIE WILLIAX EAKILTOIT; being the Philosophy of Perception: aa 

AniJysis. By J. H. SiiULisa. 8vo. »f, 
Tka BXKSB8 ftnd the IITTKLLECT. By Alkxaitdir Badt, M.D. 

PnCaBoi of Logic in the UalTenlty of Aberdeen. Third Bdltioo. 8T0. Ur. 
MEHTAL ftni XOKAL 8CIEHCB: • Comp«Di)iuiii of Psjchology 

■ad Sthin. By the nme Author. Second Edition. Crown Sro. Itf. Sd. 
lO&IC, DEDirCTIVX and IBDTJCTIVX, Bj the »itie Aaihor. In 

Two Fasts, crown Svo. lOt. Sd. Etch Part m&y beliad Mpintely:— 

Fast L Dtd-uetio*, M. Pabi II. liuhutioi^ St. td. 

TIIEE kud BFACE; ■ Metaphysicsl Essay. B; Shadwobth H. 

SoDosos. (Tbi> work coiers tba whole ground of SL)eGuUti>e Philoeopby.) 

Bio. prion Ut. 
The Theary of FnietlBe ; an Ethical Inqairj. By the midc AothoT- 

(Thiiirork. in ooojunctlon with the foregaiDg.eompleteaasyst«mofFbilo- 

■opby.) a Tola. Bvo. price £4i. 
Til* FBILOSOFHT of ITECESSITT ; or, Natnral Law as applicable to 

MentAl, Horal, and Social Science. By Cbaslbi Brat. Second Edition. 

A Kannsl of Aathrspologj, or Science of Han, based on Modem 
Seaearcb. By the Btme Author. Crown Svo. pries Si. 

On Toree, iti Xntal and Koral OorralatM. By the same Author. 

The SISCOTEBT of a ITEW WOBLD of BEIHO. By Qsasas 

Thosibos. Poet Svo. price St. 
A TREATISE on HTTKAV VAT1TBE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 

the Eiperimental Method of Beatoiiini into Mornl Butijects. By DATib 

Hume. Edited, with Note*, Ac by T. E. Oiueii, Fellow, nod T. U. 

Obow, late 8(dK«ar, oT Bdliol OoUcse, OifOrd. [/■ Ou pnm. 

S8SAT8 MOBAI, FOtmOAL, and LITZSABT. By Datid Bon. 

BythenmeBdittvB. [In tAjpnu. 



Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c 

OUTLIKES of ASTSOHOXY, 

MA. Eleventh Edition, wltb » 
crown Svo. price lit, 
ESSAT8 on ASTBOHOXT. By Eichakq A. Proctor, B.A. Hon. Sec. 
B.A.S. [Dedicat«d. by permiBsioQ. to the Aatronomer BoyaL) Bto. with 10 
Plaleaaiidia Wood EngraTings. price ISi; 
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Hie SUIT ; KULEB, LIOHT, FISX, and LIFE of the FLAHETABT 

SrSTEU. Br RiCHABD A. PROCiaB, S.A. F.ILA.S. With 10 Flatei 
(7 coloured) uid lOT Flmitci on Wood. Crown Svo. l-w. 

OIHEB WOBLDS THAN 0UE8 ; the PluraUty of WorHi Studied 
under the Light of Kecent Scientiflc Kewarchea. By tbe wme Autbor. 
Second Biliiiuji. witli I* 1 11 usl ration). CrowuSva Ito.M. 

SATUBHand it> SYHTEM. By the same Anther. Svo.witlil 4 Plates,! 4». 

BCEELLEH'B BPECTBITM ANALTBIB, b m application to Terres- 
Iriil SiitaWnces nnd the Pliyiical Constitution of tlie Hesvenly Bodies, 
Translated bj Jake ind C. Lasbell ; edited, with Notes, by W. Udos-idb, 
LL.D.F.ILS. With 13 riMes(« coloured) and 2S3 Woodcuts, s™, price SSi. 
' A yEW BTAB ATLAS, fortheLibrarj, the Schoo], andthe Obsecvatorj, 
inTwelie Circular Maio (with Two Index Plntes). Intended sa » Com- 
tdnion to 'Welib's CeleitiBl UbJi'Cts for Common Telescopes.' Witb a 
Letterpress Intniducllan oi^ tlie Study of the titan, illuslrnted by 9 Dia- 
graiDi. By aiCHABDA-pHOCiOK, B.A. Hon. See. E.A.8. Crowu8vo.M. 

CELEBTIAL OBJECTB for DOHMDR TELESCOPES. Bj the Be*. 
T.W. VSBB, MA. F.B.A.8. Tbird tditiou, ri^ised, « iili ■ large Ukp of 

MAVIOATIOir and HAUTICAL A8TB0H01IT (Practical. Theoretical, 

BcientiHc) for the uh of Students and Practical Hon. By l.laxBXniMU), 

F.K.AJS and H. ETIia. Svo. lit. 
DOVX'B LAW of BTOBKB, considered in connexion with the Ordtnarr 

Blovementa of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H.Bcoii, UX T.Cj5. 

Svo. 101. Bd. 
Jk GESEBAL DICnOlTABT of SEOOBAFHT, Descriptive, Phvslcal, 

BtatUtical, and Historical : rorminjt a complete Gazetteer of the World, By 

A. Ksiin JoaasTOB, LL.D, F.R.(i.8. Berised Edition. itit.SU.ad. 
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16 Plates. /cp.Oi.clorhTor'fli.Sd. bound in calf. 
Tbe PUBLIC BCBODLB ATLAS of MOBEBK 6E0&BAPHT. Id 

^UMana.eihibitlnK clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
CouDtHea delineated, and Notiiuc all the Chief Places of UlaturlcaL Com- 
mercial, or Boclnl luterest. Edited, wHh m Introduction, by the Sev. G. 
Bdtler, Ma. Imp. 4to. price S*. W. sewed, or S». cloth. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

IEXT-B00E8 of SCIENCE, KEGHABICAL and FETSICAL. Edited 
E, MA. Tne followliiKmay nowbeh»d,priceS<.6rf.each;— 

£. BioxAn's Metals. 

S. MiLLES's I nor«anic Chemistry. 

4. Obiffin's Algebra stid Trinouometrv. 

5. WiTsos'sVIaneandSoltdGeometry. 

6. MiiwEi.i/sTheorYOfHeat. 
I Tecboinl Arithmetic and 
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BUXZHT&ST TSSATIBE on ?HT&ICS, Eiperimental and Applied. 

TnniUted ind rdiitd rrom Gamrt's El^ntt de Pkptigiu iwuh tbe 
Aulbor'i Hini^tlDn) bf E. ATCiswm. Fli.D. P.C.S. Ks« Kdltion, r«<lM>ii 
■Dd «nlueed: Willi ■ Cjlouml FlUe Hid 7:l«Wi)oilcaIi. PDASTaUf. 
VAttTKAt PHII.OSOFHT for OEHSSAL BEADES8 ud TOirHS 

FEBSOXS; tnlii|;aCoiinearPh.viieidivFat>a of Mnthsmnltcil Formala^, 
eiproMd III tlic liiKniEo nf ilailir lirr, mid illuBtratcd with Einlmiiitory 
Brura, f»inm»rlr elncidnlinfi thn Prim-nijles mid J'littii. TtaiiaUiteii aiiJ 
eiiiMl from Qasot'b Court de Pluiiique, iritli the Aiiihor'i miKiiDu, by 
E. Atkissox, Ph.U. P.U.a. Crown Sio. with WuodciiW. priou 7*.W. 

lOTrHD : & Coarse of Eight I^rctorn delivered at tlie Rojal Institntioil 
or Groil BrlLiln. Kj Johh Ttstiau, LI.^. P.ILfi. New Edititm, crowa 
Bio. with Portnil oT M. CUadni lod 1«S Woodculi, price M, 

HEAT A KOSS of KOTIOV. Bj Profesur Johx Tthiiux, LLP. 
F.B^. Pourth Sditioii. Crown Bto. with Woodcuti. lOt Id. 

KE8BAXCEU in MOLECULAB FHYBICS by HEARS of BABIAUT 
HEAT: nSfriHorUeinnimmllFctcd from tliu Philaaophial Traiinrtions. 
JJy JoqnTixdi.ll.I>1'<U-F.B.S. 1 roL Sio. [In tlie prat. 

BEBEABCHEI on SIAKABNETIBX and KAORE-CBTSTALIIO 
ACTION : Including ilie Queatioii of DIamuiietic folarltT. Bj the soma 
Author. WilhHI'bUniiiiiniiiny \Voud.:uU. 8vo.priceli(. 

BOTES of % COtTBSE of 8STE1T LECTUBES on ELECTBTCAL 
FHEXO»EN« mid THEOKIBS, rinlinriHl it the Ito^nl Inititutioil, 
XJI.1G7U. ilr Fn>r«or'11i(DUJ. Crown Sto. It. sewed, or li.Sd. clolh. 

XOTES of a COIIBSE of VIITS lECTTTBES on LIBHI delivered at the 
Eoyit Inatltiiilon. j,.d. iMtp. By the uuiB Auttior. Crowa Bvo. price It, 

rEAOKEITTS of SCtEITOE, Bj Jons Ttndill, LL.D. F.E.S. Third 

Edition, era. prico iw, 
LiesT SCIENCE for LKIB1TBE HOITSS; a Series of Familui 

EB«;iDnSi'iuntinsSuhj«:u,Nitiiri1 Phaoomeua, £c. U; Bu A. Pbociob, 

B S, g it.*. '*, Cniwnnio.pricH7i.etf. , 

UOHT : Im [nfluence on Lifa and Ilealth. By Fokbbi Wuwlow, 

lIJ).D.aL.O>on. (Hon.). Vcp.8vo.0t. 
A TBEATISB on ELECTBICITT, in Theoiy and Fractree. B7 A. 

Da u BiTB, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. InuuUtad bf C. T. TaxZXI, 

F.KA. S voli.Sra.with WoadcuW,£3 13«. 
TlL* COBREIATIQir of PHYSICAL lOBCEt. Bj W. R. Gbotb, 

Q.C V.PAB, Fifth Bdltinn. rcri«d, and followed bj ■ Dincouiwi on Con- 

Iinuiij, tivclOt. «d. ThcDiicDBro na Cbiitiitiii(«,HparmUly,U.6i2. 
TAX DEB HOETEIT-S HAITDSOOK of ZOOLOGT. Tranilated from 

the Second Dutch Edition hy Che Be*. W. Clxu, H J). 13^. 1 tdIl 8t«. 

with M i'laten of Figurei, «0t. 
ProfMMT OVEN'S LECTtTBEB on tho COKFABATtTE AVATOKT 

and PhynoloicT of the liiverlcbraie Auinmia. Second Edition, with tM 

Woodculi. Syo,i!It. 
Tb» COXFABATITE AHATOKT and PKTBIOUGT ot tli« TEBTS- 

brate Animali. By RiCH*aii Owaa, F.B.S. S.CX. With t>;£ \*(wd- 

cutl. 3>o)t.8TO.£313t.»ii. 
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HEW W0EK8 7UBLIBHBD IT LONGMANS two CO. IS 

Ib« O&IOIir of Gini.ISATIOIT ud tlL« PEIKIIIVE COITSITIOH 

orHAM-.UentalftnilSod^ Condition orSmn^n. BTfitrJonv LuBBOCE, 
Bart. M.P. FJLS. Bwoud Editioii, witb a Woodcuts. 8va. price Itt. 

Tba PSIKITITE HIHABITASTB of SGAHDIRATIA; coDtiiDiDg a 
DeacHption of thB ImplemBUM, Dwellinffs, Tomba, »nd Mode of Living o( 
the SiVMiaB in Che North of Europe dnr!n« the Bloiie due. B7 STIS 
NiLsaoN. With IB Flatei of Figura end 3 Woodcut«. Bro. ISj; 

BIBIE AITIHAL8 ; b^ing a Dacription of every LiTing Creatore 
menlionod inlhuBcriptiires. from the ApetotheConL By the Bar. J. G. . 
Wood, MA. F.L.8. With ^»ut 100 VigDeCtee on Wood. a™, iu. 

EOKES WIXHOrT HANDS ; t. DeBcr^ption of tht Babitations of 

AnImaU, cluBcd acf ordlng to Ihelr Principin of Conatnictlou. Bfthe Bar, 
J. O. Woos, U J. FJ..B. With eboutlM Vignettes on Wood. Sro.ilt. 
IKSECra AT HOXE; a Popular Account of British Insects, theii; 
Stnirturi', Habit!!, tud TraT^sfonaallonB. Br the Bev, J.G. Wood, H.A. 
F.L.S. With upwards of 1m lIlubtrationB engraved on Wood (1 colDUied 
aud SI fuUelioof page|. 8va price SU. 



I1.A.F.L.E. WitlisbDUteO WuodcutlllustrMions. Crowul 

A FAKILIAB mSTOET ef SISD8. B; E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.B.S. 

late Lord Biahop of Nonrlch. Beventh Edition. with Woodcuti. Scp.St.6d. 
Ibe SAKHOBIES of ItATtrBE ind VSITY of CBEATIOV. By Dr. 

GSOBSB Hj,stw;o. 8to. with numerous lUustratlons. IBs. 
Ib« SEA ftnd Ita LITIBO WOKSEBS. Bj the same Author. Third 

<Hnglilti) Edition. Svo. with man; Uluatntiong.Ils. 

TlB TBOPICAL WORLD. BjDr. Geo. HiBiwio. With 8 Chromo- 
ijlograplu and 179 Woodcuta. Svo. 21j. 

The STTBTEBBAITEAlf WOBLD. By £r. Geotioe HABm-to. With 
3 Mapsi and about £D Woodouta, including 3 full aiza of page. Svo. price £lf. 

Iho ?OLABWOBLD,aPopn1arDeicriptioi)ofMnaandNatureiDthe 
Arctic and Antarctic Eegimiaof the GJohe. By Ur. GeobHE Habiwio. 
With 8 Chromoijlographs, S Slapa, and 8S Woodcuta. Svo. 2H. 

EBBT ftnd BPEirCE'8 IHTBODTTCTIOB lo EKTOMOLOOT, or 
Eleinents of the Katunl History of Inaecta. Tth Edition. Crawu gvo. Hi. 

VATIITSSB'S TEEASITBT of irATTTBAL HTBTOBT, or PopitUr 
DiBtionary of Zoology, Rovijfd and corrected by T. 8. Cobbold, MJ). 
Fcp. with mo Woodcuti, Gj, cloth, or 8f. Od, bound in calf. 

Xh« XBEASUBT of BOTAITT, or Popular Dictionary of the Tegetahle 
Klnjcdom 1 includinit a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J.Lindlbt, 
F.a.S. and T. MooBB, F.I.,a. assisted by eminent Conlributora With H* 
Woodcuts and £0 Steel PUlea. Two FarU,rcp. 121. cloth, or Ito. calf. 

The ELEXEIITS of ZOTAUT for FAKILIE8 and 8CH00LB. 
Tenth Edltioo, rovlsed by TbOxab Uooei, E.L.8. Fcp. witii in Wood- 
cuts, if. 6d. 

T Thomas Bitexi. Niath 
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NEW WORKS F<rBLTSHn> bt LONGHANS A 



LOHDOH'S EirCTCLOFJEDIA ef FLABTB ; eompn«inK t>i« Specific 
Chincter, DeKrlplion, Culture. Higtot?, Ac. of Hi th« Fl&nta found in 
OmtBril^^D. With upwtrda of li.OOO Woodcuts. Sto. iZt. 

KAUHDES'S tCISHTIFIC ulI LITESAST TSZAETTBT. New 
Edition, thomughlr nrlied uid in gmC rart re-mitten, nith above 1,0A« 
new Arliclo, b; J. Y. JoHSios, Corr. U.Z.S. Fcp. St. doth, or Bi. M. ciir. 

A DtcnOHAAT af 8CI£1TCE, LIT££A.TTms, ud AST. Fourth 
1!iilt<nn. nudited bT W. T. Bbibds (the oiiiclnBl Author), ind Gboigb W. 
inbCed by CDiilributors ot nnlnent BcienUSo knd Litenr^ 
) TDl>. medium tie. prioe eSt. cloth. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 



Completfi in fl vols, medium iva. . 
SnpplemwLt; bringing the Record of CheTnical Diacorery down to 
theendoftheyurlSW: inoluding also several Additions to.indCom-cttons 
of.for"»!r results which have appi^irECliii 1870 and 1871. By Hesbt Waitb, 
B.A, F.B.S. F.C.8. Assisted bv emitunl l^cientilii: and l<Tactiial Cbemitu, 
CoQtribulon lo the Originil Work. Sua. price Sli. ed. 

ELEXERTSofCSEKIBTaT.TheoTeticalandPracticaL BtW.Allzm 
HtiUB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. FourtU 
Edition. S vols. Bio. £3, PiST I. CnEUTCU. Paraics, lU. PiKi II. 
iNQBauiia Cbiuibtbt. 2lt. Fibi 111. Onajjiic Ckbuiexbi, 2ti. 

OUTLIIIEa of CHEUSTET ; or. Brief Notes of Chemical FftcU. 
By WiLLIiu OutlKQ, H.B. F.a.S. Crovn Sto. 7«. Bd, 

A Courts of PrMtickl CbomiitTy, for the uie of Uedical Stadenta. 
By the Hime Author. New Edition, with TO Woodcuts. Crown Sto. 7«. M. 

LeetOTti on Antnul Chemlitiy, deliyered at the Boyal Collie of 
PhyBiclam in IMS. By the lame Anthor. Crown Bva 4t. Sd. 

SELECT HETHOSS in CHSKICAL AHALTSIS, ohiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By WlLLUU CsaoKEi, F.a.S. With ^ Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
price IZt. M. 

CHEHICAL BOTES for th« LECrCBE EOOM. Br TnouAs Wood, 
■ - ■ " - - ■ - , II. c 
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NBW VORES fCELiBESD BT LONQMAK8 us Ca IE 

A BTSIEK of nrSOERT, Theoretical and FncticBl, In Treadles 

h> ViriniD A-uthon. Edited bjT.HoLHXBiH^ Ad. SuiKeouuid Leciurer 

- -' " ■- HixpitaJ, tiid Surjeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 

lioQ, thoroughlj reiiBoil, with niunerouu JlluB- 

Irations. 6 roJ). evo. m u. 
Ha STTBaiCAL TBSATHEKI of CHILDSEITS DISEASES. By 

T. HoLMii. MjL Ac. lBt« Surfceon to the Hospital tor Bick Childreu. 

Second Edition, with S Pidtei tod 112 Voodcuti. 8iro. SI*. 
IXCTUKEB on the FZmCIFLES Mid FBACnCS of PETSIC. Bj 

Sir THOKn VX.TBOS. But. UJ). Fifth EdiHou, tliorougbly revised. 

2 vols, Svo. price S6r. 
LECTUBES on BUBOICAL FATHOLOOT. By Sir Jaxbi Piobt, 

Birt. F.R.S. Third Edition, revlBed md rB-edil«d bj the Author uid 

Profraaor W. TdKHBB, M.B. Sio. with ISl Voodcuts. 21i. 
COOPEB'S DICTIOHABY of FBACTICAL BUBOSBT and Encydo- 

picdia of BurBital Science. New Edition, hrought down totheprMenlthne. 

Sj S. A. Lank, Surgeon to St. Uti}'* Hoapitftl, utUted by vulout Emiucnl 

BurKeoiiB. ToL. IL Sva comptetiug tlie work, [Zn the pren. 

On CEBOBIO BBOBCHITIS, ofpeeislly tti oonnseted witli QOVt, 



Tba CLIHATE of the SOUTH of FBAHCE %a ITFITSD to UTTAIIIIS; 

with Notice* of Meditflrnneta uid other Winter Stations. By C. T. 
■WiuiAMB. M.A. M.D. Oion. AMiatant-Ph>-Bietan to the HcupltsJ lor Con. 
sumption at Brompton. Second Editioo, Crown SlTo. 6«. 
BEFOBTB on the FB0GBE8S of FBACTICAL and BCIEItTirlO 
MEDICINB in Different Pirts of the World. Edited hj Hoeicb DoBIli, 
UJ). awisted by numeroua uid dlatingiuihad Coadjutors. Vols. 1. and U. 

FVLKOITAAT C0H8UHPTI01T ; its Natnie, Yuieties, and Treat- 
ment : with an Analyaia of One Thousand Cases to eiempllfj' its Duration, 
ByC. .r.B.WiLLiAJiB, H J). P.8.S, and C. T. Wii.LTAMa. M.A. M J). Oion. 
Post Svo. price ICW. td. 

CJ^IHICAL LECTVBE8 oa DISEASES of tha LIVEB, JAirSDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DBOP8T. By CBIBIU UcKCBISOH, HJ>. Post Sto. 
with U WoodoatMOs. U. 

AHATOn, OESCBIFTIVX and BITBGICAL. By Hxhbt Gbai, 
PJLS. Wltb about 400 Waodcuti from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
. T. HouiBI, I1.A. Cantab, with a new lutroductlon by. the Editor. Koyd 
Sto.IS*. 

01ITLDIBB of PETSIOLOQT, Human and Compkrative, Bj Johr 
M.^BWAT.T, P.B.C.8. SuTKeon to the Univenity College Hospital, I TOla. 
crown Svo. with 1£S Woodcuts, iU. 

PHYBIOLOeiCAL AXATOKT and PHTSIOLOaT of XAIT. By tbe 
' te B. B. Todd, U JD. P.KS. and W. BowKur, P.B.B. of Sine's Collie. 

'•'- niuiltatlons. Vol. II. Svo, JB«. 

dltlon by Dr. LiosKL S. B&iut. F.B.B. In oourw 
ly Illustrations. Pasts I. and II. price It. id. ea 

OOFLAFO'B QICnolTABT of FBACTICAI MEDiaFE, abridged 
from the larger work and throughout brought down to the preaent Stale 
orUedicalBdcnce. 8td, SSf . 
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II NSW WORKS VCItltOSn BT LONOHAKS »>]> CO. 

Ob tha KANirFACTTJBE of BZXT-BOOI SrOAS in SXtHJOnt 
ftnd laSLAND, Bj WiujAK CBOom, F£A Cnnra Bto. wiUi 11 
WoodoaU, it, ad. 

DX. FE&Znii'S ELEXEIfTB of KATEBIA KEDICA ud THEBA- 

PEUIICS. kbridEed and ulmpted for theusa of Uedidl uidPhiraiaeeulial 
Prutnlnnon and Btudeiifai mnd comprisitiK mil the Medicine) of tbe 
British Ph«ni«.^.nrBi». with lucli others u are fivqnentlj ordered in Pre- 



The Fine Arts, and lilustraled Editions. 

a FAIBTLAITD: Pirturei from the Blf- World. B7 Kichabd 
PoTLI. With « Poem liyW.iLtiBQKiM. With Sliteen PUle*. conWiininir 
Thirty-rii Uaigiu printed In Coioun, Folio, Slj.«4 

HALF-HOUB LECTITBES on the EISTOBT uid FBACTICZ of tha 

Fine snd OmsinentMl Art*. Bj WlLLIiM R Boott. Kbw Edition, reriied 
bf Ibe Author 1 iritliso Woodcut). Cniwu Std. gi. td. 

ALBEBT SUBZB, HIS LIFE and WOBES; inclodii^ Anto- 
bioiDphi™! Papen «iid Comolata Ciit»lo«tuM, By Winnin B. Scorx. 
With iiii Btobius) b; the Author, uid other UluBtrUioai. Bvo. 1S>. 

The CSOBAXE BOOK for EITOLAHD; the HTtnns translated by 
Jtl)sG.Wi5iW0RTHi theTunet irmiwied bjProtW. S. Bimitt tad 



I. elegaotlj bound iu morocco. 
LTBA GEBKAHICA ; the Christiui Tew. TransTslea Tiy CATBEiiTiia 

WiiEHoSTB: with lis lUuitntioo* oa'Wood drUD b; J. LiiaBtOK. 

VAJi. tto.au. 
LTBA OEBUAHICA ; the Christian Life. Translated hj CATHERitra 

WndrwoKTH ; with Rbout SOO Woodcut HI mtntlona b; 1. Liightoh, F.8.A, 



F.S.A, Teit >olecIcd by K. PiooT. Imperial Ivo 
8ACBED and lEOEKDABT ABT. By Mrs. Jaxssdn. 
Legend* of the Salnti and Kartjn. Neir Edition, with 19 

Etching) and \ffl Woodcut). 1 rob. square crown gTo.31*. id. 
Lagends of the Konaitic Ordan. 'Sew Edition, witb II Etcltbga 

and 8S Woodcuu 1 lOL squire croirn Sio. II*, 
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NSW WORKS PDBUeasD bt LOMOMANS HID CO. IT 

SACSED tmi LEOEHDAXy AST. By Mrs. Jaugsov. 

LeKend* ftf the Kadonna. New Edition, with ST Etchings and 

leSWoodcots, 1 Tol.squua crown aio.ElJ. 
Tha Hiitorr of Oor Lord, with that of hi* T^xi ">^ Frecnnon. 

Compleled by Lod; Eistliee. Revised Edlllon, with 31 Etohingi uid 
Ml Woodcuts. 1 voLi.sqiiftre crown Hio.i^. 

The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

□ Attempt to ihew how far 
'etained in Engluid liuriiiK tfae 

. ^9dinthBpre>eQt. BsC.L.BiiT- 

I^IE, Architect, With IS lUustintioiia (M full size of page). Imperial Svo. 

price SI*, erf. 
SWIirS EKCTCLOPJEIIA of ABCHITZCTVSE. with abora 1.600 

BngmHngi on Wnod. Fifth Edition, reilacd and enlanred by Vi^il 

PjLFWO&TB. e<o. 62t. id. 

A KAITTTAI of ABCHITECTUBE : bdog a Concise History and 
Kiplanitlon of the principal Stylsi of European Architecture, Andent, 
MediKval, and ItenaisBancfii with a GloBaary of Technical Terna. By 
Tqo:ias Mitchell. Crow a Svo. with ISO Wo<idcutB,]Oi.«([. 

HUTTS on HOUSEHOLD TABTE in FnRItlTtntE, UFHOLSTEBT, 
and other Details. By CbiDlbbL. Eibilakb, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 80 lllustntloni. Square crown Svo. IM. 

IBinCIFLXS ol KECHABiaX, dcBiened for the Use of Student! in 
the UniTersilfpi, and for EngineeriiiB Btudenta renerally. By R. 
WlLLia,M.A. F.k.S. &c. Jacksonian Profesanr In Ebe UniTenlty of Cam.^ 
hridge. Second Eilition, enlarged ; with 37* Woodcuta. 8vu. 18i. 

LATHES and TirBHIHO, Bimple, Xschantcal, and OBHAKEVTAL, 
By W. Ubnby Noktscott. With about HO lUiuErationa on Steel and - 
Wood. gvo. l&t. 

USE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, KAirrVACTTI&ES, and KIKZI; 
Siith Edition, chieny rewritten and greatly enlarged by KOBIST Hum, 
E.B.B. aulated by nnmerou) ConiriEuton emineut In Science and the 
Arts, and familiar wilhUannhcturca. With aboie £,l»0 WoodcutL I Tola. . 
medium gio. price £4 lU. id, 

EAEOBOOK of FE&CTICAL TELE0BA7HT. Ry B. S. CiTi.i.Er, 
Memb Inst. C.E. Eniineet-ln-Cbip( nf Telegraphs to tho Poit Office, 
EJlh EUlttnn. with lie Woodcuta and 9 Plates. Svo. price lU. 

EKCTCIOPASIA at CIVIL ENQINEEBIKO, HiBtorii^], Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cubt, C.E. With Bbore 3,000 Woodcuta. 810.U1. 

TBEATI8S on KILLS and KILLWOBE, Bj Sir W. FuBBAinii,. 
Bart. FJtS, New Edition, with 18 PUtei and Sa Woodcut*. I Tola, 

SE?DL 'n 

Fust, Sicosd, and TaiKD Sibisb, w 
8»ol».crown8vo. ICU. M. e»ch. 
The APPLICATIOH of CAST and WEOUaHT IBOIT to Bnllding 
PurpoKH. By Sir W. Faibhaies, Bart. F.R.8. Fourth Edition, enlargedi 
with a Plates and 118 WoodL-uis. 8vo. price lis. 
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A TREATISE on tb* BTEAK EirGTVE. in iti Tiriona Application! 

to Mliw^ M111>, Rtara Kit>i|^ian. RailwannndAgriraltur^ By J.Boram, 

C.B. Eighth EditioD: vlthPortrait.ST PUtes,*nd SU WoodiutL *to.tit. 
CATECmSK ef the BTEAK EHGIRE, in iu vsriong Applications to 

Klma. HII1>. Htesm NirlintiQU. BAHxayt. and Agriculture. B; the ume 

Author, With X* Woodculi. Fop.&i. 
EAVSBOOK of thaSTEAH EHGIITE. Bjthn Bams Author, forming ft 

KxTtatheCitechismof thnSteus GTiitlne.wiiheT Woodcuti. Pcp.tt. ' 
BOQBHS'SRECEirT IHPBOTEXEITTSiii tlis BTEAK EirailTE in lU 
10 grilles. Mills. St«m Ntvigition, B^lmja, ftnd ARTl* 



— ...... _^ , ..^w BiUllon, induiiag ^ 

Euunjjlea^ with 13* Woodcuti. Fcp. Svo. ti. 
A TREATISE on the BCEEW FBOFEILZB, BCBEW VESSELS, ftud 
Borew Biwlnfla, u md«pled for parpows of PeMe ind W»ri irith Notice* 
or other Methods of PrnpuMoii, Tsblea of the DiuienalonB and V^rTnnuance 
of Screw Slemmi'rs. iiid [i.'tailed Sp.-clflcsliona of Ship" wid Eiigtnes. Bj 
J. SouBSB. G.E. XevEditjon.vithMPl&tea and £81 Woodcuts. t,co.eSt. 

EXAMPLEB of XODEBN STEAK, AIE, ftnd OAS ZITQIHES of 

the uioat Aoproved T.vpea, uemplojed for Vninphiic, 'orDriTiiuEMvhinerr, 

for Iconotlon. and mr Airiculture. minutely ujd pnulionliT descrilKd. 

By JOHii Bodb:ib. C.E. In courae of publiculion lu 21 1'nrt*, price U.M. 

each, forming One volume 4to. vlth about BO Hitei tad tno Woodcuts. 
A HIBTORY of the UACHIIIE-WEOUQHT EOBIEBY «nd LACE 

UanulMturei. Bf Williuk Fsletti, F,L.S. 7,B,8. Royal Sra 111. 
PaACrrlCAl TBEATIBE on HEIAIHrEGY, adapWKl from the hst 

Geroitn Erlitioii nf ProrAsaor Kebl's iraiallur^byW.CROOKHa.P.'R.S.te, 

■udE. BAHSia, Ph.D.U.E. Wither Woodcuts. 3 volt, Svo. price £* 19). 

KITCHELL'S KAHUAL of PBACnCAI ASSATIKO. Third Edi- 
tion, for the lUMt part re-i»ritl«n. with ell the recent DiBTO"Brie« liicor< 
poraled,bj W. CHOOKEi, F.E.S. With 188 Woodcull. S"0. je«. 

The AET of PERFUMEaT ; the Hiatorv «nd Theorj of Odours, and 
the Methods of Bitractlni the Amnu of Plants. By Dr. FiBMB, VJCA 
Third Hdition, vilh M Woodcuts. Crovn Svo. lit. td. 

LOTTQOITB EKCTCLOFJKDIA of AOSICULTITRE : comprialng the 
Lving-ont, laiprovement, and Maniusmant of Landud Prop^^, and the 
Oultivatioa and Eooiiomy of the Productions of AKriculture. Vltb 1.1m 
Woodcuts. a»o. iT«. 

London'! Encyolopsdi& of OArdaaing; 
Praotteo of HorlicUltura, Floriculture, Arbo 
dening. With I.1I1XI Woodcut*. Svo. Eli. 

ZATLSOITB ART of yAHriHQ RENTS and TILLABEB, and Clainu 
of Tenant! upon Quittiti» Farmi. hoth at Michaelmu and LadyOv- 
Elghtii Edition, revised by J. CIlOBTOH. 8vo. Ifti . Oif . 
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Religiom and Moral Works. 

AUTHOStTT and CONSCIEItCE ; n Free Debnte on the Tendene? of 
DcHtrDiitlo Theoloty ftnd on the Cliu-jcturlitics of FtltlL Edited bjCoswlZ 
HoBEL. Fust Svo. price la. id. 

BE&SORB of FAITH; or, the ORDER of the Christian ArgutnBnt 
Iha R6». G. 8. DiiEW, M.i. Second Mtlon, 



CHBISnAir BACEBDOTALISH, viewed from a. Lajman's standpoint 
or Iried b; Holy Scripture and tbe Enrlj Fatiiers : with m nhert Bliftch d 
thflStataof the Chnreh from tho end of tho Third to ihe KeformBtion in 
the beiflnnliii of tlie Biiteenth Century. By John Jibdike,K.A.LL.D. 

rniOinntS of tb« old TEBTAKEHT, thalr BSASme on ohbis- 

TIAN FAITH and Pa&CTlCE. By the Ker. BaBEttT Bakes OiBDL£> 

BioirB.U.A. SvQ. price ISj. 
An UTTSODTICTIOII to the THEOLOBT of tbe CHITBCH of 

EHQL&ND. In an Uiposition nf the Thirly-nme Articles. By the Ber. 

T. F. BouLTGn, LL.D. Fcp, Svo. price St. 
rUSDUIKBTALS ; or, Base! of Belief ooneerning MAN and GOD: 

a Hindboik of Menial. Moral, nnd Keligious Philoiophy. By the Ear, 

T.Gbiffith, MA. 3vo.pTii;e lOs.ed. 

PKATEBS SELECTED from the COLtECTIon of tha lata BABOV 

BUNSBN, «nd Tmnslated by CiTHSKi: 

Family. i>— "" .. u.j... 

price ii. ai. 
Tha BTUDESra COKPESDIITM of tha BOOS of COXAOH 

PBATETt! beini Not4> Hiatorlcal and Eiplaiatory of the Litunyof the 

Church of England. By the Eev. H. Alldes Nash. Fop. Sto. price X«. M. 
Tbe TBUTH of tha BIBLE: ErideDce from the Mosaic and other 

Eeoordi of CrOBtloii; the Origin and Anliouily of Man; the Science of 

Scripturn i and from the Archaology of Diffurent IfBtiont of the Earth. 

By the Bar. B. W. B1.TII.E, MA, Ciowu Bra. price Ti. Sd. 

CHUBCHEB and thair CBEED3. Bythe Rev. Sir Faiup FEBsma, 

But. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and L'uiver>il? Medalliit. 
Croim Bvo. price 10*. 6d. 



IT II. Prayers and Uediiatloiia for Frinte Use. Fop, 8vo. 



Bristol, ^ost Sro. price M 

An EZ708ITI0K of tht S9 ABTICLXI, Historical and I>(ictrinal. 

By B.Hi,boldBB0WI(I,D.D. Lord Blahopot Ely. Ninth lidit. Sto.1S>., 
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S» KKV VORKS TDBLISKIS ST LONGMAIfS iro CO. 

Tht IIFS ud ZFISTIEB of 8T, FATIL. Bj the Rft. W. J. 
C(»ITBUEI,ULA.,mnillbsYeT7BcT.J.S.How>ov,DJ).DGUi ofCbeaUr:— 
LnKUT Editiot, with >11 the Oriicliikl muMntiona^ IUm I^ndHaiMt 



Hkim. 1 toL erowQ Std. price fit. 

Tko TOTAOB mnd BHIPWHECX el IT. FATTL; wiOi ranertatimul 
CFD the Lite and Writlnn of St. Luke md the ShJn and NiiTintion of Die 
AndenU. B; JiVM Shith, F.E.B. Third Edltfon. Cnm Svo. 10>. td, 

A OSinCAL and OSAKKATICAL COmENTABT on ST. FAITL'S 
BpiMle*. BrC.J.EujcoTT.DJ). Lord BltlioporGloucealeTJt Bristol Bra. 

flKlfttUu, Fourth Edition, 81. td. 

Xplioiiuu, Fourth Edition, 8j. 6d, 

Futoral Eplitloi, Fourth Edition, lOt. 6d. 

PhUlppiULi, ColoHlftni, uid Fhiltmon, Third Edition, lOi. 6<f. 

ThMHtlonlkM, Tttird Edition, 7«. 6d 

EISTOmCAL LFCTTTSBB as tb« LIFE Of OTTK LOED JESUS 
CHRIBT: beinF the HulMtui Leclurea lorlUfi. By C. J. Euicorr, DJ>, 
LordBldiopofQIoiiceateruidBriatol. Fifth Bditioo. gya-pricaU*. 

ZTIDEITCE of tho TBUTE of th« CEBIBTIAX SELIGIOK derivsd 
from the Liteial FulfllmeDt oT Prophecy. By Alhihdbb Keitb. D.D. 
37th Bditton, with numeroui Pl&tea, in iquue Svo. 12*. td. ; tlao the SBth 
Sdition, in post Bva with G FlUet, U. 

Eiitory and Daitin; of the World ftnd Church, aceording to 
Scripture. By ttis ume Author. Eqnin 8vo. with 40 lUuMrations, int. 

An IITTBOSUCTIOH to the STTTST of tho SEW TEBTAKEIfT, 
Critl<s], Bieeetic&i. and TheoloElcaL By the Sev. S. DAVlDBoir, DJ>. 
LL.D. 1 Tub. 8vo. 3M. 

HABTWELL HOEITI'S IKTBODIICTIOir to. the CBITICAI STUDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Bcripturea, as last rerlted ; with * Napa and 
£1 Woodcut! and Taceiiatlea. ItoIlSto.*:*. 

EWAIO'S HISTOET of ISEAXL to tho DEATH of HOBEB. Trans- 
lated from the Qennm. Edited, wilha Prefticeaud an Apri«ndti,hyEcaBBl.I, 
MiEiiHiiD, M-A. Second Edition, a vol*. B»o. 2*i. Vols. IIL ojid IV. 
edited by J. E. CiKPaKiEB, II.A. price ai». 

Tho EIBTOBY and LUEBATiniE of tha IBEAELITEB, according 
to the Old Teatsment aod thn Apoci^-plia. By C. Ds Koihbchild ii>d 
A. Dk Kothbchile. Second EdiiK>n. revised, i »d1m. pott Bvo. with Two 
Maps, price IJj.&t Abridged Edition, in 1 tol.ttq). STO.prica Ss.di. 

Tht BEE of EOKE in tha KIDDIE AQES. Bj the Rev. Obw.uj> 
J. KmcmL, B.CX. and U.A. Svo. price ISi. 

Tha TBEABUBT of BIBLE EjrOWIEBGE ; heing a Dictionary of tha 
Booki, Per«ons, Places, Bventi, and other matteri. of which mention ii made 
In Holy Sfripture. By Eev. J. Atkb, M-A. With Hapa. IS Plal*?, and 
Woodcuta. ftp. 8T0. price 8«. cIMli, or Ba. 6rf. neatly bound lu olf. 
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NEW WORKS 



Th* OBSES TSBTAKEST-, with Nowi. Omnmarical andGxegeticil. 

Bj the Rot. W. Wbbstih, H.A. uid the BeJ. \f. F. WiLEIHMV, H^ 

i lola. 811. £1 u. 
SrESY-D&Y SCRIFTITBE SITFICTTLTIES expUiTied and i11a>trat«d. 

By J. E, Peebcott, UJ.. Vol. I. Maltlttte Kud Mark; Vol. II. Lutt and 
John. S vols. 8vo. Si. euh. 

ThsFEIITATETJCH and BOOS Df JOSHUA CEITICA.LLTEX&1IIFED. 

By the Right Rev. J, W. Colkhso, D.D, ixird BLJiop g[ VtXxL Peopla'i 
Edition, in 1 vol. croufii 8vo. 8«. 
Paet VI. Hie Liter Lsaialation nftks Penlaleuch. Svo. price 24j, 



EVSLAKD and CHBISTEBSOII. B7 Arcbsi8H0P Manhiho, D.D. 

Post Svo. pricH lOi. td. 
A VIEW of the BCRIPTtiaE RETELATI0B8 COSCEBimra » 
FUTUEE STATE. By Richard VIbaisly, OJ}. lata Arcbbiahop o( 
Dubha. Kiflth Bdilion. Ftp.S.o.M. 

r Elizabeth M. Sswkll, Aathor of 
m, reviled. Fop. Svo. price St. 
Tailing Thongliti on. BeligioQ. Bf thesam^ Anthor. Fcp. Svo. 3?. Sif. 
Self-Examinatloa bafoia Couflrmation. Bj (he samB Aathor, SSmo. 

price li. lid, 
Bmdiugi for a Konth Fieparatorr to ConflnnattOB, fhtrn Vriten 

orthe BarlrandEnEliah Church. H; the Mine Author. Fcp.M. 
Beadlngi for Sytij Day in Lent, compiled from the WTiUngf of 
Biihcp JibKhtTitiaib. By the ume Author. Fcp.Ei. 

Freparation for the Holy Commnnlon ; the Devotjone chiefly bom 

theworluofJSBEHTTiTLOH. Bt Iba ume Author. S3mo.3t. 



rSIHCIPLES of IDirCATIOIT Drawn from iratnre and BtTtUtlon, 

and applied to Female Education In the Upper Clauei. BythaAutlior 
of ' Amj Herbert.- 1 lohi. Tcp. 111. Od. 

SIHOEBS and SOIfai of the C&VBCH : beioi; Biognphical Sketches 
or the HTmn-Wrltera III ill the prlndpilCollecChiTiai with NotM oa th^r 
Pulmi and ETmui. B; J08IAH Uillsb. ALA. FoiC Svo. price 10*. &i. i 

LTBA OEBIUnCA, traoBlated from the German by Uiu C. WoK- 
wosiE. Fiaai Sibiei. HTmni tbr the Bundsja and Chief FeatiTali. 
SacoiD Saaiia, the OhrUtlaa Lite. Fap.3i. 8d. eachSisiii. 

■ IFIBITUAL SORGB ' fOr the STTKSATS and HOLtSATI thiangk. 
out the Teaa, By J. B. B. Uohmmll, LLJ). Vicar of BHham and BunI Dean. 
Fourth Bdillcoi.BlitbThauuijd. Fcp. w.M. 

no BZATIT7DZB ; Abasement before God (Sorrow for Sn t Heeknua 

'. Fop. 11.8(1. 
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Km ?BEBiarCE— not hti KZICOBT, lUS. By the nme Antlxv, 

la Hemoiy of hli Sa>. Sixth Edition, iemo.lt. 
JDnSATOirSS mttn tha CHXHTIAIT LITZ: DucoDneft. B/ 

jAXta MiBiiHU.n. Fourth Edition, arenillj teiiied. Foit Bio. 7i. 6d. 



BISRO? JZBZKT TATLOB'I ERTIBE W0BE8. With Lif« b7 
BiiHOF Hbbii. Berlaed uul corrected bj tba Ber. C. P. BDBa, 10 Tola, 



Travels, Voyages, &c 



aenck AitxJlei; Militia. 

Xfce riATOBOUSI) ol EUBOPE. By Leslie Stephbk, late Pre»<Ient 
of the Altiine Club. With 4 lUustnttlous eni^ved od Woodky E. Whimper. 
CrowD dvg. price 10», BJ. 



TBATELB in tlia CEHTBAL CArCASrs and BABSAIT. InclDdine 

Visits to Armt uid Tabreei and Ascenti or Kubek uid Elbnii. By 
D. \V. FaESHTiuji. BqiUfS crovn Btd. with Uapi, &c ISi. 
nCTHBES tn TTBOL and Eltewhare. From a Fami]; Sketch-Book. 

a'the Authoreas ot'A VoyngeenZigzag,' Ad. Bacond Edition. SiziaIl«o. 
th numeraiu IlluMratlaai, ill. 

EOWWX BPnrrtbaSiriaiEB; or, ■VoyageanZigMglnSwitier- 
UDdHidTTrolwlthMmeUeaiberac/theAuiHaCi.vB. Prom the Sketch- 
Bookofonaot thaPutr. In oblong Mo. wlth»MiUluitimtioiM,lU. 

BIATX5 TBACK8; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. Bytke 
Authoieuor'A Vojageen ZigaMg.' With 4a Pistes, cont^ning abont H* 
flketchee From Snwinga made on the Spot. Evo. IBi. 
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K&P Of tb* CHAIIT of XOirr BLAHC, from an actnal Bomy in 
IMS— IBM. B; A. AmuB-RxiLLT, P.K.G.S. M.A.C. PutiUahed under tbs 
Authority of Iba AJpine Club. In CbromoUthograph; on eitn iluiit 
dnnring-pmer S81n. m ITin. price lU. op mounled on amma In ■ Ibldjiig 

WSBTVASD by BAIL; the New Eoute to the East. By W. P. Rje. 

With Map ihevriiii; the Lines ot Bail between the AtluitiB tnd the PaciUo 
■nd Seciious oT the lUilnaj'. Second Edition. ?C9l Bvo. price Ite Bd. 
HIBTOKT of I1ISC0VEB7 in onr AUBTBAL&SIAH COLOKIEB, 
AutCr*1l&, Tumanls, mid Nevr Zeiland, from the Enrliert Data to Ib« 
PrewotDmy. Bj William UowiiT. ayoH. 8>o.with SMupi.BM. 

ZI0ZAOOIK& AUOITOBT D0L0KITZ8. By the Authorof How we 
Spent the Summer, or h Voyiige en Zimag in SwLtMrland and 'J'trol.' 
With upwwils of 300 lllu»tr»tioua hj the Auihor. Oblong «to. price IM. 



F^a.S. With 
eUISE to the PTBE1TEEB, for ths i 

CBAOi^a PiCEE. iud JiditiDii, with Hap and lllubt] 
Una ALPIKE QUIDE. By Jom Bali. M.R.IJL. lata Prendent of 
the Alpine Club, Thoroughly Revised Edillons, In Three VolUDiBS, H*t 
Svo. with Uapi And other lUuatrAlioni :— 

STTUIE to the WESTEBX ALPS, including Mont Blanc, ModM Boaa, 

Zermalt, Ac. Price it. ad. 
QTIIDE to the CEITTSAL ALPS, including all ihe Oberlftnd Disaick 

Frical>.9d. 
eUIDE to the EABTEBIT ALPS, price lOi. 6<f. 

I&trodnotioii on Alpine rrtTalllng in General, tad on the Beologr 
- -IB Alpi. price U. Each of the Three Volume« or PirtJ of the .J^M 



or the Alpa. price U. Each of the Three Volumei or Pa 
Quidt may M tiad with Ihla IiTTHODt'CTiOH preftied. pric 

TUIT8 to BEKABKABLB PLACES : Old Halls. Battle-FieldB, and 
Stonei Illu-itraiive of Striking Pauagea in EngUih Hintory and Poetry. 
By WiLUAX HowlTI. )t vola. square crown 6vv. with Woodcuta, iS«i. 



Works of Fiction. 

POFiriAB BOXAIICES of the WDDLZ AGES. By Oeobgb "V, 

Cox, M.A. Anlhor of 'The Jlythnlos,y of the Aryan Nations' Ac, a^i 

EuiTACE HixTO!; JosHS. Crown Sto. price Vit.td, 
HABTLAHD FOBEBT ; a Legend of North Beron. By Urs. Brai 

Auibor of ' The While Hood«,' • Life of Slothard,' Ac. Post 8vo. with Pioi 

tiapiece, price ie.ed. 
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TEKSTii, e>. I ViviiK Grit, Si. 

The KODESB ITOTELIsra LIBSAST, Each Work, io cTomi Sto. 

Goraplnta la h Single VolumA r— 
HlLTIU^) GLADUTOBa, il. tioMlii; U. Id. clath. 

Good ior NoiHina, ti. l«>wdi> i !*. td. cloth. 

HOLMM Home. it. bmnl* i !•. Sd. rloth. 

lKiBBraBiai,i«.bcmil.[ J*,6ii.olnlh. 

i KiTB CoTiBTBi, S». boirdu it. (Id. cloth. 

QDBIM'aMiSlHS. S*.lM»rdI: il.eAcloth. 

TbOILOFI'8 W*EDBS, ll. «d. bfurill ; tt. nlolh. 

BlBCHElIIB TOWEES. tt. twardji •«. td. rlnth. 

BBAHiXT-KooKB'i t<ix SiBTEsa D/fA« Vaults, if. boardi; St. (U. cloth. 

miTE: a Tale. Bj W. Stedart Trench, Author of 'Realitiea of 

By the Anthor of 
■Ewrlej." Fcp. 8vo, price 5». 
CABIHBT ESITIOK of ST0SIE8 and TALES by Mub Seweix:— 
Akt HeBbsbt. It.M. [ IvoBB, St. td. 

OEETBirDB, iJ.Sd. KaIHUIISB ASETOR, S<. td. 

3^ Babl's DAiranTEE. tt. td. ] HiBOabet Pebcttax, Si, 
SxFESiiECB qf Lite, ii. td. Lakkioi PiBaoEAeB, st.Cd. 

Oura Hiu, 31. ed. | uucli, 41. ed. 

STORIES and TALES. By E. M. Seweli. CompHtmg:— Amy 

Herbert 1 Gertrudoi Tlie Earl'i Daiwlitr-ri Tlie EiporicncB of tifti Cleve 

H>11| iTon^ Ksthnrinp Aaliton ; HHrfnret PerrlvHl, I.aneton I'lnooani 

and Unula. The T™ Worlti, mm^leW in E«hl Vulumtn, crown a»o. bound 

lu Inlhcr, and contained in a Boi. prica 4£>. 
A eiJMpaa of tba World. By the Aorharor'Amj Herbert.' Fop. Tj.GJ. 
Th< Jtmmtl of a Ham* Lift. By the aame Author. Pott Sto. *«. id. 
Afttr LUa ; a Seqnel to ' The Joaraal of a Homa Life.' Price lOt. td. 
TIITCLE PETES'S TAIST TALE for the BINZTEERTH CEKTITKT. 

Edltsdhy B.H.Sewell, Author of Ami' Herbert,' Ic Vcp.Sra. U-td. 
THE QIAITT ; A WUcb'a Story for English Bojs. By the Mine 

Author and Editor. Fcp, 8td. price ii. 
TORDEEFTTI STOaiEB tioa BOSWAT, SWEDEE, ud ICELAKD. 

Adnrted md smoited byJiTLU Godhabd. With an Intrndiii'torr Biuy 

b; the BcT. G. W. Cox. M.A. and Six Woodouta. Bquare pcet tvo. St. 
A VISIT to KT SISCOITTESTED COHSIH. BeprinCed, vith lone 

Additional from Fmttr'i Jfofotini. Cnwn Sto. price Ti. flif. 
KCEEE'8 OAIXUS; or, Roman Scene* of the Time of Aogiutnt: 

vith Notei and EicursuBcs. XeirEdition. Fan Sto. Tt. «d. 
BECKEB'S CHABICLES; aTalenitutratiTe orPrivateLifeamons the 

AndentGreeki: villiNuteiandEicunuMa. Kev Edition. FoatSTO.TJ.td. 
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MBW VOBKB PITBUBIIID BT LON'GHAXB xira CO. If 

CA2INET EDITIOir of HOVELS and TALES bj G. J. Warn 

IIBLTILI.B:— 

DrasT O&AND. St. ' I Rolmbt Romi. G*. 

Kite CoTKSiBT, 6f. r^QcBEir'e MiaiiKB,St. 

GBBIBU, BoCSCK, Sji. I Tht iHTKBFaEIEE, 51, 

Good toe NorniSQ, price fl». 
TALES of AHCIEKT QEEECE. B7 Gboroe W. Cox, M.A. Ule 

Scholar or Tcia. Coll. Oion. Cra*D Rvo. price M. M. 
A 'KABTTAl of KTTHOLOOT, in the form of Queition and Aiuver. 

Bj Ibe urns Author. Fcp. Si. 
OTTE CHILDSEVS BTOSY, bf one or their GoEsipE. Bv theAathor 

of •VoyimwiZigMg,' ' Pifturea in Tjroi,'tc. SmBll*io. with Siitj Ultw 

tr«tioiis by the Author, price 10». td. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

A TI8I0H of CBEiTIOK, a ?OEM; 'with an latroductlon. Geolo- 
md >nd Critio.1. By Cuthbebt Collisoitooi.. W.A. «rd B.M. Oion. 

tlie China Snu.'Jtc. Crown Svo. price 7a. Sd. 
Ih« STOBT of QAUTAXA BTTDSHA and hii CBEED ; an Epic. By 

ElCHlGD Fhiijjfs. Squara fcp, Sro. price 61. 
BAUADB and LTKIC3 of OLD JBAMCE; with other Poems. B; 

A. Lisa, Fellow of Uerton College, Oilbrd. Square Tcp. Sio. price U. 
SOHOB of th« SIESBAS. Bj Joiqcix Milub. New Edition, reyised 

bj the Author. Fcp. Svo. price tu. 
IHOKAS HOOBE'S POETICAL W0EE8, with the Author's laEt 

CopTright AdditlonB :— 
Shahboce Edition, crown Svo. pri(« 3t. td. 

People's EDirios, ffiunre crown 8»o. with lllustratiuns, price IW.Brf. 
LIBUST Edition, medium iio. Portnll uid VlgneCte, iw. 
HOOBE'S ISI8H MELODIES, Macliae's Edition, with Ifll Steel PUtel 

from Original Dmwltigi. Super-ro.vai 8to, Hi. tti, 
KlnistiiTe Edition of Hoore'i Iri*h Xglodiai with Mactlie'a De- 

■isn> (ai abnie) redacodln LilhoKraphy. Imp. lOmo. lOt.M. 
MOOBE'S LALLA BODKH. Tcnniel'a Edition, with 68 Wood 

Engravlnga from ori|irinal Drawinn and other Iltuatrationi. Fcp. tto.tli. 
HUTEEY'S FOBTICAL WOBXS, with the Author'a lut Correctiona 

and oopyriglit Addllloni. Library Edlllon, iu 1 tdL medium Svo. with 

Fortnlt and Timette, 1W. 
XATB of AVCIXST SOKE ; with /cry and the Armada. B7 the 

Bight Hon. LoKD HicxDi^ai. \9cao. *i. M. 
. Lord ■tacaalaT'B Laya of Anciast Borne. With 90 Ulnstralioni on 

Wood, from the Antique, from Drawlciga by G. SCHisi, Fcp. 410. tU. 

■loiatnre Edition of Lorl Kaeanlay'i Lay* of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illuitrationi (as above) reduced luLithoKripbj. Imp.l8mal0(.6d. 
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BOWSLEB'B rABULT SBAE8FEASE, cheaper Gennine EditioDS. 

Medium Svo. Unts typo, with saWoonccTs. (iri™ 14», Cabiaal EditiDD, 

with the nme Iu.iibi&iiIObb, fl roll. fcp. 3i. td.emcii. 
POncS. By Jeah Ikoblow. Fiiteenth Edition. Fcp. Bto. fi>. 

POIXB b; Jeui Ingtlow. With nearly 1(K> Itlnstratioiu by Eminent 
Artliti,enKnTed od Wood by the BrDthen Dai^iel. Fcp.4to.Sl(. 

A SIOST of OOOK , ftnd othar Poemi. By Jean Ihoslow. Third 
Bditloa. Ecp.Bf. 

JOHB JEOHIirGHAH'S JOUSITAL. Fcp. Eto. price 3t. 6rl 



XTtCKABIS ; ■ Poem. By F. Reqinald Statkui (Francis ReynolJi), 
Author of 'Alice Bushlon, aad othei Poema' and 'Glapliyra, and other 
Poema." Fcp.Sto. prices*,** 

WOBKS by EDWA£D TABOLET:^ 

Fahtabtjc Stogiib. Fcp.aj.ad. 

UbLUSINE and OTHBS POEMS. Pcp. St. 

BobaCk'b Oukb, traiulaieii into EiwlisU Verse. Croira Svo. 8*. 

SUPFLEUBSTIKY STOBIES ami POEUS. fCp.it.id. 



Rural Sports, &c 

ISCTCLOFJEDIA of EUEAL 8F0BT8; ■ 

rinl. Practical and DsicriptlTa, of Hunting, Shooting, Pishlnc, E 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and PaBtiinoa. B; D. P. B: 
Tiih above 800 Woodcuti (Ml from Dealgna b; Soaa Lbicb). Svo. 

Tlti SZAS SHOT, or Sportamau's Complete Guide i a Treatise o 



Th* FLT-riBHEB'S EHTOKOLOST. By Alprid Roi>ai.,sb. With 

oirioured SepreaenlatlonB of the \&tnral and Artificial Inject, ■ fiiith 
Edition :irit)i£a coloured Plate*. Svo. lu. 
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NET TOBKS rraumD ST LONQX&NS urn CO. XT 

A BOOK on AXaLIITO; a complete Treatise on Che Art or Angling 
in eiei? bnnch. Br FRUrcti TbiBCIS. Heir BdlUon, oiCtL Fortiait 
uid IS oOtet Plaui, jiUila and oslourud. Foat Sio. isj. 

The BOOK of the BOACH. By OsrciLLB FximzLL, of ■ The Fieli,' 

Fop. gvo. price 2«. ed. 
VILCOCEB'S BBA-rieHEHMAlT T oomprlauig tha Chief Methods of 

EoolL ftnd Una Fiabini; In the Brltlah and other Seat, a Qluise at Nets, 

ADd Beaiarks 011 Eoats and Boatiug. Second Edition, enluged j with Bg 

WDodcutL PcwC Svo. 129. ad. > 
HOBBES and 8XABLB8. By Colonel F. Fitzwtokam, XT. ihe King:'* 

Kusaara. Wtth Tvrenty-ruur I'lalea of IllUB(t*tioaB, coataiDiug lei? 

Dumeraua Figuna eusrared on 'Wood. 8vo. IM. 

The H0E8FS FOOT, and HOW to ZEEP IT SOUHD. By W. 

MiLiB, £iiq. Kinth Edition, with Ulustritlous. Imperial Bio. 111. td, 
A FLAIIT TBSATISE on HOBBE-BHOEINO. Bj the same Anthor, 

Siitb EdiUon. PratSTo. vitliIUiulFatioiiB,ij.e<l, 
BTABLES and STABLZ-7IIII1T0S. By the same. Imp. Sto. with 

IS Plates, lU. 
EZXABE8 on H0B8E8> TEETH, addreued to Furcbuera. By tbe 

mme. Poat Svo. 1>. tld. 
A TBSATISE on HOBSE-SEOETNa and IAMEIIEB8. By Joseph 

Gamske, Veterinary Surgpon, formerly Lecturer on the Priudplw and 
Practice of Parricry in tUe N'ew Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Svo, with 
Gj 'WoodeutB, price 15j. 



Id enlarged by 0. Btbki, M.B.C.Y.Bi. 

Svo. with Platei aud WoodcatB, IB*. 

The EOBBE : with a Treatiss on Draught. By Wiujau T0DJ.TT. 

New Edition, reviaed and enlarged. Gvo. wtth aumerous Woodcuta, lit. td. 

The DOQ. By the same Anthor. Sto. with Dumerou Woodcnii, 6t. 
The BOe in HEALTH and BIBEABE. By SronsHnaB. With 70 

Wood Engravlngi. Square crown Bvo. lOt. td. 
The GRETHOTIKD. By Stonshbndb. Bevised Edition, with £4 

Fortraita of Greybaundj. Bquare crown S1D.IM.&J. 
Th« OZ; hi( Diieoeee end their Treatment: with an Essay on Fannii' 

tionintheCow. ByJ,B.DOMOS, CrownBvo.w ' ' "- ~' 



Works of Utility and General Information, 
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tS KBW WORKS pDBinnD mT LOI«QMA>'S tan CO. 

A OICnOVAST, Practical, TheoreCiul, aad Historical, of Gom- 
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